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We take it for granted that there is no 
sane person who could now think of 
gravely agitating the question, whether 
there is or is not to be a Reform in the 
Church of England. Whatever might 
have been the case a few years ago, 
that point at least is settled,—for, right 
or wrong, the people are clamorous 
for a change; and one of the first mea- 
sures of the prime minister, after his 
acceptance of office, was to assure them, 
through the medium of the public 
newspapers, that so far they should be 
gratified. This proceeding, though in 
the days of Pitt and Fox it would have 
excited both surprise and regret, gave, 
under the altered circumstances of the 
times, very general satisfaction ; for 
the language of the minister, though 
frank and manly, pledged him to no- 
thing. It expressed, indeed, his indi- 
vidual conviction that there are imper- 
fections in the distribution of Church 
property ; and held out something like 
an assurance that he would at an early 
period direct his attention to the sub- 
ject. But it contained no sentence of 
sweeping condemnation,— it held out 
uo promise of violent change; while 
the result of the whole —the appoint- 
ment of a mixed commission to inquire 
and to report affords the best pledge 
of the writer’s honest intentions. To 
hint, after this, at the difficulties 
which must necessarily be encoun- 
tered in making any new arrange- 
ment,— to speak of the imminent 
risk which cannot fail to attend any 
tampering with a machine so compli- 
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cated as the Established Church,—to 
describe that Church as a house of 
cards, the slightest movement of any 
portion of which must inevitably en- 
danger, if it do not actually commit, 
the safety of the whole fabric,—all this, 
however true and reasonable in the 
abstract, would now be out of place. 
A Church Reform we must have —a 
Church Reform we will have; and 
hence the only point worthy of consi- 
deration is, how that reform may be 
effected, so as at once to occasion the 
least possible amount of hazard to the 
body about to be reformed, and at the 
same time place it in a fair light to- 
wards the parties who demand reform. 

It is not impossible that, before this 
paper sees the light, the church com- 
missioners will either have made their 
report, or the minister laid the outlines 
of his plan before parliament. In 
this case so decisive a step will have 
been taken, that there will remain no 
means of retreat. The details of the 
measure, whatever it shall be, may 
indeed be modified ; but to the princi- 
ple the government will stand com- 
mitted ; and hence, supposing it to be 
faulty—which is just within the range 
of contingencies —what is to be done? 
It is not our business to answer that 
question ; but, believing as we do that 
neither the cabinet nor the commission- 
ers will rush blindly into difficulties 
which they might very easily avoid, we 
may perhaps be permitted to discuss 
the subject of Church Reform on its 
own merits,—not as a speculative ques- 
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tion, but as a practical one, in the so- 
lution of which all classes of the king’s 
subjects are deeply interested. 

We have the best right to assume 
that, in any schemes which they may 
devise, his majesty’s ministers will keep 
but one object in view,— namely, to 
improve the machinery of the Esta- 
blished Church, as far as they possess 
the power, and, by so doing, to in- 
crease its means of usefulness. His 
majesty’s ministers are, however, too 
wise and too honourable not to be 
aware, that changes which imply a vio- 
lation of principle, however specious 
at the moment, never have proved, and 
never will prove, permanently advan- 
tageous. Unsettle men’s minds ever 
so slightly upon the great question of 
right and wrong,—shew them that you 
do not scruple, in a particular case, to 
postpone justice to expediency,—and 
though you may allay clamour for the 
instant, it will only be for the instant, 
while you lay yourself open to fresh 
demands, which you will find it impos- 
sible to refuse. We assume, therefore, 
that, whatever they may do, his majes- 
ty’s ministers will not lend themselves 
to any plan of spoliation. Acknow- 
ledged abuses they will endeavour to 
correct,—practical evils they will strive 
to remedy,— but to schemes involving 
confiscation, and re-adjustment, and we 
know not what all of robbery and folly, 
we have the pledge of their own well- 
earned characters as public men that 
they will never become parties. 

As far as our own experience goes, 
one chief ground of complaint relative 
to the fiscal affairs of the church 
amounts to this,—that some of the 
benefices are too rich, that some are 
too poor,—and that this inequality has 
given rise to a system of pluralities 
which is not more offensive to good 
taste than it is hurtful to good morals. 
We put this point strongly, because we 
love to give the enemies of things as 
they are all possible advantages. A 
second ground of complaint implies, 
that there is a very unfair distribution 
of duties among the clergy themselves, 
—that while some, both bishops and 
parish priests, are overwhelmed with 
the cares of office, others live and thrive 
upon sinecures. Ofcourse the obvious 
cure for the former of these defects is 
to diminish the richer benefices and to 
augment the poorer; the remedy for 
the latter is found in an abolition of the 
plurality system, and the application 
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of sinecure funds to practical pur 
poses. Now we profess that we are 
among the number of those who do not 
wish to see any clergyman in the re- 
ceipt of a very large income; and that 
we do wish to see all accumulations of 
preferment on the same individual put 
a stop to at once. But, then, let it 
not be forgotten, that the amount of 
revenues possessed by members of the 
clerical body is, after all, a mere ques- 
tion of degree. We know that there 
are statesmen who give it as their 
opinion, that the position held by the 
English clergy in the relations of so- 
cial life is too elevated ; and who 
talk of the churches of Germany 
and Scotland as affording a correct 
standard by which that of England 
ought to be tried. But had these 
gentlemen looked at the economic 
structure of society in this country, or 
understood it, they would have known, 
that so long as there exists an aristo- 
cratic state of things, the clergy, if 
they are to have any influence on so- 
ciety at all, must partake in it. The 
Scotch clergy, as a body, the Swiss 
clergy, and the German clergy, have 
no influence over society whatever. 
For_ state reasons, however, it is al- 
ways desirable that the clergy should 
have influence ; because they invariably 
exercise it on the side of order and 
quiet. Besides which, whether public 
men wish it or not, the great mass of 
mankind will have some religion ; and 
it is obviously better that they should 
be in the hands of persons who have 
influence than in the hands of fanatics 
in religion and politics. And if it be 
thought desirable that the higher orders 
are to have any religion at all, the 
clergy must be entitled, from educa- 
tion, manners, and acknowledged rank, 
to mix with them on a footing of equa- 
lity. We do not mean to say that 
either Germany or Scotland are totally 
devoid of religion, though in the for- 
mer country we believe it is not over 
abundant. But in Germany a noble- 
man would think himself degraded 
were the parish priest to sit down as a 
guest at his table; and in Scotland, 
with a few exceptions, and these gene- 
rally in the large towns, the established 
clergy are not much more liberally 
treated. Besides all which, one thing 
is quite certain,—if you take away all 
large incomes from the clergy, no man 
possessed of a large private income 
will ever be found in the profession. 
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Good men, perhaps able men, we may 
continue to have, but they will not be — 
what the clergy of England now are— 
gentlemen, in the best sense of that 
term, patterns not merely in morals 
but in manners (and there is much of 
morality involved in manners) to their 
parishioners. 

Having premised all this, the first 
question which arises is, How can the 
property which has been set apart for 
ecclesiastical uses be so applied as to 
augment the poorer benefices in the 
church without shaking to its base the 
whole fabric of society? According 
to the generality of church reformers 
nothing can be more easy. Church 
property, say they, is public property, 
if not available for state occasions, un- 
deniably at the disposal of the supreme 
government for purposes of distribu- 
tion. Let the legislature take it, as a 
whole, into their own hands; equalise 
the bishoprics so far, that, while none 
shall fall in value below a certain 
amount, none shall rise higher than 
another notch in the scale. Deal in 
precisely the same manner with the 
parochial benefices, establishing, at all 
events, a minimum, and permitting 
none to go beyond, till all shall have at- 
tained that minimum. As to chapter 
property, deaneries, stalls, &c., let that 
go to the augmentation of small livings, 
and the increase of churches and clergy 
in the populous districts of the country ; 
for, among other imperfections which 
adhere to her, none affects the useful- 
ness of the established church so fatally 
as her acknowledged inadequacy to 
supply religious instruction to a moiety 
of the population. There are parishes 
in London, in Manchester, in Bir- 
mingham, in Leeds, in Newcastle, in 
South Shields, and in all the other 
large towns, which have but one church 
and one clergyman to thirty thousand 
souls. How is it possible that these 
benighted creatures should ever hear 
the word of life, at least from the lips 
of a regularly educated teacher; and 
howis it possible that, where such a state 
of things prevails, not dissent only but 
infidelity itself should fail to abound ? 
Therefore, confiscate, without scruple, 
all collegiate property which is not 
immediately connected with one or 
other of the universities ; and, having 
provided that the churches which 
already exist are efficiently served, 
because served by men moderately 
paid, build and endow new places of 
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worship in these hitherto neglected 
districts. 

All this reads excellently well upon 
paper ; but we entreat the advocates of 
the system, before they sing their peans, 
to consider a few points which we are 
bound to put to them. What do men 
mean when they talk about church 
property, and of the right of the legis- 
lature to distribute it from time to time 
among the clergy. They might just as 
well talk about hospital property, or 
corporate property, and the right of the 
legislature to interfere in the arrange- 
ment and distribution of that. The 
Church is not a corporation,— the 
Church has no property. The word 
Church, like the word state, is a mere 
conventional term, signifying, in its po- 
litical sense, a particular arrangement 
of society, under which such and such 
customs are kept up, and such and 
such privileges enjoyed. Not to speak 
of Blackstone, Lord Brougham him- 
self (and we could not go lower in the 
list of legal authorities) possessed wit 
enough to detect and honesty enough 
to expose the sophism which treats the 
church as a corporation possessing 
property or rights. But we will tell 
the reformers what are corporations. 
There is not a benefice in the church, 
from the see of Canterbury to the ten- 
pound vicarage, which is not a corpo- 
ration complete in itself; and you have 
no more right, in law or in justice, to 
diminish the property of the one, for 
the sake of increasing that of the other, 
than you have to plunder the Corpora- 
tion of Dover Harbour (a rare instance, 
we believe, ofa civil corporation which 
is free of debt), to deliver London, or 
Norwich, or Norfolk from its embarrass- 
ments. No doubt an act of parliament 
may do either or both of those unjust 
acts; for there is no power to resist it. 
But, in this case, might, not right, is 
appealed to; and the same authority 
may at any moment make a seizure of 
Sir Robert Peel’s estates, and portion 
them out in fragments among the re- 
dundant population of his native 
county. 

But we do not exactly mean that 
you shall throw the benefices of Eng- 
land into a bag, shake them up, and 
then take them out again, in portions 
of equal value. There are ways and 
meaus of getting to our end without 
any such rough-riding as that. There 
is the system of taxation recommended 
by Lord Henley, and approved of by 
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an authority not less respectable than 
Dr. Burton, the Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford. Make your scale 
a graduated one. Exact from the in- 
cumbent of a living: which produces 
a thousand or fifteen hundred a-year, a 
larger per centage than you demand 
from one with six hundred; and do 
not tax any which is proved to bring 
in less than five hundred. There would 
be neither injustice nor hardship in 
this, and a considerable fund would 
be at your disposal for the angmenta- 
tion of small livings. 

There are two points of view in 
which this proposition must be con- 
sidered: one, as regards its policy ; 
the other, as affects its justice. In 
the first place, if you throw the injus- 
tice of the proceeding overboard, the 
profit of the moral offence would not 
repay you for the trouble. The latest 
returns shew that there are, in all 
England and Wales, 10,701 parochial 
benefices. Of these, 9474 are under 
600/. a-year; 8746 are under 500/. 
a-year; and nearly 7000 are under 
300/. a-year. Unless you go much 
further than we believe any sincere 
Reformer wishes to go, and pauperise 


the whole of these by the severity of 
the tax imposed, to what would its 


produce amount? To nothing worth 
speaking about ; for of really great liv- 
ings there are in England so few, that 
for such a purpose as that now sup- 
posed to be under consideration they 
are not to be taken into account. There 
are only 186 livings above 1000/. a- 
year; there are only 623 above 7001. 
a-year; what sum of money would any 
tax, not glaringly oppressive, which 
you could lay on these, place at your 
disposal ? 

So much for the policy, now for the 
justice, of the proceeding. We have 
shewn that each benefice is a separate 
corporation; and hence, that any act 
which goes to impoverish the one, 
though it be for the purpose of enrich- 
ing the other, is, both legally and mo- 
rally, an act of spoliation. But this is 
not all. Two benefices adjoin, one 
of which is worth 1500/. a-year, the 
other worth 100/.; they are both in 
the gift of laymen—say, Lord Salis- 
bury, and Mr. Coke of Norfolk. The 
advowsons of both are property, in 
every sense of the word; for the pro- 
prietors can give the presentation to 
whom they will, or even carry it (if it 
so please them) into the market. But, 
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according toourChurch Reformer,such 
an inequality is quite inadmissible in 
the relative value of the two livings, 
He therefore taxes Mr. Coke's living 
to the amount of 500/. a-year; and 
attaching this amount to Lord Salis- 
bury’s, raises the value of the latter to 
600/. a-year, while he leaves the former 
in the enjoyment ofa thousand. And 
then he rubs his hands and says, “ Ah! 
I have done this nicely! One blot, at 
least, is removed from the face of the 
church.” But what will Mr. Coke 
and Lord Salisbury say to this ?—Cir- 
cumstances arise which induce them 
to sell or burden each his own advow- 
son, and, behold ! Mr. Coke’s property 
is diminished to the amount of four 
or five thousand pounds, while Lord 
Salisbury’s— he cannot tell how —has 
increased to the very same amount, 
Is there any sane man who will avow 
himself the advocate of the equalising 
system, subject, as it must be, to such 
a contingency as this? Nor is the 
case altered, though one living be in 
the gift ofan ecclesiastical corporation, 
and the other in that of a lay-patron. 
The first cannot, indeed, sell his ad- 
vowson, though the last can; and we 
trust there is too much honesty still 
left among the people of England for 
them to wish, that the marketable pro- 
perty of the lay-patron shall be either 
diminished or increased, without any 
fault or merit on his part. 

Well, then, annihilate deans and 
chapters, at a!l events; and devote 
the revenues to the augmentation of 
small livings, and the increase in the 
numbers of churches and clergy in the 
populous towns. Before we advance 
one step in the consideration of this 
project, there are certain matters which 
it behoves us to weigh impartially. 
The really religious man—the man 
who is attached to the Church of Eng- 
land on principle, not because it may 
be fashionable to frequent her places 
of worship, will remember, that the 
chapters have certain duties to perform 
in the maintenance of ecclesiastical 
discipline; duties which, though (like 
those of the convocation) they be, in 
the present state of things, little else 
than nominal, may, in the lapse of 
time, and in the changes which time 
brings about, become again vitally 
important. The bishops of the Church 
of England are not appointed by royal 
patent; the king issues his congé d’élire 
to the chapter, recommending such 
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and such a divine as worthy of their 
choice, and the chapter elects the per- 
son thus recommended. And so long 
as the union between Church and State 
shall continue, the same process will 
doubtless be observed. But who will 
undertake to say, that this union must 
endure for ever? And if it cease, 
and there are no chapters, by whom 
shall the bishops of the Episcopal 
Church in England be chosen? We 
recommend this difficulty to the consi- 
deration of Lord Harrowby, and of 
others who, like him, kuow why they 
are members of an episcopal church, 
rather than of a church which has no 
bishops. 

But we know, that with Reformers 
in general this argument will very little 
avail. Look, then, to other difficulties 
which meet us. To what will the 
disposable wealth of the collegiate bo- 
dies amount? We answer, to marvel- 
lously little. Be it remembered, that 
itis only here and there that the Church 
of England can boast of the possession 
of golden stalls. The prebends of 
Westminster are good; so are the 
residentships of St. Paul's; so are the 
stalls at Durham. Canterbury aver- 
ages, we believe, about 700/. a-year; 
and Windsor nearly as much. But in 
Worcester, in Chester, in Chichester, 
in Salisbury, and in many other cathe- 
drals besides, stalls are little better 
than empty honours, which do not de- 
fray the expenses of residence. When, 
therefore, you have cast all into a heap, 
and deducted enough for keeping up 
the cathedrals, and the celebration of 
divine service, you will have at your 
command, for general purposes, some- 
thing which will not enable you to 
add ten pounds a-year to the incomes 
ofeach of the poor vicars and rectors 
already in existence. As to building 
new churches, and establishing clergy 
in the great towns, however necessary 
the work may be, you will never, if 
you thus set about it, be able to ac- 
complish that. Nor must another im- 
portant fact be entirely kept out of 
view. The cathedral dignities not only 
tend to keep the clergy at large in their 
proper position in society, but they 
form a connecting link between the 
bishops and the parish-priests. Sweep 
them away, so as to leave no inter- 
mediate gradations, and unless the 
clergy succeed in superadding the na- 
ture of angels to that of men, the 
former class will become a great deal 
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too proud, the latter a great deal too 
mean, for any good to arise. 

But it will be asked, What do we 
mean ? Acknowledging that there 
must be, and that there will be, a Re- 
form in the Church, whether really de- 
sirable or not, we have as yet done 
nothing but throw obstacles in the way 
of every device which other men have 
ever brought forward. Is this wise? 
is it even candid? Have a little pa- 
tience, good reader! All that we have 
hitherto said, has been advanced, not 
with the vain desire of stemming a tor- 
rent which we feel to be irresistible, 
but in the hope — perhaps the ground- 
less hope—of inducing you and others 
to look at the matter again; and to 
consider whether it be not necessary 
to circumscribe your plan, even of 
Church Reform, by the line, if not of 
justice, at all events of something like 
justice. Nay, more, Church Reform, 
on any such principle as we have yet 
seen advocated, either in or out of par- 
liament, we hold to be quite imprac- 
ticable; and we think it is Burke who 
says, “that whatever is impracticable 
cannot be desirable.” For the sweep- 
ing schemes which have hitherto been 
propounded, all include the immediate 
abolition of pluralities ; which we con- 
ceive to be not only unwise, but im- 
possible. This latter is a bold asser- 
tion, perhaps, but we can prove it. 

Granting that you might, without 
injustice, confiscate chapter property, 
and tax large livings, and apply the 
proceeds to the increase of poor bene- 
fices, we still tell you, that to abolish 
pluralities at once is beyond your 
power. Of course you intend, that 
every benefice shall be made capable 
of giving bread and cheese to the in- 
cumbent. Of course you hold, that 
whatever scheme is adopted, vested 
interests shall be respecied. Those 
who now hold stalls, will continue to 
hold them for their natural lives: it is 
only as each incumbent drops off that 
his prebend will be seized, and split 
up for general purposes. Now look 
to the ratio of deaths, as they occur 
among the parochial and the chapter 
clergy. Of the former, about 300 die 
annually ; and out of these 300, per- 
haps 200 are pluralists, for this plain 
and obvious reason, that the proportion 
of small benefices to great in the Church 
of England is as three toone. Here, 
then, we have thrown on our hands 
every year 200 livings, at the least; 
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not one of which has a residence, or 
produces income enough to feed the 
incumbent, were a house found him. 
How shall we deal with these 200 poor 
livings? Oh! says the Reformer, 
there is no difficulty in that at all. 
Put an incumbent into each, and make 
up his income out of the revenues of 
the stalls as they fall vacant. But 
how many prebendaries die, on an 
average, every year? Perhaps five; 
and out of these five, there is probably 
but one whose stall brings in so much 
as a thousand a-year. What will these 
five stalls be, when divided among 200 
pauper benefices? If, therefore, it 
were wise (which it would not be) to 
cut off all the intermediate steps be- 
tween the parochial minister and the 
bishop — if it were just (which no one 
can affirm) to increase the value of ad- 
vowsons, which may at any moment 
be sold for the benefit of the lay- 
patrons, out of the plunder of chapters 
—even then, according to this whole- 
sale confiscation plan, a real, substan- 
tial, and enduring Church Reform, is 
just as impossible as it would be to 
make a rope of sand, with which to 
manacle public opinion, or build a 
ladder whereby you may climb to the 
moon. 

And this brings us to the gist of our 
argument, namely,—that there are two 
kinds of reform — one which seeks to 
accomplish real good, the other which 
aims only at allaying clamour. The 
first, as it is founded in right, must al- 
ways be slow, perhaps silent, in its 
progress; the last, aiming only at the 
applause or wonder of mankind, will 
be rapid, showy, subversive of every 
principle, and in the end useless. We 
think that the kind of reform which we 
have hitherto been combating belongs 
to the former class; and it now re- 
mains that we offer a few suggestions 
of our own, with the view of pointing 
out how the latter may be brought to 
bear upon church matters. 

Before we say a word as to the 
means which we believe to be available 
for purposes of improvement in the 
machinery of the church, it may be well 
if we state explicitly where we conceive 
that improvements are wanting. We 
admit, then, that several of the bishop- 
rics in England are too extensive, that 
several are too poor, and that some, in 
the course of time, bid fair to be- 
come a great deal too rich. The obvious 
remedy for these evils is, to increase 
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your number of bishops, without cre- 
ating any more spiritual peers, by 
making such a disposition of the avail- 
able funds in the church as shall leave 
toeach lord bishop an adequate revenue, 
yet enable him, where necessary, to 
find help. We admit that many of the 
parochial benefices are too poor; the 
obvious cure for that evil is, to in- 
crease their endowments. We admit 
that a great deal may be done, even by 
the legislature, to regulate the distribu- 
tion of church preferment; that accu- 
mulations of preferment on the same 
individual are unjust and mischievous ; 
and that thereare various kinds of prefer- 
ment which, by judicious management, 
may be rendered a great deal more 
beneficial than they are, both to the 
church and to the nation. We admit, 
therefore, that there is a wide field on 
which church reformers may exercise 
themselves ; and that, if they pay due 
regard to the dictates of prudence and 
of principle, no harm will result from 
their evolutions, And now for the de- 
tails arising out of these admissions. 
To begin at the top ofthetree. No- 
body can deny that the inequalities 
which prevail, both in the amount of 
exertion required from the bishops and 
in the relative value of their sees, is 
greater than seems consistent with the 
dictates of sound policy. As to the 
absurd cry about injustice, we set that 
entirely on one side. It would be just 
as reasonable to exclaim against the 
superiority in point of wealth of one 
duke over another as it is to affirm, 
that all bishops ought to be equally re- 
munerated. The revenues of bishops, 
like the revenues of dukes and earls, 
arise from estates settled upon the sees 
many ages ago; and if it be just to 
equalise such by act of parliament, it is 
equally just to equalise the fortunes of 
the lay peers, particularly where estates 
happen to be entailed not on the fami- 
lies but on the peerages. Still it can- 
not be denied that, owing to the very 
great increase of population here and 
there, to the springing up of towns, and 
to other contingencies, some of those 
bishoprics which are most heavily 
oppressed with responsibility and ex- 
tent of jurisdiction happen to be the 
worst paid. Take, for example, the 
two diocesses of Chester and Exeter,— 
the former covering an area of 4138 
square miles, and containing 624 bene- 
fices, with a population of 1,806,822 
souls,—-the latter covering 3906 square 
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miles, containing 630 benefices, with 
796,608 inhabitants. Both of these 
are poor bishoprics,— for the revenues 
of the one scarcely exceed 30001. a- 
year, while those of the other fall much 
short of 4000/.; and each is larger 
than can be properly superintended by 
any one man. In like manner the see 
of Bristol can never maintain its dig- 
nity on 1200/. a-year, nor that of 
Llandaff on 900/.; while York with its 
12,000/., Durham with 18,000/., and 
Canterbury with 17,000/. seem all to 
be, if regarded as mere state function- 
aries, more liberally provided for than 
their situations require. Is it possible 
to correct this evil without trenching 
upon the great principle—that pro- 
perty is not to be violated,— in other 
words, without cutting slices off the 
richer sees, putting them onto the poorer, 
and by a process so clumsy, as well as 
so iniquitous, bringing them more 
nearly to a level. We think that it is. 
Nobody who is at all acquainted 
with the subject will deny, that one of 
the most pressing wants in the machi- 
nery of the Church of England, is, that 
the number of her bishops should be 
increased ; and hence, that any scheme 
which will go to supply that want, 
more especially if it do not bring a 
larger proportion of spiritual peers into 
the House of Lords, is worthy of deli- 
berate consideration. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, for example, through 
whose hands all the business of the 
Church must pass, stands sorely in 
need of help in the administration of 
his episcopal functions, even within 
the limits of his own small diocess. 
The Bishop of London, were he not 
the most active of men, would be para- 
lised. Exeter, Lincoln, Chester, York, 
are all too extensive for any one man’s 
superintendence; and all, therefore, 
put in claims for assistance. Itis clear, 
however, that the estates of each see 
are especially set apart for the admi- 
nistration of episcopal functions within 
the limits of that particular diocess ; 
and that if a single bishop be incapable 
of fulfilling the terms on which his es- 
tates are held, he must provide one or 
more assistants, and pay for them. We 
conceive, therefore, that there would be 
no violation of the rights of property, 
if you were to saddle the see of Canter- 
bury with a suffragan bishop ; who, re- 
siding in the metropolitical city, should 
hold no seat in parliament, and receive 
from the archbishop a yearly revenue 
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of 3000/. This, taking the present va- 
lue of the metropolitan see at 17,0002. 
a-year, would leave to the archbishop 
an annual revenue of 14,000/.; not, 
surely, too much for the highest func- 
tionary in the Church, and the chief 
subject, next to the blood-royal, of the 
crown. To London, again, we would 
allot two suffragans, of equal rank with 
the suffragan bishop of Canterbury, 
and endowed with equal revenues. 
One of these should be, ex officio, the 
dean of St. Paul’s; the other, a bishop 
of Colchester, to whom the Bishop of 
London, out of his 13,000/. a-year, 
should be required to pay a stipend of 
3000/. Lincoln, also, should have his 
suffragan ; and because the value of 
the see is not of itself adequate to de- 
fray the cost, we would annex to it for 
ever, by act of parliament, the deanery 
of Westminster. In York we con- 
ceive that two suffragans are required. 
To be sure, Mr. Markham has said, 
that the million and a half of souls 
committed to his father’s charge never 
sustained any hurt; and a son is al- 
ways good authority when he speaks 
of his father’s merits: but we are scep- 
tical enough to doubt whether any one, 
or any two men, be equal to the spi- 
ritual superintendence of such a mul- 
titude, and therefore we recommend 
for his Grace of York the aid of two 
suffragans. Again we avail ourselves 
of the deanery, as a fund for the pay- 
ment of one; while the revenue of the 
archbishopric itself must defray the 
costs of the other. 

Durham is not a very extensive, but 
it is a wealthy diocess. We would, 
therefore, saddle it with the costs of a 
suffragan; and, seeing that portions 
both of York and Chester cut in upon 
it very awkwardly, we see no reason 
why these should not be subjected to 
the episcopal jurisdiction of the new 
bishop. With respect to Chester, it 
is at once so extensive and so popu- 
lous, that less than two suffragans 
would be unequal to the duties which 
jt imposes. To provide for these, we 
recommend the annexation of the dean- 
ery of Durham to the bishopric of 
Chester ; the former producing an 
income of 8000/. a-year, the latter of 
4000/., or something less. We have 
thus 12,000/. a-year at our disposal ; 
and if we give to each suffragan 3000/., 
we shall leave to the metropolitan 
6000/.,— an income larger than he 
now enjoys, and quite equal to his 
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expenses. There now only remains 
Exeter, to which we would append 
either the deanery of Windsor, or a 
golden stall at Durham, or some other 
dignity to which the cure of souls does 
not attach ; which, raising the value of 
the see to 8000/. a-year, might enable 
the bishop to support a suffragan with- 
out impoverishing himself. As to the 
other poor bishoprics, such as Roches- 
ter, Llandaff, Bristol, Carlisle, &c., in- 
crease the value of each of these, by 
uniting it for ever to a stall in West- 
minster; a chapter which is not re- 
quired, even nominally, to elect a 
bishop, and which would provide a 
comfortable house for each episcopal 
prebend during the period of his at- 
tendance in parliament. 

Having thus increased the efficiency 
of the episcopal bench, by the creation 
of ten suffragans — (and we beg to ob- 
serve that we leave the number un- 
determined, our sole object being to 
shew that there may be bishops, who, 
from their very position, shall have no 
claim to increase the peerage),— our 
next business would be so to deal with 
the funds of the several corporations 
in the Church, as that they should be 
rendered more available than they are 
to purposes of general instruction. Cur 
first proceeding in this case would be to 
require, by act of parliament, that there 
shall be no more renewals of leases in 
the management of ecclesiastical es- 
tates. AJl corporations, whether they 
be bishops, or chapters, or individual 
prebends, shall be required to run 
their leases to a close; and at the ter- 
mination, the most shall be made of 
the property that can be made. It is 
not, however, to be supposed, that we 
mean to give to the bishops, deans, 
chapters, or prebends, the full value 
of this excessive increase in the rental 
of their respective estates. We will 
not, indeed, apply any portion of 
the proceeds of these estates to pur- 
poses in which the owners shall have 
no interest; for that, as we have al- 
ready shewn, would be a complete 
violation of the principle of property. 
But we will act thus; and as the 
meaning of him who enounces a pro- 
position is always rendered more clear 
in an example than by abstract reason- 
ing, we will take the cases of the bi- 
shopric of London and the chapter of 
Westminster, and argue upon them. 

It has been calculated, that the ave- 
rage yearly value of the see of London, 
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including fines, reserved rents, &c. &c., 
amounts to 13,000/. Take it, how- 
ever, for the sake of round numbers, 
at 12,000/., and suppose that by run- 
ning out the leases, and improving the 
property, it could, after the expiration 
of one-and-twenty years, be raised to 
60,000/. annually. We believe that, 
in giving this amount, we are under 
the mark; but take it at this, what 
should we do? Why this: we should 
declare, by act of parliament, that the 
Bishop of London for ever should not 
apply, to his own personal uses, more 
than one-fifth of the actual rental of 
the estates of his see. With the re- 
mainder he should augment the small 
benefices in his own gift, either di- 
rectly, or by paying in the surplus to 
Queen Anne’s Bounty-fund ; and when 
all his existing benefices had been suf- 
ficiently increased, we would employ 
his surplus revenues in building and en- 
dowing new churches. These churches 
would, of course, be built wherever 
they were most required ; and we should 
secure to the Bishop of London, for 
ever, the right of presenting to them. 

In like manner, supposing that the 
average annual value of the estates be- 
longing to the chapter of Westminster 
were, including fines, 30,000/. a-year, 
and that by running out the leases we 
could raise them to 60,000/.; we say, 
deal with these exactly as you do with 
the improved bishopric of London. 
Allow the chapter for ever to appro- 
priate to the personal uses of its mem- 
bers one-half of the proceeds ; and 
with the remaining half, first increase 
the small livings already in the gift of 
the corporation, and then make the 
corporation build and endow new 
churches. By acting thus in all cases, 
you will at once avoid everything 
like an attack upon property — every 
thing which can, with any fairness, be 
said to bear hard upon one class of 
persons for the benefit of another; and 
yet you will originate a system of 
Church Reform which will go on work- 
ing for ever, and of which the effects 
will become more and more beneficially 
felt, in exact proportion as they are 
more and more called for. 

We have now disposed of all the 
livings of which ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions are the patrons ; and in allowing 
the legislature thus to deal with the 
property of the corporations themselves, 
we have tightened the chord as far as 
it can safely be tightened. There re- 
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main, however, those poor benefices to 
be thought of to which the crown and 
private persons present. How may 
their value be increased? ‘To speak 
frankly, we would rather be excused 
from delivering an opinion on that 
head, further than that we do not see 
how, in justice or law, ecclesiastical 
corporations can be called upon to 
submit to the ravages of the spoiler, in 
order that the Duke of Bedford or 
Mr. Coke may be enabled to sell their 
advowsons at an advanced price; or 
the lord-chancellor or the prime-mi- 
nister to confer a richer benefice on his 
friend or protégé. If, indeed, we were 
very hard pressed, we should say, that 
the lay-patron, having all the interest 
of a proprietor in the benefice of which 
he has the disposal, seems to us to be 
very fairly amenable to the same spe- 
cies of justice which is awarded to the 
ecclesiastical patron ; indeed, that he 
is so far favoured, inasmuch as, after 
he shall have raised the revenue of his 
living to an amount which may suffice 
for the support of an incumbent, it is 
not likely that he will be subjected to 

icontinued drain, for the purpose of 
building and endowing churches else- 
where. In reference again to the crown, 
there are but two methods to be pur- 
sued. Either it must sell some ad- 
vowsons, and increase its small livings 
out of the proceeds of the sale, or it 
must apply to parliament for funds 
wherewith to augment its poor bene- 
fices. For we cannot allow the crown 
to commit an act of robbery, from the 
commission of which we have prohi- 
bited the lay-impropriator. 

But, granting that all these arrange- 
ments were acceded to, has any remedy 
been provided for the most grievous ma- 
lady under which the Church of Eng- 
land labours — its acknowledged weak- 
hess in great towns, both in reference 
to the absence of church-room, and by 
reason of the poverty of the clergy? We 
answer, that a prospective remedy has 
been provided ; but we admit, that the 
evil is so great as to require something 
more than a prospective remedy. A 
direct palliative ought to be applied ; 
and for that, too, we conceive that, 
without any violation of principle, the 
means he conveniently within our 
reach. As we did in a former case, 
we will do in this; taking Durham, 
instead of Westminster, for our exam- 
ple. Among other pieces of prefer- 
ment in the gift of the chapter of Dur- 
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ham are the perpetual curacy of South 
Shields, with a population of upwards 
of twenty thousand souls; in which 
there is one church and one minister, 
the latter “ passing rich with 70/.a- year.” 
The same body presents to the vicarage 
of Berwick upon Tweed —a populous 
and important parish, of which the in- 
cumbent receives 130/. a-year. We 
have also Tweedmouth—a growing 
and busy town, of which the incum- 
bent is a perpetual curate, with 764, 
per annum. Now we do hold that 
this is quite insufferable; and we ac- 
knowledge further, that there are places, 
such as Newcastle, Walsall, &c., where 
the incumbents are wretchedly poor 
and grievously overworked, and, as a 
necessary consequence, without in- 
fluence beyond what their personal 
respectability may ensure for them. 
What, then, should we do? Break up 
the chapter of Durham, and divide its 
revenues among these poor benefices ¢ 
We would do no such thing. But 
we would render it essential on one 
prebendary to undertake the pastoral 
care of South Shields; on a second 
to become vicar of Berwick; on 
a third, to be perpetual curate of 
Tweedmouth, &c. And we would do. 
more. Taking each stall at an average 
annual value of 1800, we should re- 
quire the prebend, vicar, or perpetual 
curate, to maintain curates in his living 
to the amount of 600/. or 800/. a-year ; 
so that the duty might be effectually 
done in church four times on each 
Lord’s-day, if necessary, and the pa- 
rishioners visited in their sickness and 
sorrow by a regularly educated clergy- 
man. ‘This, it will be observed, would 
still leave the chapter-body untouched ; 
while such prebendaries as had no other 
cure of souls attached, would be forced 
to almost constant residence in the ca- 
thedral towns, and the perpetual dis- 
charge of divine service in the cathedral 
itself. 

We have now, we think, pretty well 
disposed of the anticipated surplusage 
in the properties belonging to bishops 
and chapters. The next thing to be 
considered is the question of plurali- 
ties ; first, how far it is possible to get 
rid of the system altogether ; and next, 
how far, if it were possible, it would 
be desirable to do so. We flatter 
ourselves that we have shewn else- 
where, that were you to seize upon ali 
the chapters, breaking up the stalls as 
one after another they became vacant, 
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you would not put au immediate stop 
to pluralities. No doubt the legisla- 
ture may render it impossible for any 
man to hold two livings, by directing 
that, after the twenty-fourth of this 
month, he who accepts a benefice of 
ten pounds a-year must make up his 
mind to take it with the distinct un- 
derstanding, that he shall not be per- 
mitted to hold another till the first 
shall have been laid down. And then 
comes the test;— who will choose to 
incumber himself with a_ benefice 
which saddles him with the expenses 
of induction, first-fruits, &c. &c., 
renders him or his family liable to 
dilapidations, and is not, after all, 
adequate to defray the charges of 
the tax-gatherer. Who will take such 
a living, unless assured that he is 
to be advanced, within a given time, 
to some better preferment? We know 
what the enthusiast will say,— that 
there are hundreds of pious men who 
enter the church, not as a profession, 
but as a means of advancing God’s 
glory ; and we are just as willing 
as he to believe that the case is so. 
But, however desirous a man may be 
to advance God’s glory, it is impos- 
sible, unless he possess a moderate pri- 
vate fortune, that he can hold his head 
above water, if thrown into the midst 
of a parish which is not capable of 
supporting him. And he who knows 
any thing of human nature must be 
aware, that if you hold out to men of 
moderate private fortunes the prospect 
only of hard work and inadequate pay 
in the church, they will, generally 
speaking, either turn their attention to 
some other pursuit, or live quietly 
upon their means. We believe, there- 
fore, that the immediate consequence 
of any law abolishing arbitrarily and at 
once the system of pluralities, would 
be to throw dozens of pauper parishes 
on the hands of their patrons, and, of 
course, to leave dozens of places with- 
out any spiritual instruction at all. 
But supposing we got over this diffi- 
culty, and planted an incumbent in 
each parish by force of arms, what 
then ? 

In all other professions,—in the 
navy, in the army, in the law, in all 
trades which require the exercise of 
talent or ingenuity,— it is considered 
necessary that a young man should 
serve an apprenticeship, as it were, 
or fill an humble station, before he be 
advanced to any post of responsibility 
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or honour. We would venture, with 
all due submission, to ask, whether the 
church be the only walk of life in which 
such a preparation is not needed? As 
matters now stand, or as they might be 
made to stand, by such enactments as 
we shall by and by hint at, we have a 
nursery for incumbents. Young men, 
when they first take orders, settle upon 
their curacies. In one or other of these 
a false step may be taken. This is much 
to be deplored, because it creates great 
seandal. But the young delinquent is 
only a curate; the incumbent quietly 
removes him, a better man comes, and 
the unfortunate affair is forgotten. 
Meanwhile the youth — for what is a 
young man of three-and-twenty but a 
youth ?— retires for a time into private 
life. He mourns over his own error 
— he corrects his evil propensity — he 
goes into some remote county where 
his fault is unknown —and being full 
of talent and zeal, and having his piety 
sharpened by the recollection of former 
weakness, he turns out to be one of 
the most useful and exemplary clergy- 
men in the church. 

Look at the same youth, however, 
planted at once as au incumbent in 


a poor but populous parish. Le goes 
astray: a clamour is immediately 
raised. Either a suit is instituted 


against him in the ecclesiastical court, 
or it is not: if it be not, the church 
is deserted ; and for the remainder 
of his days, or, at all events, till 
his patron remove him — which, sup- 
posing him to lie under scandal, is not 
very likely to happen—the incumbent 
preaches Sunday after Sunday to bare 
walls, and through him the whole 
body of the church is wounded. Ifa 
suit be instituted, not only is the indi- 
vidual ruined for ever, but a slur is 
cast upon the clergy at large, of the 
bad effects of which no one can form a 
conception who has not had the good 
or bad fortune to witness it. Thus, 
for want of the probationary step, 
which is considered essential to the 
prosperity of all other callings and 
professions, that which ought to be the 
most respected of all is covered with 
disgrace. 

Again, supposing that an act were 
passed to-morrow, prohibiting all per- 
sons in time coming from holding two 
benefices. Of course, there are no 


curates wanted — at least there will be 
very few, after the present generation of 
incumbents shall have died off. Who, 
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then, will think of educating his son 
for a profession in which not only is he 
without the chance of a speedy provi- 
sion, but which does not hold out to 
him the assurance even of immediate 
employment. We will say, for ex- 
ample, that Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
not being a cabinet minister, has a good 
living in his gift, and that he wishes to 
bestow it upon his second son. Un- 
fortunately, however, the incumbent is 
both a young and a healthy man ; and 
all the parishes in England being 
served by their respective incumbents, 
Mr. Knatchbull has no chance even of 
employment till the docum-tenens shall 
die. Is it likely, under such circum- 
stances, either that Sir Edward will 
persist in his views, or that the young 
man himself will come into them? 
We should think not; and, therefore, 
unless there be another law, rendering 
it imperative on the bishop to ordain 
the son or protégé ofa patron, no matter 
whether he be qualified or not, we are 
inclined to think that the abolition of 
pluralities will amount to something 
like an interdict against the sons of 
gentlemen becoming members of the 
sacred profession. What thecommunity 
at large is to gain by this does, we must 
allow, surpass our comprehension. 

But it will be said, we can still have 
an opening for young men by requir- 
ing the incumbents of large parishes, 
particularly in towns, to keep assistant 
curates. A word or two on that head. 
Before you do this, you must render 
the several benefices rich enough to 
maintain their curates; and, even on 
your own shewing, that will be a work 
of time. And when you have accom- 
plished your end, see what follows. 
Either you must require the town in- 
cumbents to dismiss their curates at 
the end of every three or four years — 
thus making them as it were clerical 
teachers, and subjecting their respect- 
ive parishes to the inconvenience of 
having inexperienced pastors always 
among them,—or, having once filled 
up your complement, you must close 
the door for a season against the ad- 
mission of any more candidates into 
holy orders. Besides, all parishes are 
not town parishes; and the kind of 
habits, nay, the very style of language, 
which is necessary to make a man 
useful in a town parish, would render 
him perfectly inefficient in a rural dis- 
trict. We do not, therefore, think that 
this expedient gets rid of the difficulty. 
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Are we, then, arguing in favour 
of the continuance of a system which 
all other men unite in condemning ? 
Is it to be endured, that he who is 
fortunate enough to derive his origin 
from an archbishop or a cabinet mi- 
nister shall hold two stalls — it may 
be a bishopric into the bargain, and 
perhaps a couple of parochial livings 
over and above? We answer, that 
against such abuses we are as ready to 
enter our protest as the most zealous 
Church Reformer living; nay, we 
would hail with gratitude a law which 
should prevent any individual from 
accepting preferment above a certain 
value. To fix the amount of that 
value is not, indeed, so easy a matter ; 
because, what would suffice for the in- 
cumbent of a parish in Durham, in 
Devonshire, or even in Kent, would 
assuredly not enable the rector of a 
London parish to hold his proper 
place in society. But, as a general 
rule, we might say, no man who holds 
a stall in one cathedral ought to be 
permitted to accept a stall in another, 
without vacating the first; that he 
whose living in town clears 1,000/. 
a-year, he whose living in the coun- 
try clears 800/., ought not to hold a 
second benefice with the cure of souls, 
and that the value of the benefices, 
not the distance one from the other, 
ought to be the sole point considered, 
As to the holding of livings by bishops 
in commendam, we are content to give 
it up,—not because it is either con- 
trary to primitive usage or anomalous, 
but because there is a strong feeling 
against it. And having provided, as 
we believe that we have done, amply 
for the maintenance of the bishops, we 
do not see that there is any necessity 
for contending about a point so unim- 
portant. 

We have already so far exceeded the 
limits which we bad set apart for this 
paper, that we cannot pretend to do 
more than glance at the necessity which 
is supposed to exist of giving to the 
rulers of the Church increased means 
of maintaining its discipline. For this 
purpose we recommend the annexation 
of a stall in every diocess to the arch- 
deaconry ; by which means the arch- 
deacon, who, next to the bishop, is the 
most important officer in the Church, 
will be able to visit frequently and be- 
come acquainted with the habits of the 
clergy ; a species of knowledge from 
which, owing to the total inadequacy 
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of his official funds, he is for the 
most part cut off. This done, we think 
that the bishop ought to be empowered, 
in the event of a charge being brought 
against any of his clergy, to summon a 
jury of twelve incumbents, who, having 
investigated the case, shall report to 
him ; and his sentence, grounded on 
such report, ought to be final. We 
would likewise revive the office of 
rural dean, giving him, under the new 
Church-rate system (for we take it for 
granted that the spirit of Lord Althorp’s 
bill will be revived), full authority to 
inspect the churches and glebe-houses, 
and to order, from time to time, such 
repairs as shall appear to be necessary. 
Whether or not it will be judicious to 
appoint official surveyors, we cannot 
pretend to determine; but if they be 
appointed, we would never allow them 
to act without having received the 
sanction of the rural dean. 

We have now said all that we in- 
tend to say; for the Tithe question, 
the claims of the Dissenters, the Re- 
gistry question, &c. &c., being all dis- 
tinct from the question of Church 
Reform, we would not, even if we had 
room, connect them with it in the same 
paper. We have written calmly, be- 
cause our Own conscience assures us 
that we are not actuated by any un- 
worthy motives. We have written 
plainly, because we believe, first, that 
our views will not be found to differ 
in any essential degree from those en- 
tertained by his majesty’s ministers ; 
aud, secondly, because, should our 
convictions prove unhappily ground- 
less, we shall still have nothing where- 
withal to reproach ourselves. Teor 
Sir Robert Peel and his cabinet we 
entertain the most profound respect. 
We laboured, as far as our humble 
abilities would go, to set them right, 
when out of office, with the public, 
and we hailed their accession to power 
as one of the greatest boons which 
Heaven could bestow on our coun- 
try. All this we did under the per- 
suasion that they neither would nor 
could oppose themselves to such salu- 
tary changes as the altered conditions 
of society require. But should it so 
happen that, in their anxiety to allay 
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popular clamour, in their eagerness to 
prove themselves superior to antiquated 
prejudices, they shall forget the prin- 
ciples to which the nation holds them 
pledged, and sacrifice principle on the 
altar of expediency, we tell them fairly, 
that not our support only—for that 
they may disregard —but the support 
of every honest man in the kingdom, 
will at once be withdrawn from them. 
There is a noble game before them; 
and if they play it truly, great will 
be their glory, and great the nation’s 
benefit. But let them so much as 
palter with justice and honour—let 
them equivocate between right and 
wrong—let them try to soften down 
opposition by giving up a single point 
on which their personal character and 
the moral condition of the country de- 
pend,—and their own downfal from 
office will be the least of the evil con- 
sequences that must follow. All confi- 
dence in public men will be destroyed ; 
and England’s monarchy will perish 
through the misconduct of those who 
undertook to preserve it. But of this 
we have no dread. 


Since the preceding pages were writ- 
ten, certain facts have come to our 
knowledge, which fully bear us out in 
the favourable opinions which we were 
so bold as to set forth touching the 
designs of the king’s ministers. Con- 
servatives they are, and will continue 
to be, in the best sense of that term; 
because, while guarding principle with 
the most scrupulous care, they will 
make every thing short of that bend 
to circumstances. This is as it should 
be ; and sure we are that the annexa- 
tion of the stall in Westminster Abbey 
to the poor living of St. Margaret— 
though not exactly the arrangement 
which we could have here wished to 
see made—will not fail to satisfy the 
most unbending loyalist, inasmuch as 
it marks the spirit by which the re- 
forming ministry is actuated. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel has but to go on thus, and 
he will command the respect even of 
his enemies—the steady and devoted 
assistance of all well-wishers to him- 
self and to the monarchy. 


The Songs of Italy. 


THE SONGS OF ITALY. 
Cuarpter II. 


(From the Prout Papers.— No. XII.) 


Sed neque Medorum sylve, ditissima terra, 

Nec pulcher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Hermus, 

Laudibus Italiz certent: non Bactra, neque Indi, 

Totaque thuriferis Panchaia pinguis arenis.”—Virc. Georg. II. 


We've met with glees “* from the Chinese!” translations ‘* from the Persian ;” 
Sanserit we've had, from Hydrabad, Sir William Jones's version. 

We’ve also seen (in a magazine) nice jawbreakers ‘* from Schiller ;” 

And “ tales” by folks, who give us ** jokes,” omitting ‘* from Joe Miller.” 
Of plain broad Scotch a neat hotch-potch Hogg sends us from the Highlands. 
There are songs, too, ‘‘ from the Hindi,” and ‘* from the Sandwich Islands,” 
Tis deemed most wise to patronise Munchausen, Goéthe, Ossian ; 

To make a stand for “ fitherland,” or some other land of Goshen. 

Since we must laud things from abroad, and smile on foreign capers, 

The land for me is Italy, with her SONGS “ from the Prout Papers.”—O. Y. 


Tuere has arisen of late years in England a remarkable predilection for the 
literature of the continent. The establishment of that excellent periodical the 
Foreign Quarterly is one of the mauy symptoms of this chronic distemper of the 
public mind ; and the statistic returns of his majesty’s custom-louse, presenting 
a steady progression in the import of wit and thought from beyond seas, though 
highly gratifying to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, have created considerable 
jealousy among our starving manufacturers of printed books at home. The 
great annual fair at Leipsic is, we are sorry to state, drawing more and more the 
attention of our booksellers ; and “ the Row” is doomed to experience all the 
manifold and often-commented-upon grievances, abuse, and abomination of a 
“foreign supremacy.” Nor are our historians and poets, our artisans in the 
novel-making line (male and female), our humble cobblers at the dramatic buskin, 
and our industrious hodmen from the sister island who contribute to build 
Cyclopedias, the only labouring poor thrown out of employment by this unjust 
preference bestowed on a class of operatives totally unknown to the trade; but 
even our brothers in poverty and genius, the old English ballad-singers, blind- 
fiddlers, and pipers, have been compelled to give place to the Barrel-organ, 
a mere piece of machinery, which has superseded industry and talent. The 
patronage of the rich no longer flows into the accustomed and recognised channels ; 
the old national claimants on public generosity, sailors with wooden legs and 
broken down “ match-venders,” have given way to Polish “ Counts” and 
Bavarian “ broom-girls.” This is a deplorable state of things, but nevertheless a 
true picture. Our brother tradesman, poor Bulwer, thought himself a lucky dog, 
a few weeks ago, to have got a day’s work from an employer in Conduit Street, 
who wanted a political pamphlet, that being a line of work which no foreigner 
has yet monopolised. But the job was soon done: and though Lytton tried to 
spin it out by sundry contrivances, ‘twas found to be but a sorry hit after all. 
He is now engaged on a pathetic romaunt of real life, to be called the Last Days 
of Grub Street, which we hope may go the round of the circulating libraries, 
and excite some commiseration for himself and for his fellow-sufferers. 

Matters must have gone hard with Tom Moore, since we learn with deep 
feelings of compassion that he is driven to compile a History of Ireland ; 
ostensibly for Dinny Lardner’s Cyclopedia, but we fear eventually for the grocers. 
Theodore look is determined to make hay while the sun shines, and las taken 
“the Bull” by the horns: we are to have three vols. 8vo of * rost bif.” Alas, 
Theodorick, hast thou never ruminated over the axiom of Boileau— 


‘** Un diner réchauffé ne valut jamais rien ?” 


Lady Blessington and Lady Morgan, aware of the prevailing epidemic, have 

anny § ’ 8 | P & &p 

Just now come out with sketches of continental manners: the former graceful, 

dignified, and rational, as she is ever wont; the latter flippant, shallow, and 
, ? pant, ’ 
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pedantic— incapable of appreciating the social circle abroad, and degrading by 
vulgar caricature the circle from which she sprang at home. So convinced 
is our friend Tom Campbell of the utter ee of giving to public 
taste any other save a foreign direction, that he has gone to Algiers determined 
on exploring the recondite literature of the Bedouins. We understand that he 
has made surprising progress in the dialects of Fez, Tunis, and Mauritania; 
and that, like Ovid among the Scythians, he has astonished the natives with his 
proficiency — 


“ Jam didici Geticé Sarmaticéque loqui.” 
. 


Fears are entertained lest he may venture too far into the interior of the country, 
and become a captive to some barbarian prince, who may detain him as a laureate, 
We hope not. Our partiality for so pleasing an author generates no wish to hear 
of his being “* bound in Morocco.” 

And still even the taste for foreign belles lettres is subject to variation and 
vicissitude. The gorgeous imaginings of oriental fancy, of which the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertaiments and the elegant eclogues of Collins were the dawn, have 
had their day: the sun of the East has gone down in the western tale of the fire- 
worshippers to rise no more. A surfeit is the most infallible cure for an inordi- 
nate love of sugar-plums; and when we recollect the voracity with which 
Lalla Rookh was at first devoured, and the subsequent disrelish of the 
“reading public” for that most luscious volume, we become convinced that 
authors have to cater for the cravings of an overgrown child, waxing capricious 
from indulgence, and ever calling out for change. There is an end to the run of 
popularity once enjoyed by camels, houris, bulbuls, silver bells, silver veils, 
cinnamon groves, variegated lamps, and such other stock items as made up the 
oriental show-box. This leads to a melancholy train of thought: we sometimes 
detect ourselves “‘ wandering in dreams” to that period of our schoolboy remi- 
niscences when Tommy was in high feather, a poetical rara avis — 


* And oft when alone at the close of the year, 
We think,—Is the nightingale singing there yet ? 
Are the roses still sweet by the calm Bendemeer ?” 


He has since tried his hand at Upper Canada and Lower Egypt—he has spent 
some “ evenings in Greece ;” but “ disastrous twilight” is fast approaching, 
and the “ chain of silence” (whatever that ornament may be) hangs over him. 

We would recommend a joint stock association of poor and enterprising 
authors, for the purpose of exploring that unvisited portion of the north-eastern 
hemisphere lying between the wall of China and the Arctic circle. The 
“ literature of the Calmuck Tartars” would not fail to become a general 
favourite ; and the tide of patronage, which under the influence of the Foreign 
Quarterly has been flowing towards New Zealand and Polynesia, might perhaps 
in the ebbings of that capricious flood visit the MSS. of Thibet and the elucu- 
brations of poets in Kamskatka. “ Hore Sinice ” found favour in the “ bar- 
barian eye ;” and Viscount Kingsboro’ has been smitten with the brunette muses 
of Mexico. Lord Byron set up “ Hebrew melodies,” and had a season of it; 
but Murray was soon compelled to hang the noble poet’s Jew’s harp on the 
willows of modern Babylon. We recollect when there was a rage for German 
and High Dutch poetry. The classics of Greece and Rome, with their legiti- 
mate descendants, those of France, Italy, and England, were flung aside for the 
writers of Scandinavia and the poets of the Danube. Tired of nectar and 
ambrosia, my public sat down to a platter of sourcrout with Kant, Goéthe, and 
Klopstock. The crude chimeras of transcendental and transrhenane philosophy 
found admirers !—’twas the reign of the nightmare— 


“‘Omnigenimque Deim monstra, et latrator Anubis, 
Contra Neptunum et Venerem, contraque Minervam.”—neid VIII. 


But latterly Teutonic authors are at a sad discount; and, in spite of the Ger- 
manic confederacy of quacks and dunces, common sense has resumed its empire. 
Not that we object to the introduction of foreign literature amongst us, provided 
we get productions of genius and taste: far from considering it as derogatory te 
the national pride, we hail the strangers with enthusiastic welcome. The Romans 
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in their palmiest day of conquest gave a place in the Pantheon to the gods of each 
province they had added to their empire ; but they took care to select the most 
graceful and godlike of these foreign deities, eschewing whatever was monstrous, 
and leaving to the natives the comfort of possessing each idol too ugly to figure 
in company with Apollo. Turn we now to Prout and his gleanings in the fertile 
field of his selection, “ Hesperia in magna.” 


Watergrasshill, Feb. 1830. 

I resume to-night the pleasing topic 
of Italian minstrelsy. In conning over 
a paper on this subject penned by me 
a few evenings ago, I do not feel, on 
second perusal, quite satisfied with the 
tenor of my musings: symptoms of 
drowsiness are but too perceptible in 
that performance of unhappy memory. 
The start from the fountain of Vaucluse 
was pretty fair; but after gliding along 
the classic Po and the majestic Tyber, 
it was an unseemly termination of the 
devious and meandering course of that 
essay to engulf itself in the cavity of 
an astronomer’s bob-wig. The peruke 
of Roger Boscovich was an unlucky 
“ cul de sac,” into which I must have 
strolled under some somewhat of sinister 
guidance. Did Molly put an extra glass 
into my vesper bowl? “Iwas a bois- 
terous night, and the old hag might 
have justified her pia fraus by that 
usual canonical plea, the * inclemency ” 
of the weather. For the future I'll mix 
for myself. 

When the frost is abroad and the 
moon is up, and naught disturbs the 
serenity of this mountain wilderness, 
and the bright cheerful burning of the 
fragrant turf-fire betokens the salubrity 
of the circumambient atmosphere, I ex- 
perience a buoyancy of spirit and a 
certain intellectual vigour unknown to 
the grovelling sensualist or the decrepit 
votary of fashion’s enervating pursuits. 
To them rarely does it occur to relish 
that highest state of human enjoyment, 
expressed with a curious felicity in the 
old ecclesiastical adage, “* Mens sana 
in corpore sano.” Their nights are 
spent “ in toys, and lust, and wine ;” 
but, could they relish with blind old 
Milton the nocturnal visitings of poesy, 
or feel the deep enthusiasm of those 
ancient hermits who kept the desert 
awake with canticles of praise, or with 
that oldest of poets, the Arabian Job, 
commune with heaven, and raise their 
thoughts to the beneficent Being “ who 
giveth Songs in the night” (Job, c. xxxv. 
v. 10), they would acknowledge that 


O.iver YorKE. 


mental luxuries are cheaply purchased 
by the relinquishment of grosser de- 
lights, and that there are ecstacies 
undreamt of in their Epicurean philo- 
sophy. A Greek writer (Eustathius) 
gives to Night the epithet of suggov, 
or ‘* parent of happy thoughts ;” and 
the “ Noctes Attice” of Aulus Gellius, 
noble prototype of the numerous elu- 
cubrations rejoicing in a similar title, 
from the “ mille et une nuits” to the 
“ notte romane al sepolcro degli Sci- 
pioni,” from Young's plaintive Night 
Thoughts, to the “ Ambrosian gossip” 
of Timothy Tickler,—all bear testi- 
mony to the genial influence of the 
stilly hour. The solemn bird of 
Minerva was the symbol of wisdom, 
not from any sagacious manifestations 
of a prima facie nature, but from the 
mere circumstance of its midnight pre- 
dilections, and its contempt for the vul- 
garities of day ; and Horace sighs with 
becoming emotion when he calls to his 
recollection the glorious banquetings of 
thought and genius of which the sable 
goddess was the ministrant. O noctes 
caneque Detiim! The accomplished 
Tertullian, whose writings Tom Moore 
has had the impertinence to call 
“ harsh, muddy, and unintelligible” 
(because above his pigmy comprehen- 
sion), tells us, in the second chapter 
of the immortal Apology, that the early 
Christians speni the night in pious me- 
lodies, and that morning often dawned 
upon their “ songs” —antelucanis horis 
canebant. He refers to the testimony 
of Pliny (in the celebrated letter to 
proconsul Trajan) for the truth of his 
statement. But, with all these mat- 
ters staring him in the face, Tommy, 
led away by his usual levity, and 
addressing some foolish girl as giddy 
as himself, thinks nothing of the 
sinful proposal “ to steal a few hours 
from the night, my dear!” a sacrilege, 
which in his eye, no doubt, amounted 
only to a sort of petty larceny ; 
he having stolen, in the course of 
his “ rogueries,” property of a far 
more valuable description.* But Tom 
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* Vide Prout, in loco, passim._O. Y. 
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Campbell, with that philosophic turn 
of mind for which he is so remark- 
able, connects the idea of inspiration 
with the period of “ sunset ;” the 
evening of life, according to the 
soothsayer of Lochiel, never fails to 
bring “ mystical lore.” Imprest with 
these convictions, the father of Ita- 
lian song, in the romantic dwelling 
which he had built unto himself on 
the sloping breast of the Euganeian 
hills, spent the decline of his days in 
the contemplation of loftiest theories, 
varying his nocturnal devotions with 
the sweet sound of the lute, and rapt 
in the alternate elysium of piety and 
poetry. In thesé ennobling raptures 
he exhaled the sweet perfume of his 
mind’s immortal essence, which gra- 
dually disengaged itself from its vase 
of clay. To use the beautiful words of 
the elegiast on A Country Churchyard, 
‘oblivion stole upon his vestal lamp :” 
and one morning he was found dead in 
his library, reclining in an arm-chair, 
his head resting on a book, 20th July, 
1374. 

I know not whether the enviable fate 
of Petrarcha may not be mine. My 
career has not been unlike his, as the 
revelations of yon chest, the posthumous 
disclosures of my history, the narrative 
of my sojourn in France and Italy, of 
my early affections and blighted hopes, 
may one day make manifest. But, like 
him, I find in literature and the con- 
genial admixture of holier meditations 
a solace and a comfort in old age. In 
his writings, in his loves, in his sorrows, 
in the sublime aspirations of his soul, 
Ican freely sympathise. Laura is to 
me the same being of exalted excel- 
lence and cherished purity ; and, in 
echoing from this remote Irish hill the 
strains of his immortal lyre, I hope to 
share the blessing which he has be- 
queathed to all who should advance 
and extend the fame of his beloved : 


*¢ Benedette sian le voce tante ch’io, 
Chiamando il nome di mia donna ho 
sparte, 
E benedette sian’ tutte le charte, 
Ove io fama ne acquisto.” 


If my “ papers” can promote his wishes 
in this respect, I shall die happy. Dus- 
engaged from all the ties that bind 
others to existence, solitary, childless, 
unmolested hy the busy cares of this 
world, what occupation more suitable 
to my remnant of life could | possibly 
adopt than the exercise of memory and 
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mind of which these compositions are 
the fruit? When I shall seek my lonely 
pillow to-night, after “ outwatching 
the bear,” when exhausted nature will 
compel me to terminate this second 
chapter of {talian reminiscences, I shall 
cheerfully consign another document to 
“the chest,” and bid it go rejoin in that 
miscellaneous aggregate the numerous 
mental progeny of my old age. This 
“ chest” may be the coffin of my 
thoughts or the cradle of my renown. 
In it my meditations may be nursed 
and matured by some kind editor 
into ultimate strength and manhood 
to walk the world and tell of their 
parentage, or else it may prove a silent 
sarcophagus, where they may moulder 
in gradual decay, and perish with the 
hand that traced them for posterity, 
But in either case | am resigned. [ 
envy not the more fortunate candidates 
for public favour: [hold enmity to none. 
And as for my readers, if I have any, 
all I wish or expect on their part is 
that they may exhibit towards a feeble 
garrulous old man the same kindly dis- 
position he is sure he feels for them, 
Oony dieevorey ey diarsrw tXwY Weos waveris 
ueas TocauTHY diartAsoras bo Fees TouTow 
Tov aywva. (Anuord. wes ortpay.) 

This reference to the beautiful exor- 
dium of that grand masterpiece of 
Greek eloquence, in which the Athe- 
nian orator vindicates his title to the 
crown of gold presented by his ad- 
miring fellow-citizens, leads me by a 
natural transition to a very memor- 
able event in Petrarcha’s life, that 
splendid ebullition of national enthu- 
siasm, when the senators of Rome, 
at the suggestion of Robert, King of 
Naples, and with the applause and 
concurrence of all the free states of 
Italy, led the poet in triumph to the 
Roman Capitol, and placed on his 
venerable head a wreath of laurel. 
The coronation of the laureate, who 
first bore the title, and first received 
that proud and flattering distinction, 
is too important a circumstance to be 
lightly glanced at in a paper like this. 
The ingenious German novelist, Mad. 
de Stael (a lady who has done more to 
give vogue and currency to her coun- 
try’s literature than the whole schiittery 
of Dutch authorship and the ‘ lanves= 
folge”? of Teutonic writers), in her 
beautiful romance of Corinna, has seized 
with avidity on the incident, and has 
made it one of the most striking fea- 
tures of her narrative. 
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Concerning this triumphant recep- 
tion of our songster by the Roman 
people, and his solemn incoronation 
on that rock of imperishable glory, 
Capitoli immobile sarum, we have from 
the pen of an eye-witness, Guy d’Arezzo, 
the most circumstantial details, told in 
style most quaint, and with sundry 
characteristic comments. In those days 
of primeval simplicity, in the absence 
of every other topic of excitement (for 
the crusades had well nigh worn them- 
selves out of popular favour), the no- 
velty and éclat attendant on this occur- 
rence attracted the attention of contem- 
porary guidnuncs, and the proceedings 

ossessed a sort of European interest. 
The name of the “ Laureate” (a title 
which, after centuries of eventful vicis- 
situde, is now worn by the venerable 
dweller of the lakes, the patriarch 
Southey) was then first proclaimed, 
amid the shouts of applauding thou- 
sands, on the seven hills of the Eternal 
City, and echoed back with enthusiasm 
from the remotest corner$ of Christen- 
dom. Ina subsequent age, when the 
same honour, with the same imposing 
ceremonial, was to be conferred on 
Tasso, I doubt whether the event 
would have enlisted to the same extent 
the sympathies of Europe, or the feel- 
ings even of the Italian public. It were 
bootless, however, to dwell on the pro- 
babilities of the case, for Death inter- 
posed his veto, and stretched out his 
bony hand between the laurel wreath 
and the poor maniac’s brow, who, on 
the very eve of the day fixed for his 
ovation, expired on the Janiculum hill, 
in the romantic hermitage of St. Onu- 
phrio. Oft have I sat under that same 
cloister wall, where he loved to bask 
in the mild ray of the setting sun, 
and there, with Rome’s awful volume 
spread out before me, pondered on the 
frivolity of fame. The ever-enduring 
vine, with its mellow freight dependant 
from the antique pillars, clustered above 
my head; while at my feet lay the flag- 
Stone that once covered his remains ; 
and “ Ossa Torquatr Tasso,” deep 
carved on the marble floor, abundantly 
fed the meditative mind. Petrarcha’s 
grave I had previously visited in the 
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mountain hamlet of Arqua, during my 

rambles through Lombardy ; and while 

I silently recalled the inscription there- 

on, I breathed for both the prayer that 

it contains — 

* Feicipa FRanctsc! TEGIT HIC LAPIS 
ossa Perrarce 

SuScIPE VIRGO PARENS ANIMAM! saTE® 
VIRGINE PaRcE! 

FessaQuE JAM TERRIS, CELI REQUIESCAT 
IN ARCE.” 


But a truce to this moralising train of 
thought, and turn we to the gay scene 
described by Guy d’Arezzo. Be it then 
understood, that on the morning of 
Easter Sunday, April 15, 1341, a pe- 
riod of the ecclesiastical year at which 
crowds of pilgrims visited the shrine of 
the apostles, and Rome was thronged 
with the representatives of every Chris- 
tian land, after the performance of a 
solemn high mass in the old Basilica 
of St. Peter’s (for religion in those days 
mixed itself up with every public act, 
and sanctified every undertaking), the 
decree of Robert, King of Naples, was 
duly read, setting forth as how, after a 
diligent examination and trial in all the 
departments of poetry and all the ac- 
complishments of elegant literature, in 
addition to a knowledge most extensive 
of theology and history, Francis Pe- 
trarcha had evinced unparalleled pro- 
ficiency in all the recognised acquire- 
ments of scholarship, and given un- 
doubted proofs of ability and genius ; 
wherefore, in his favour, it seemed fit 
and becoming that the proudest mark 
of distinction known among the ancient 
Romans should be conferred on him, 
and that all the honours of the classic 
triumph should be revived on the occa- 
sion. It will be seen, however, from 
the narrative of Guy, that some slight 
variations of costume and circumstance 
were introduced in the course of the 
exhibition, and that the getting up of 
the affair was not altogether in literal 
accordance with the rubrics which re- 
gulated such processions in the days of 
Paulus Emilius, when captive kings 
and the milk-white bulls of Clytunnus 
adorned the pageantry — 

‘“‘ Romanos ad templa Defim duxere 

triumphos.”——Georg. JI. 





* The Rev. Lawrence Sterne, in his very reputable work called Tristram Shandy, 
has the brazen effrontery to translate the curse of Ernelphus, Ex autoritate Dei et 
Virginis Dei genetricis Marie, ‘‘ By the authority of God and of the Virgin, mother 
and patroness of our Saviour!” thus wilfully perverting and distorting the original, 


to insinuate a foolish prejudice against a class of fellow-Christians. 


Prout, 





Fie, Yorick !— 
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Here are some details from the 
Italian chronicler, descriptive of the 
outfit and robes of the poet, who 
must have presented a strange figure 
in the accoutrements allotted to him : 


“They put on his right foot (Guy 
loquitur) a sandal of red leather, cut in 
a queer shape, and fastened round the 
ancle with purple ligatures. This is the 
way tragic poets are shod. His left foot 
they then inserted into a kind of buskin 
of violet colour, made fast to the leg with 
blue thongs. This is the emblem worn 
by writers in the comic line, and those 
who compose agreeable and pleasant 
matters. Violet is the proper colour of 
love. 

“ Over his tunic, which was of grey 
silk, they placed a mantle of velvet, 
lined with green satin, to shew that a 
poet’s ideas should always be fresh and 
new. Round his neck they hung a chain 
of diamonds, to signify that his thoughts 
should be brilliant and clear. There are 
many mysteries in poetry. 

‘« They then placed on his head a mitre 
of gold cloth, tapering upwards in a co- 
nical shape, that the wreaths and gar- 
lands might be more easily worn thereon. 
It had two tails, or skirts, falling behind 
on the shoulders like the mitre of a 
bishop. There hung by his side a lyre 
(which is the poet’s instrument) sus- 
pended from a gold chain of interwoven 
figures of snakes, to give him to under. 
stand that his mind must figuratively 
change its skin, and constantly renew its 
envelope, like the serpent. When they 
had thus equipped him, they gave him a 
young maiden to hold up his train, her 
hair falling loose in ringlets, and her 
feet naked. She was dressed in the fur 
of a bear, and held alighted torch. This 
is the emblem of folly, and is a constant 
attendant on poets!” 


The account of the day’s proceed- 
ings would have been a godsend to 
the penny-a-liners, aud other gentle- 
men of the press (if such a thing 
existed in those times), far more fertile 
in incident than the Lord Mayor’s show, 
or the King’s going down to open the 
new parliament. It appears, too, that 
when “ the business of the day” was 
over, the modern fashion of winding 
up such displays was perfectly well 
understood even at that remote period, 
and that a capital dinner was given to 
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the lion of the hour in the still sump. 
tuous hall of the Palazzo Colonna. 
The “ feeding time” being duly got 
through, poetry and music closed the 
eventful evening ; and the same trusty 
reporter from whom I have borrowed 
the above particulars informs us, that 
Petrarcha delighted his noble host and 
the assembled rank and fashion of 
Rome by dancing a Moorish “ pas 
seul” with surpassing grace and agility. 
This is a part of the ceremony which it 
may be advisable to revive now-a-days, 
when public entertainments are given 
to distinguished characters in the poli- 
tical world. Many of these honourable 
guests would be found fully adequate 
to the task, being for the most part 
skilied in that branch of the saltatory 
art called the “ pirouette.” 

Covered with honours and flushed 
with the applause of his fellow-country- 
men, the father of Italian song was not 
insensible to the fascinations of literary 
renown, nor deaf to the whisperings of 
glory ; but love the most exalted and 
refined was still the guiding star of his 
path and the arbiter of his destiny. 
He has left us the avowal himself, in 
that beautiful record of his inmost feel- 
ings which he has entitled ** Secretum 
Francisci Petrarche,” where, in a fan- 
cied dialogue with the kindred soul of 
St. Augustin, he pours forth the fulness 
of his heart with all the sincerity of 
nature and of genius. In the midst 
of his triumph his thoughts wandered 
away to the far-distant object of his 
affection ; and his mind was at Vau- 
cluse while the giddy throng of his 
admirers showered garlands and burnt 
incense around his person. He fondly 
pictured to himself the secret pride 
which the ladye of his love would 
perhaps feel in hearing of his fame; 
and the daurel was doubly dear to him, 
because it recalled her cherished name. 
The utter hopelessness of his passion 
seemed to shed an undefinable hal- 
lowedness over the sensations of his 
heart ; and it must be in one of those 
moments of tender melancholy that he 
penned the following graceful, but 
mysterious narrative, of a supposed 
or real apparition. 


Sonetto. 


Una candida cerva sopra l’herba 
Verde m’apparve con duo corna d’oro, 
Fra due riviere a |’ombra d’un alloro 
Levando il sol a la stagion acerba. 
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Era sua vista si dolce superba 





Ch’ i’ lasciai per seguirla ogni lavoro, 
Come l’avaro che ’n cercar thesoro 


Con diletto l’affanno desacerba. 


“ Nessun mr roccut,” al bel collo d’intorno 
Scritto havea di diamanti e di topati 
*¢ L1BERO FARMI AL MIO CESARE PARVE.” 


Ed era il sol gia volto al mezzogiorno 
Gli occhi miei stanchi di mirar non sati 
Quand io caddi nel’ aqua, ed ella sparve. 


The Vision of Petrarcha. 


A form I saw with secret awe—nor ken I what it warns ; 

Pure as the snow, a gentle doe it seemed with silver horns. 
Erect she stood, close by a wood between two running streams ; 
And brightly shone the morning sun upon that land of dreams ! 


The pictured hind fancy designed glowing with love and hope. 
Graceful she stept, but distant kept, like the timid antelope ; 
Playful, yet coy — with secret joy her image filled my soul ; 


Gold I beheld and emerald on the collar that she wore ; 


And o’er the sense soft influence of sweet oblivion stole. 


Words too — but theirs were characters of legendary lore : 
“ @esar’s Decree hath mave me free; and thro’ his solemn charge, 
Gntouched by men o’er Hill anv glen E wander here at large.” 


The sun had now with radiant brow climbed his meridian throne, 
Yet still mine eye untiringly gazed on that lovely one. 
A voice was heard —quick disappeared my dream. The spell was broken. 


Still the soul of Petrarch was at 
times accessible to sterner impressions. 
The call of patriotism never failed to 
find a responsive echo in the breast of 
Italy’s most distinguished son; and 
when, at the death of Benedict XII., 
which occurred at this juncture, there 
arose a favourable chance of serving 
his country, by restoring the papal re- 
sidence to the widowed city of Rome, 
he eagerly offered himself as one of the 
deputies to proceed to Avignon for the 
accomplishment of this wished-for con- 
summation. Whether a secret anxiety 
to revisit the scene of his early affections, 
and to enjoy once more the presence 
of his mistress, may have mixed itself 
up with the aspirations of patriotism, 
it would not be easy to decide, but he 
entered into the project with all the 
warmth of a devoted lover of Italy. 
His glorious dythyrambe to that de- 
lightful, but conquered and divided 
land, so often quoted, translated, and 
admired, is sufticient evidence of his 
Sentiments: but he has taken care to 
put the matter beyond doubt in his 
vigorous pamphlet, De libertate capes- 
senda exhortatio ad Nicolaum Lauren- 
tum. This “ Nicholas” was no other 
than the famous tribune Rienzi, who, 
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Then came distress — to the consciousness of life I had awoken! 


mainly excited by the prose as well 
as the poetry of Petrarch, raised the 
monde of independence against the 
petty tyrants of the Eternal City in 
1345, and for a brief space rescued it 
from thraldom. : 

Poetry is the nurse of freedom. 
From Tyrteus to Béranger, the muse 
has befriended through every age the 
cause of liberty. The pulse of patriot- 
ism never beats with bolder throb than 
when the sound of martial song swells 
in the full chorus of manly voices ; 
and it was in a great measure the rude 
energy of the “ Marseillaise” that won 
for the ragged and shoeless grenadiers 
of the Convention the victories of 
Valmy and Jemmappe. In our own 
country, Dibdin’s naval odes, full of 
inspiriting thought and sublime ima- 
gery, have not a little contributed to 
our maintaining in perilous times the 
disputed empire of the ocean against 
Napoleon. Neverwas a pension granted 
with more propriety than the tribute to 
genius voted in this case at the recom- 
mendation of George III.; and I sup- 
pose a similar reward has attended the 
authors of the “ Mariners of England,” 
“The Battle of Copenhagen ;” and 
“ The Sea! the Sea!” Ifnot, it is a 
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crying disgrace to the country. As we 
have come insensibly to the topic of 
maritime minstrelsy, I imagine that a 
specimen of the stuff sung by the Ve- 
netian sailors, at the time when that 
Queen of the Adriatic reigned over the 
waters, may not be uninteresting. The 
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subject is the naval victory which, at 
the close of the fourteenth century, 
broke the colossal power of the Sub- 
lime Porte; for which occurrence, by 
the by, Europe was mainly indebted 
to the exertions of Pope Pius V. and 
the prowess of one Miguel Cervantes. 


Barzelletta da Cantar per la Vittoria di Lepanto. 


Cantiam tutti allegramente 
Orsi putti attentamente 
Cantiam tutti la rovina 

Ch’ alla gente Saracina 
Dato tra Dio si fortemente. 


Cantiam tutti allegramente 

Che con straccio al fier dragone 
Squarcio il fronte si crudele 
Che mai piu drizzera vele 

Che nel mar sia si possente. 


Cantiam tutti allegramente 
Cantiam putti pur ognora 
Ch’ il ladron di Caracossa 
Fatt’ a l’aqua-salsa rossa 
Del suo sangue di serpente. 


Cantiam putti allegramente 

Di tre sei d’otto e di venti 
Galeotte e altri legni 

Fu il fracasso—o Turchi degni 
Del gran fuoco eternamente ! 


Cantiam pur allegramente 
Come poi piti delle venti 
Ne fur prese cento e ottanta 
E dei morti poi sessanta 
Mila e pid di quella gente. 


Cantiam tutti allegramente— 
Ma ben duolmi a dir ch’i nostri 
Fur da sette nila ed otto 

Ivi morti (se ’l ver noto) 
Combattendo audacemente. 


Cantiam tutti allegramente— 
Dopo questi, altri guerrieri 
Vendicar coll’ arme in mano 
Quelli e il nom Christiano 
Per virtu d’Iddio clemente. 


Cantiam tutti allegramente 

Per cotal vittoria e tanta 
Doveremmo ogni au far festa 

Per che al mondo altra che questa 
Non fu mai d’alcuno in mente. 


Popular Ballad on the Battle of Lepanto. 


Let us sing how the boast of the Saracen host 
In the Gulf of Lepanto was scattered, 


When each knight of St. John’s from his cannon of bronze 
With grape shot their argosies battered ; 

Oh! we taught the Turks then that of Europe the men 
Could defy every infidel menace — 

And that still o’er the main float the galleys of Spain, 
And the red lion standard of Venice! 


Quick we made the foe skulk, and we blazed at each hulk, 
While they left us a splinter to fire at ; 

And the rest of them fled o’er the waters, blood red 
With the gore of the Ottoman pirate ; 

And our navy gave chase to the infidel race, 
Nor allowed them a moment to rally ; 

And we forced them at leagth to acknowledge our strength 
In the trench, in the field, in the galley ! 


Then our men gave a shout, and the ocean throughout 
Heard of Christendom's triumph with rapture. 

Galeottes eighty-nine of the enemy’s line 
To our swift-sailing ships fell a capture ; 

And I firmly maintain that the number of slain 
To at least sixty thousand amounted ; — 

To be sure twas sad work —if the life of a Turk 
For a moment were worth being counted. 


We may well feel elate ; yet I’m sorry to state, 
That although by the myriad we’ve slain ’em, 

Still the Sons of the Cross have to weep for the loss 
Of six thousand who fell by the Paynim. 
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Full atonement was due for each man that they slew, 
And a hecatomb paid for each hero ; 

But could all that we'd kill give a son to Castille, 
Or to Malta a brave cavalhéro? 


St. Mark for the slain intercedes not in vain— 
There’s a mass at each altar in Venice ; 
And the saints we implore for the banner they bore 
Are Our Lady, St. George, and St. Denis. 
For the brave while we grieve, in our hearts they shall live— 
In our mouths shall their praise be incessant ; 
And again and again we will boast of the men 
Who have humbled the pride of the Crescent. 


The Venetians have been ever re- 
markable for poetic taste ; and the very 
humblest classes of society amongst 
them exhibit a fondness for the great 
masters of their native language, and a 
familiarity with the glorious effusions 
of the national genius, quite unknown 
in the corresponding rank of tradesmen 
and artisans in England. Goldoni, 
who wrote in their own dialect, knew 
the sort of critics he had to deal with ; 
and it is a fact that the most formidable 
judges of dramatic excellence at the 
theatres of Venice were the gondoliers. 
Addison, or rather Isaac Bickerstaff, 


tells us a droll story about a certain 
trunkmaker, who stationed himself in 
the gallery of Drury Lane, and with a 
whack of his oaken cudgel ratified the 
success or confirmed the downfal of 
each new tragic performance. I think 
the author of the Spectator must have 
had the original hint of that anecdote 
during his stay at Venice, where such 
a verdict from such a quarter was a 
matter of habitual occurrence. There 
is great delicacy of feeling and polish 
of expression in the following inge- 
nious popular barcarolle of Venetian 
origin :— 


Barcarolle. 


Oh pescator dell’ onda, 
Fidelin, 
Vieni pescar in qua 
Colla bella sua barca, 
Colla bella se ne va, 
Fidelin, lin, 1a. 


Che cosa vuol, ch’ io peschi? 
Fidelin, 

L’anel che m’é casca 

Colla bella sua barca. 

Colla bella se ne va, &c. 


Ti dard cento scudi, 
Fidelin, 

Sta borsa ricama 

Colla bella sua barca 

Colla bella se ne va, &c. 


Non voglio cento scudi, 
Fidelin, 

Né borsa ricama 

Colla bella sua barca. 

Colla bella se ne va, &c. 


Io vo un basin d’amore, 
Fidelin, 

Che quell mi paghera 

Colla bella sua bocca. 

Colla bella se ne va, &c. 


_ A Milanese poet, rejoicing in the 
intellectual patronymic of Nicodemo, 
has distinguished himself in a different 
species of composition, viz. the heroic. 


«Pr’ythee, young fisherman, come over— 
Hither thy light bark bring ; 

Row to this bank and try recover 
lly treasure —'tis a ring !” 


The fisher boy of Como’s lake 
His bonny boat soon brought her, 
And promised for her beauty’s sake 
To search beneath the water. 


” 


* [ll give thee,” said the ladye fair, 
One hundred sequins bright, 

If to my villa thou wilt bear, 
Fisher, that ring to-night.” 


‘‘ A hundred sequins I’ll refuse 
When I shall come at eve : 

But there is something, if you choose, 
Lady, that you can give!” 


The ring was found beneath the flood ; 
Nor need my lay record 

What was that lady’s gratitude, 
What was that youth’s reward. 


There is, however, I am free to confess, 
a rather ungenerous sort of exultation 
over a fallen foe perceptible in the 
lyrical poem which I am about to 
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introduce for the first time to a British 
public. Dryden has very properly ex- 
cited our commiseration for the “ great 
and good Darius, deserted in his utmost 
need by those his former bounty fed ;” 
but far different are the sentiments of 
Signor Nicodemo, who does not hesi- 
tate to denounce the vanquished in no 
very measured terms of opprobrious 
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invective. I suspect he has been 
equally profuse of lavish encomium 
during its prosperous days on that 
power which he seeks to cover with 
derision in its fall: and I need not 
add that I totally dissent from the 
political opinions of the author. How- 
ever, let the gentle reader form his own 
estimate of the poet’s performance. 


La fuga di Napoleone Bonaparte 
senza spada, e senza bastone, e 
senza capello, e ferito in testo ; 
Vacquisto’ fatto dei Prussiani 
di oro, argento, brillianti, e di 
suo manto imperiali ; e final- 
mente il felice ritorno nella 
citta di Parigi di sua maesta 


Luigi XVIII. Di Nicodemo 


A true Ballad, containing the Flight of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, with the loss of his 
sword, his hat, and imperial baton, besides 
a wound in the head; the good luck of 
the Prussians in getting hold of his va- 
luables, in diamonds and other property ; 
and, lastly, the happy entry of his Majesty, 
Louis Dixhuit, into Paris. From the Ita- 
lian of Nicodemus Lermil. 


Lermil. 
Aria di “‘ Malbrook.” 


Gia vinto Napoleone, 

Con fuga desperata 

Fra la Prussiana armata 
De trapassar tento ; 


Ma sgombro di tesori, 

Deluso nei disegni— 

Privo d’impero e regni, 
Qual naque, ritorno. 


Afflitto e delirante, 

Confuso e sbigottito, 

Col capo suo ferito 
I] misero fuggi. 


Senza poter portarsi, 

Spada, baston, capello, 

Involto in un mantello 
Da tutt’ i suoi spari. 


Argento, oro, brillianti, 

Il manto suo imperiale 

Con gioia universale 
Da Prussi s’acquisto. 


Ma non pote acquistarsi 

(Ben che non v’é paura) 

L’autor d’ogni sventura 
Che tutti rovino. 


Fugitto Buonaparté, 

Subito entro in Parigi 

I] buon sovran Luigi 
Che tutti rallegro. 


Fu la citta di notte 

Da ognuno illuminata ; 

Piu vista amena e grata 
Giammai non si miro. 


Rembombo de’ canoni, 

Acclamazion di, evviva 

Per tutto se sentiva 
Frequente replicar. 


Tune, “ On Linden when.” 


When Bonaparté, overcome, 
Fled from the sound of Prussian drum, 
Aghast, discomfited, and dumb, 

Wrapt in his roquelaure — 


To wealth and power he bade adieu — 
Affairs were looking mighty blue : 
In emblematic tatters flew 

The glorious tricolor. 


What once had seemed fixt as a rock, 
Had now received a fatal shock ; 
And he himself had got a knock 
From a Cossack on the head! 


Gone was his hat, lost was his hope ; 
The hand, that once had smote the Pope, 
Had even dropped its telescope 

In the hurry as he fled. 


Old Blucher’s corps a capture made 

Of his mantle, sabre, and cockade ; 

Which in “ Rag Fair” would “ from the trade” 
No doubt a trifle fetch. 


But tho’ the Prussians (’tis confest), 
Of all his wardrobe got the best, 
( Besides the military chest), 
Himself they could not catch. 


He’s gone somewhere beyond the seas 
To expiate his rogueries : 
King Louis in the Tuileries 
Has recommenced to reign. 


Gladness pervades the allied camps, 
And nought the public triumph damps ; 
But every house is lit with lamps, 

Even in each broken pane. 


Paris is one vast scene of joy ; 

And all her citizens employ 

Their throats in shouting vive le roy, 
Amid the roar of cannon. 
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La candida bandiera, 

Coi gigli che teneva, 

Per tutto si videva 
Piu spesso ventilar. 


Spettacolo si vago, 

Ricordo si giocondo, 

Parigi Italia, il mondo, 
Fe tutti consolar, 


Perche fuggi ramingo, 

E con suo deshonore, 

L’indegno usurpatore— 
E non puo piu regnar. 


Murat e Napoleone 
Tenete i cuori a freno 
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Oh! when they saw the “ blane drapeau” 
Once more displayed, they shouted so, 
You could have heard them from the Po, 

Or from the banks of Shannon. 


Gadzooks ! it was upon my fay 

An European holiday ; 

And the land laughed, and all were gay 
Except the sans culottes. 


You’d see the people playing cards, 
And gay grisettes and dragoon guards 
Dancing along the boulevards— 

Of brandy there was lots ! 


Now Bonaparté and Murat, 
My worthy heroes ! after that, 


Non vi avvilite almeno 
Che é cosa da schiattar. 


Ma si desperazione 

Mai vi togliese il lume 

I] piu vicino fiume 
Potete ritrovar. 


If this poet Nicodemo be in reality 
what I surmise he is, a literary rene- 
gade, and a wretch whose venal lyre 
gives forth alternate eulogy and abuse, 
just as the political thermometer indi- 
cates rise or fall, I should deem hima 
much fitter candidate for the ‘ horse- 
pond” than either Bony or Joachim. 
But, alas! how many sad instances 
have we not known of similar ter- 
giversation in the conduct of * gens 
de lettres.” I just now happened to 
mention the name of Dryden, com- 
monly denominated “ glorious John,” 
and what a sad example is there of 
political dishonesty! The only excuse 
I can see for Master John’s unsteadi- 
ness, is the fact of the habitual state in 
which he generally was to be found, 
and from which 1 suppose originated 
the surname of glorious, applied in his 
case. After flattering in turns Oliver 


Canzonetta, 


Son povera ragazza 
E cerco di marito 
Se trovo buon partito 
Mi voglio maritar 
Ma chi sa? 
Chi lo sa? 
lo cerco di marito 
Se lo posso ritrovar? 


To faccio la sartora, 
Questo é il mio mestiero, 
Vi dico si dayvero 
E so ben travagliar 

Ma chi sa? 

Chi lo sa? 
Io cerco di marito 
Se lo posso ritrovar ? 


I'd like to know what you'll be at— 


I think you must feel nervous ! 


Perhaps you are not so besotted 
As to be cutting the “‘ carotid” — 
But then —the horsepond ! —there I’ve got it! 


From such an end preserve us! 


Cromwell and Charles II., King James 
and King William, the poor devil died 
ofa broken heart, deserted by all parties. 
I cannot help indulging in a melan- 
choly sort of smile when I read his 
qeneanee on that canting thief old 

oll, the opening lines of which are 
worth any money. It would seem that 
the poet was at a loss how to grapple 
with his mighty subject, and could not 
discover a beginning to his praise ; 
the perfect rotundity of the theme pre- 
cluding the possibility of finding either 
a commencement or an end 


‘¢ Within a fame so truly circular!” 


But turning from such conceits, and 
from the affectation of courtly writers 
to a simpler and more unsophisticated 
style of thought, may I venture to think 
this trifling, but genuine rustic lay 
worthy of perusal :-— 


Village Song. 


Husbands, they tell me, gold hath won 
More than aught else beside ; 
Gold I have none ; can I find one 
To take me for his bride? 
Yet who knows 
How the wind blows— 
Or who can say 
I'll not find one to-day ? 


I can embroider, I can sew— 
A husband I could aid ; 
I have no dowry to bestow — 
Must I remain a maid? 
Yet who knows 
How the wind blows— 
Or who can say 
I'll not find one to-day ? 
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Gia d’anni vinticingue 
Mi trovo cosi sola, 
Vi giuro e do parola 
Mi sento alfin mancar. 
Ma chi sa? 
Chi lo sa? 
Io cerco di marito 
Se lo posso ritrovar? 


Simplicity is the inseparable com- 
panion of the graces ; and the extreme 
perfection of art is to conceal itself 
under the guise of unstudied negli- 
gence. This excellence is only attain- 
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A simple maid I’ve been too long— 
A husband I would find ; 
But then to ask—no !—that were wrong ; 
So I must be resigned : 
Yet who knows 
How the wind blows— 
Or who can say 
I'll not find one to-day? 


than by a diligent study of the old 
classics, and in particular of what 
Horace calls the exemplaria Greca. 
Flaccus himself, in his sermo pedestris, 
as weil as in his inimitable lyrics, has 


able by few ; and (if I be allowed to 
dogmatise) among all the writers of 
antiquity is most remarkable in the 
delightful pages of Xenophon. Never 
in my mind will the “ true ease in 
writing,” which, according to that 
most elaborate versifier, but still most 
fluent writer, Pope, ‘‘ comes from art, 
not chance,” be acquired otherwise 


given us beautiful specimens of what 
seems the spontaneous flow of un- 
studied fancy, but is ia reality tlie 
result of deep thought and of constant 
“ lime labor.” Menzini, the author of 
the following sonnet on a very simple 
subject must, in my opinion, have 
drunk deeply at the source of Grecian 
elegance. 


Il Capro ( Menzini). 


Quel capro maledetto ha presa in uso 

Gir tra le vite, e sempre in lor s’impaccia : 
Deh! per farlo scordar di simil traccia 
Dagli d’un sasso tra le corna e ’1 muso. 


Se Bacco il guata, ei scendera ben giuso 
Da quel suo carro a cui le tigri allaccia ; 
Piu feroce lo sdegno oltre si caccia 

Quand’ é con quel suo vin’ misto e’ confuso. 


Fa di scacciarlo, Elpin ; fa che non stenda 
Maligno il dente; e pit non roda in vetta 
L’ uve nascenti, ed il lor nume offenda. 


Di lui so ben ch’ un di l’altar l’aspetta ; 
Ma Bacco é da temer che ancor non prenda 
Del capro insieme e del pastor vendetta. 


The Intruder. 


There’s a goat in the vineyard! an unbidden guest — 
He comes here to devour and to trample ; 

If he keep not aloof, I must make, I protest, 
Of the trespassing rogue an example. 

Let this stone, which I fling at his ignorant head, 
Deep imprest in his skull leave its moral, 

That a four-footed beast ’mid the vines should not tread, 
Nor attempt with great Bacchus to quarrel. 


Should the god on his car, to which tigers are yoked, 
Chance to pass and espy such a scandal, 

Quick he’d mark his displeasure — most justly provoked 
At the sight of this four-footed Vandal. 

To encounter his wrath, or be found on his path, 
In the spring when his godsbip is sober, 

Silly goat! would be rash ;—and you fear not the lash 
Of the god in the month of October ! 


In each bunch, thus profaned by an insolent tooth, 
There has perished a goblet of nectar ; 

Fitting vengeance will follow those gambols uncouth, 
For the grape has a jealous protector. 
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On the altar of Bacchus a victim must bleed, 
To avert a more serious disaster ; 

Lest the ire of the deity visit the deed 
Of the goat on his negligent master. 


But still it is not part of my code 
of criticism to tolerate, under the plea 
of simplicity, that maudlin, enervated 
style, which some modern scribblers 
have adopted, and which finds an 
appropriate refuge in the pages of a 
certain decayed magazine. Haynes 
Bayly is the grand lama of this sect 


of poetasters. And indeed among the 
Italians, owing to the smoothness of 
the language and the facility of finding 
rhyme (when reason is scarce), there 
are many lamentable specimens of 
Haynesbaylyism. Here is one which 
I have very inadequately done into 
English :— 


A Serenade (Vittorelli.) 


Guarda che bianca luna 

Guarda che notte azzurra 

Un’ auro non susurra 
Non tremola uno stel. 


L’ usignuoletto solo 

Va dalla siepe all’ orno 

E sospirando intorno 
Chiama la sua fidel. 


Ella che il sente appena 
Gia vien di fronda in fronda 
E par che gli risponda 

Non piangere, son qui. 


Che dolci affetti, o Irene, 

Che gemiti son questi! 

Ah mai tu non sapesti 
Rispondermi cosi. 


Pale to-night is the disc of the moon, and of azure unmixt 
Is the bonnie blue sky it lies on ; 

And silent the streamlet, and hushed is the zephyr, and fixt 
Is each star in the calm horizon ; 

And the hamlet is lulled to repose, and all nature is still— 
How soft, how mild her slumbers ! 

And nought but the nightingale’s note is awake, and the thrill 
Of his sweetly plaintive numbers. 


His song wakes an echo! it comes from the neighbouring grove— 
Love’s sweet responsive anthem ! 
Lady! list to the vocalist! dost thou not envy his love, 
And the joys his mate will grant him ? 
Oh, smile on thy lover to-night! let a transient hope 
Ease the heart with sorrow laden: 
From yon balcony wave the fond signal a moment—and ope 
Thy casement, fairest maiden ! 


The author of the above is a certain 
Vittorelli, celebrated among the more 
recent poets of Italy for the smooth 
amenity of his anacreontics; which, 
however, I regret to state, are of a 
very washy consistency, and present 


Il dono di Venere. 


Cinta le bionde chiome 
Della materna rosa 
Sull’ alba rugiadosa 

Venne il fanciullo amor. 


E colla dolce bocca 

Mi disse in aria lieta :— 

‘“* Che fai gentil poeta 
D’ Irene lodator ?” 


for the most part nothing but what the 
French critics call “ de l'eau claire.” 
An additional sample of his style will 
give a sufficient notion of his capabi- 
lities in the sentimental line: — 


The Gift of Venus. 


With roses wreathed around his ringlets, 
Steeped in drops of matin dew, 
Gliding soft on silken winglets, 
Cupid to my study flew ; 
On my table a decanter 
Stood—perhaps there might be two— 
W hen i had with the enchanter 
(Happy bard !) this interview. 


Sure it was the loveliest vision 
Ever poet gazed upon— 
Rapt in ecstasy elysian, 
Or inspired by cruiskeen lawn. 
** Poet,” said the urchin, ‘‘ few are 
So far favoured among men — 
Venus sends by me to you her 
Compliments and a new pen. 






















































































































































































Questa nevosa penna 
Di cigno immacolato 
Sul desco fortunato 

Io lascio in dono a te. 





Serba la ognor, geloso! 

E scriverai d’amore 

Non cede il suo candore 
Che a quel della tua fe. 


What a difference between the feeble 
and emasculate tone of these modern 
effusions, and the bold, manly, and 
frequently sublime conceptions of the 
bards who wrote in the golden age of 
Leo X., under the influence of that 
magic century which gave birth to such 
a crowd of eminent personages in all 
the walks of literature. The name of 
Michel Angelo is familiar to most 
readers in the character of an artist ; 
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“ Take this quill—’tis soft and slender, 
Fit for writing billets dour — 
Fond avowals, breathings tender, 
Which Irené may peruse. 
’Tis no vulgar acquisition — 
’Twas from no goose pinion drawn ; 
But, by Leda’s kind permission, 
Borrowed from her favourite swan. 


‘* Sully not the virgin candour 
Of its down so pure and white ; 
Let it ne’er be dipt in slander, 
Nor lascivious ballads write. 
Lend it not to that Patlander, 
Denny Lardner ; and be sure 
That it never acts the pander, 
Like the pen of ‘ Little’ Moore.” 


but few, perhaps, will be prepared to 
make his acquaintance in the capacity 
of a poet. Nevertheless, it gives me 
unmixed satisfaction to have it in my 
power thus to introduce the illustrious 
Buonarotti to the British public, as a 
poetical writer of no ordinary merit; 
a greater proof of which will not be 
requisite than the following noble and 
edifying composition : — 


Al Crocifisso. 


Giunto é gia il corso della vita mia, 

Per tempestoso mar con fragil barca, 

Al comun porto ovea render se varca 
Conto e ragion d’ogni opra triste e pia. 
Ma l’alta affettuosa fantasia, 

Che l’arte mi fece idolo e monarca, 

Conosco or ben quanto sia d’error carca, 
E quel che mal suo grado ognun desia ; 
Gli amorosi pensier gia vani e lieti 

Che fien or s’a due morte m’avvicino ? 

D’uno so certo, e l’altra mi minaccia. 
Ne pinger ne scolpir fia piu che queti 

L’anima volta a quel amor divino 

Che aperse in croce a prender noi le braccia. 


Michel Angelo’s Farewell to Sculpture. 


I feel that I am growing old — 
Thy flame, my lamp of clay, behold ! 
*Gins to burn low: and I’ve unrolled 
My life’s eventful volume ! 
The sea has borne my fragile bark 
Close to the shore —now, rising dark, 
O’er the subsiding wave I mark 
This brief world’s final column. 
"Tis time, my soul, for pensive mood, 
For holy calm and solitude ; 
Then cease henceforward to delude 
Thyself with fieeting vanity. 
The pride of art, the sculptured thought, 
Vain idols that my hand hath wrought — 
To place my trust in such were nought 
But sheer insanity. 
W hat can the pencil’s power achieve ? 
What can the chisel’s triumph give? 
A name perhaps on earth may live, 


And travel to posterity. 
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But let, O Rome! thy Pantheon tell, 
If for the soul of Raphiel 
His glorious obsequies could quell 
The Jupcment Seart’s severity ? 
Yet why should Christ’s believer fear, 
While gazing on yon image dear — 
Image adored, maugré the sneer 
Of miscreant blasphemer. 
Are not those arms for me outspread ? 
What mean those thorns upon thy head? 
And shall I, wreathed with laurels, tread 
Far from thy paths, Redeemer? 


Such was the deeply religious tone 
of this eminent man’s mind, and such 
the genuine svestsu of Michel Angelo. 
An unfeigned devotedness to the doc- 
trines of our common Christianity, and 
a proud consciousness of the dignity 
which the avowal of those feelings is 
calculated to confer in the view of 
every right-minded person, are traits 
of character which we never fail to 
meet in all the truly great men of that 

eriod. Dante, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Masso, Raffaelle, Sannazar, Bembo, 
Brunelleschi, and a host of imperish- 
able names, bear witness to the correct- 
ness of the remark. Nor is Petrarcha 
deficient in this outward manifestation 
of inward piety. The death of Laura 
forms an epoch in his biography ; and 
the tendency of his thoughts, from that 
date to the hour of his death, appears to 


have been decidedly religious. Those 
exquisite sonnets, into which he has 
breathed the pious sentiments of his 
soul, rank among the most finished 
productions of his muse; and the in- 
tensity of his kindling fervour awakens 
corresponding emotions in the reader’s 
breast. So true it is that the poet who 
sings not of religion has broken the 
finest chord of the lyre. Laura, spi- 
ritualised into an angelic essence, still 
visits his nocturnal visions, but only 
to point the way to that heaven of 
which she is a dweller, and to excite 
him to deeds worthy of immortality. 
The opening stanza of one of these 
songs, which form the second part of 
the collection, thus distinguished from 
those written during the lifetime of his 
beloved, will suffice as a specimen of 
the tone that pervades them all. 


Canzone dopo la morte di Donna Laura, 6* parte 2*. 


Quando il soave mio fido conforto 
Per dar riposa alla mia vita stanca 
Ponsi del letto in su la sponda manca 
Con quel suo dolce ragionar accorto ; 
Tutto di pieta e di paura smorto 
Dico “ onde vien tu ora o felice alma?” — 
Un ramoscol di palma 
E un di lauro trahe del suo bel seno 
E dice :—‘* Dal sereno 
Ciel empyreo e di quelle sante parti 


Mi mossi e vengo sol per consolarti,” &c. &c. 


Petrarcha’s Dream (after the death of Laura). 


She has not quite forgotten me! her shade 
My pillow still doth haunt, 
A nightly visitant, 
To soothe the sorrows that herself had made : 
And thus that spirit blest, 
Shedding sweet influence o’er my hour of rest, 
Hath healed my woes and all my love repaid. 
Last night, with holy calm, 
She stood before my view, 
And from her bosom drew 
A wreath of laurel and a branch of palm : 
And said, ‘* To comfort thee, 
O child of Italy ! 
From my immortal home, 
Petrarcha, I am come!” &c, &c. 
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Towards the close of his career, when 
the vanity of all earthly affection be- 
came still more palpable to his under- mal passion. Still he felt that there 
standing, there is something like regret was in the pursuit of that pleasing 
expressed for having ever indulged in illusion something unworthy of his 
that most pardonable of all human profession as a clergyman ; and he has 
weaknesses, the hopeless and disin- recorded his act of contrition in the 


terested admiration of what was vir- following beautiful lines, with which I 
tuous and lovely, unmixed with the close :— 


grossness of sensual attachment, and 
unprofaned by the vulgarities of ani- 


Io vo piangendo i miei passati tempi, 
TI quai posi nel amar cosa mortale, 
Senza levarmi a volo avend’ io l’ale. 
Per dar forse di me non bassi esempi, 
Tu che vedi i miei mali indegni ed empi, 
Re del cielo invisibile, immortale, 
Soccorri all’ alma desviata e frale 
E ’1 suo difetto di tua grazia adempi ; 
Sicché s’io vissi in guerra ed in tempesta 
Mora in pace ed in porto; e se la stanza 
Fu vana, almen sia la partita onesta. 
A quel poco di viver che m’avanza 
Ed al morir degni esser tua man presta ; 
Tu SAI BEN CHE’N ALTRUI NON HO SPERANZA. 


The Repentance of Petrarcha. 


Bright days of sunny youth, irrevocable years ! 
Period of manhood’s prime, 

O’er thee I shed sad, but unprofitable tears — 
Lapse of returnless time : 

Oh! I have cast away, like so much worthless dross, 
Hours of most precious ore — 

Blest hours I could have coined for heaven, your loss 
For ever I'll deplore ! 


Contrite I kneel, O God inscrutable, to thee, 
High heaven's immortal king ! 

Thou gavest me a soul that to thy bosom free 
Might soar on seraph wing : 

My mind with gifts and grace thy bounty had endowed 
To cherish thee alone — 

Those gifts I have abused, this heart I have allowed 
Its maker to disown. 


But from his wanderings reclaimed, with full, with throbbing heart, 
Thy truant has returned : 

Oh! be the idol and the hour that led him to depart 
From thee for ever mourned. 

If I have dwelt remote, if I have loved the tents of guilt — 
To thy fond arms restored, 


Here let me die! On whom can my eternal hopes be built, 
Save upon Ture, O Lorp! 
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THE CLIFFORDS OF CRAVEN, 


A TRADITION. 


BY THE LATE ANDREW PICKEN, AUTHOR OF “* THE DOMINIE’S LEGACY.” 


Cuap. I. 


Ir our purpose were merely to reca- 
pitulate the honours, and blazon the 
quarterings of long-traced descent, 
among those old and notable families 
of whom England is justly proud, few 
would be found more worthy of this 
sort of illustration than the well-known 
name of the Cliffords, of Craven, so 
often shining forth among the great 
events of our history, and so long 
identified with the remains of antiquity 
and the most ancient seats and castles 
in Cumberland and Yorkshire. 

Springing originally from the ancient 
ducal house of Normandy, the first of 
them, from whom the line directly 
came, was called William Ponce, or 
Poncius, then bearing the title of Earl 
of Argues and Toulouse, followed his 
relative, William, to England in his 
bold adventure, and received a liberal 
share of the spoils of the conquest. 
This William had three sons, among 
whom were divided the lands and lord- 
ships which he had acquired by the 
right of the sword, as recorded in the 
celebrated survey made by order of 
the conqueror, and well known by the 
name of Doomsday-book ; and the se- 
cond of these, named Walter, or, as 
some write, Fitz-Richard Fitz-Ponce, 
assumed a new name on his marriage 
with a certain great lady of Hereford- 
shire, and thus laid the foundation of 
the English family of Clifford. 

From this time till the period of our 
main and veritable story, the De Clif- 
fords were possessed of more lands 
and castles, and united with more of 
the great old families, and enacted 
more historical and notable things than 
we have space here to narrate. But 
the tale-books of our infancy, and the 
romance-books of our youth, have 
made us familiar with the name of Fair 
Rosamond of the bower, the unfortu- 
nate daughter of Walter of that name, 
who, selling her virtue for a king’s love, 
all the entanglements of her romantic 
labyrinth in Woodstock park could 
not save her from a queen’s jealousy ; 
and her melancholy immurement and 
tragic end, in the bloom of her days, 
are the first on record to point a moral 
and form a-tale out of the ancient 
lineage of Clifford. 


Then there came after this stalwart 
knights and big barons of the name, 
bound in hundred-weights of iron and 
rattling in mail, with vizors over their 
faces and spears in their hands, ac- 
cording to the quaint effigies of the 
olden time. All these were occupied 
continually, no doubt, in fighting, and 
jousting, and biting the dust, to the 
great delight of romance-loving maid- 
ens, who think, as they read, that they 
hear again the stirring sound of the 
herald’s trumpet blasting to the fight, 
and unconsciously wave their white 
handkerchiefs at the fancied sight of 
red blood with all the pugnacious fer- 
vour of the ancient dames of the Tour- 
nay. Of this species of ever-to-be- 
admired fighting knights appears to 
have been that Robert de Clifford, of 
whom we read in history, who went to 
Scotland with the audacious King Ed- 
ward, who, thinking to conquer that 
kingdom once and for ever, presump- 
tuously carried with him, according to 
the national song, “‘ waggon-loads of 
chains,” to fetch away for a triumph 
his thousands of enslaved Scotsmen. 
But when the armies came to view 
each other on the celebrated plain of 
Bannockburn, and this gallant De 
Clifford, moved with valour, and fired 
with the ambition of conquering the 
Scots king himself, pricked forth be- 
tween the hosts, as the reader knows, 
and sought his man in the sight of the 
opposing lines, the strong arm of 
Bruce, who “ met him in full career,” 
flourishing his deadly battle-axe over 
his head, clove him to the chin, through 
the well-tempered helmet, with one 
terrible stroke, 


“* Until reeling to the earth with a thud 
he did go,”— 


a feat of his favourite hero against the 


‘audacious English knight which no 


Scotsman ever wishes to forget. 

But there were greater barons still 
came of the Cliffords after this, al- 
though the very son and heir of him 
who was slain at Bannockburn, for a 
bold misdemeanour, not uncommon in 
these times, (and that ere he was full 
twenty-two years of age), had his head 
taken from him, and set for a spectacle 
on York old castle. However, the 
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younger brother, thus obtaining the 
Clifford possessions, became united 
with the ancient family of Berkley, by 
a marriage which took place at that 
scented castle, and received for a 
fortune with the gay lady-bride the 
princely sum, for those days, of one 
thousand pounds and fifty marks ; and 
by other prosperous events, which soon 
followed, became, in addition to his 
own titles, Lord of Vipont and West- 
moreland, as faithfully set forth mixed 
with the genealogy of the peerage books. 

It was long before the time of the 
latter, however, that the Barons de 
Clifford had acquired and made addi- 
tions to the ancient castle of Skipton 
in Craven, which had still been called 
the honour of Skipton, and situated 
near the beautiful structure of Bolton 
Priory, in a romantic valley on the 
Wharf, became the favourite residence 
of the chiefs of the name. Many lords 
of Skipton came and went after this, in 
the lapse of centuries, like the leaves 
that bud out in spring and fall withered 
in autumn ; but some were plucked 
suddenly off the great tree of life, 
forced violently from their vigorous ex- 
istence, as is the fate of the heads of 
great families, by the storms of politi- 
cal convulsion or the ruthless sword of 
civil war, such as deluged England 
with blood in the memorable conten- 
tions of York and Lancaster. In these 
contentions the lords de Clifford, 
though, like many other of the combat- 
ants, counting near relationship with 
both houses, took a part so prominent, 
and fought in some cases with a valour 
so desperate, and cut down their bro- 
ther Englishmen sometimes even in 
cold blood with a spirit so ferocious, 
that the name flourishes in history, and 
is immortalised in the historical plays 
of Shakespeare, as morally exemplary 
of the effects of civil broil and hate 
upon the evil compliant spirit of man. 
This was particularly exhibited in the 
case of John Lord Clifford, ninth baron 
of the honour of Skipton, who, from 
the unrelenting sternness of his fea- 
tures, bore the expressive sobriquet of 
black-faced Clifford, and who, for his 
terrible valour at the battle of Wake- 
field, between Richard Duke of York 
and the unfortunate Queen Margaret, 
the spirited consort of Henry VI., was 
further named the butcher, from the 
number of Englishmen he slew with 
his own hand on that bloody day. But 
the feat might have been forgotten, and 
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the stern-hearted Clifford, after his race 
was run, have rested with his ancestors 
without the sobriquet being remen- 
bered, had not a tragedy been acted by 
him on the eve of that day, which his. 
tory records for the humiliation of hu- 
manity, and which poets and story- 
tellers repeat in their generations, be- 
cause it is useful to moralise over an 
affecting incident. 

But gentle woman is the companion 
of man in the midst of the most ruth- 
less events that stir up his passions, 
and scarcely softens his sternness, 
though almost excusing his crimes; 
while, for all that she cannot prevent, 
she is sure to be the sufferer, and thus 
perhaps eats her heart out at home for 
him and his deeds in silent lamenta- 
tion or apprehension. This was more 
particularly the case in England among 
the great houses of the time, in those 
days of public misery, when family 
fought against family and brother en- 
countered brother, led on by the de- 
ceptive infatuation of internal strife; 
or, rather, in obedience to the world’s 
fiery Molochs— ambition and emula- 
tion,—when dim-sighted ignorance and 
brooding superstition discoloured the 
fair objects of nature, and crushed and 
perverted, more than can be understood 
in our day, the natural aspirations of 
humanity. It was at a period, also, 
when the stars and planets were watched 
by the wisest, and the fate of man, 
during his wanderings on the earth, 
was yet supposed to be indicated by 
the aspect of the heavens, or affected by 
the incantations of witchcraft,— and 
when even his everlasting destiny in a 
future world was taken out of the hands 
of him who made the whole, and dis- 
posed of in fancy by cowled priests, 
amidst Gothic shrines and mumbled 
orisons, by the elevation of a symbol 
or the tinkling of a bell. 

Yet is ignorance, after all, the surest 
attribute of humanity, and even be- 
comes at times interesting, when sim- 
plifying the feelings and growing out 
of the vicissitudes of high rank, and 
tinging with mystic indistinctness the 
rude poetics of the olden time. But 
this is a strain which the reader, perhaps, 
will hardly thank us for, and it is time 
we return to the subject of our story. 

Within the walls of this noble build- 
ing the Lady de Clifford had waited for 
many long days in lonely desertion and 
apprehensive anxiety, straining her eyes 
from the utmost turret of the castle, 
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still hoping to catch a glance of some 
hasty messenger who might bring her 
news of her lord and the war: for 
these were not the times of accurate 
information, when organised intelli- 
gence flew by system from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, and came, as 
now, daily to each door by the magic 
effect of mechanic invention ; but mot- 
ley rumour with her thousand tongues 
deepened the troubles and terrors of 
the times, by the suspensive uncer- 
tainty of her fitful tale, which, coming 
on every blast and delivered in every 
form, was only tardily magnified, per- 
haps, into fatal confirmation by the 
serious message of the wearied horse- 
man. 

The gay time of spring was now ad- 
vanced into green fertility, and every 
thing around looked as rich and quiet 
in Skipton valley as if no war raged in 
the land beyond; and England, like 
the season, was flourishing in the pro- 
foundest tranquillity. But the sublime 
calm of everlasting nature is often in 
melancholy contrast with the perturbed 
thoughts that are permitted to harass 
the human bosom ; and Lady Clifford, 
within her lofty castle, was agitated by 
a restlessness that she could not re- 
press, as ifa guilt not hers had already 
involved her in suffering, and her own 
heart were preparing her for some sud- 
den misfortune. All day she passed 
in this feverish state, thinking of her in- 
trepid and valiant lord, whose promi- 
nent part along with Somerset and 
Northumberland in the war now raging 
in favour of a dethroned king and a 
lofty-spirited queen, against that Ed- 
ward of York already called the Fourth, 
whom she and her party naturally con- 
sidered an usurper, and still no news 
came to allay her anxiety. That painful 
anxiety she partook at the moment with 
many a high-born dame ; for England 
was then in a state of fearful distrac- 
tion, ferociously divided against itself, 
—the body of the land, says the his- 
torian, having grown into a monster 
charged with two heads, each of which 
looked divers ways, and devoured, or 
embraced in their dangerous grasp, 
every man who wished for peace and 
justice. 

Slow evening at last began to 
darken down amidst such gloomy re- 
flections as arose out of these circum- 
Stances, and the distant hills and 
nearer vallies round the castle faded 
away in misty obscurity, without an 
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object being discerned by which the 
lady could have hope, or one authentic 
word being brought her that could 
serve to allay her increasing anxiety. 
Suddenly, as she brooded over intru- 
sive thoughts, her countenance assumed 
a changed expression ; a strange rest- 
lessness began to beat at her heart, as if 
an unexpected light had shot into her 
mind to stimulate her to some hasty 
resolve ; and she rose and paced her 
echoing chamber, as though nature had 
just communicated to her one of those 
involuntary revelations by which the 
heart is often prepared for apprehended 
events. 

** Fetch me my forest-cloak and my 
strong buskins,” she said to her sur- 
prised attendant. “ Order Giles and 
Ralph to keep sharp watch on the 
wall, and Rob to be ready at the postern 
towards the hills; and tell me, Judith, 
whether you have a man’s courage and 
a friend’s readiness to climb with me 
the Pe 

“ T have only a weak woman’s 
heart, but I have a friend’s love, to go 
in your service to the world’s borders,” 
said the confidant. ‘ But bethink, 
your ladyship, of the night’s darkness, 
and the wild suspiciousness of this dis- 
loyal neighbourhood in these times of 
unnatural distraction. Let me dissuade 
you, lady. A new day brings new 
thoughts, and opens to the bright sun 
the dark glades of the forest.” 

** And exposes the purpose of the 
lone woman as well as her weakness,” 
said the lady, “ and hides, even by its 
gaudy light, the mystic twinkle of the 
night-stars, which, to the keen eye of 
instructed wisdom, indicates to mortals 
who inquire with faith the destiny to 
which they are appointed, and the 
world’s trials for which they ought to 
be prepared. Argue not now, how- 
ever, good Judith, but prepare thy rai- 
ment, if thou hast courage, against the 
night air. There are impulses of the 
heart that we may not resist, and secret 
presentiments of the inward thoughts 
that forewarn us of things that are to 
be, as well as point the index of our 
own duty. In truth, I must know fur- 
ther what Heaven pleases to reveal, for 
the sake, at least, of these pretty boys 
that already sleep so soundly in the 
chamber within. What mystery is 
over us I cannot penetrate, but well I 
know that some great change is from 
this to be the fate of the noble house of 
Clifford !” 
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It was not without the timorous re- 
juctance that belongs to the sex, and 
some further questioning regarding her 
purpose, that the lady was obeyed ; 
and in a few minutes the two de- 
scended the narrow stairs of the tower, 
and, crossing the court-yard, were si- 
lently let out by a little postern to- 
wards the hills. A single domestic, 
in the person of a large raw-boned 
Westmoreland man, known about the 
castle by the descriptive sobriquet of 
Big Rob, and well armed with a short 
sword, girded above his jerkin, and a 
hunting-spear in his hand, walked be- 
hind, and ever and anon whistled down 
the irregularities of a couple of fleck- 
ered greyhounds, that fawned and gam- 
bolled before the ladies. The night 
seemed unusually dark, as they first 
emerged from under the gloomy sha- 
dow of the castle; but when they be- 
gan to ascend the opposite hill, and 
its black turrets became lost in the 
distance, the clearness of the atmo- 
sphere seemed to increase as they went, 
and the stars twinkled out with such 
gleaming brilliancy, that the lady’s 
spirits rose as these seemed to multi- 
ply towards the mountain-horizon : and 
she drew a good omen to her fortunes 
from the sublime distinctness of Hea- 
ven’s constellations. 

They now began to descend, by a 
broken and interrupted path, into one 
of those marshy hollows so character- 
istic of English scenery in mountain 
districts, before draining and cultiva- 
tion had changed it into what we see 
it now —the wild face of nature; and 
in spite of the pilotage of Big Rob, 
and their own courage, were forced to 
pick or force their way among a suc- 
cession of low brushwood, rocks, stream- 
lets, and bog (into the latter of which 
they frequently sunk), in a manuer and 
with a resolution that would seem in- 
credible to the delicate females of the 
present day. At length, emerging 
from this sort of ground, and following 
for a space, in perfect darkness, a dry 
path, that cut off the angle ofa close 
wood, then clothing the sloping side 
of the opposite hill, they again emerged 
out into an open glade; where, by the 
gladly-hailed clear starlight, they could 
see the dark form of an old tower, 
which, shapeless and ruined, rose with 
fantastic indistinctness out of a sort of 
broken angle between the hills. As 
they drew near this lonely building, a 
brilliant stream of red fire-light shot 
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through a loop-hole in the tower, 
across the narrow dell by which they 
approached it; shewing that, even in 
these times of internal troubles, the 
inmate was more careful of his comfort 
than his security, and conceived that 
the wild solitude ofhis position amidst 
the hills was a sufficient safeguard from 
casual disturbance. 

‘*¢ For Heaven’s sake, lady, where do 
you go!” said Judith, grasping her 
lady’s arm, as she looked up at the 
tower. “ If I mistake not —if what I 
suspect be true —this solitary ruin is 
no less than the wizard abode of - 
And she whispered earnestly into her 
ear a few hasty words. 

To the timorous suggestion of her 
companion, however, the lady only 
replied by a slight smile, and a look 
in her face of serious confidence; 
which, by the red gleam of light that 
beamed from the tower, seemed to the 
superstitious confidant like the assur- 
ance of inspiration. Then whispering 
in her ear, * Take no alarm, for in 
these dismal days of distraction and 
vicissitude we have worse things to 
fear than aught we can meet with in 
the solitary retreat of the wise,” Lady 
Clifford drew her companion up to the 
low and hidden entrance of the tower. 

Twice the lady knocked, without 
any answer. At the third time, she 
perceived the loop-hole darkened, as 
if some one was reconnoitering them 
from within; while in the meantime 
Big Rob, who stood behind, becoming 
impatient at this disrespect to his mis- 
tress, struck the iron rest of his spear 
with a clank on a stone at his feet, 
and boomed out a loud cough of En- 
glish defiance, that echoed like a blank 
shot through the still dell around. 

“It is I, Lady Clifford,” said the 
barouess aloud, afraid of offence, “and 
only my two peaceable servitors, all the 
way from Skipton. Unbar, good Si- 
mon, and give me entrance.” 

“Saint Mary defend us!” said a 
sharp woman’s voice, fumbling and 
drawing the bolt within ; “ there’s ter- 
rors abroad that the stars have not told 
of, when Lady Clifford comes hither 
at this time o’ night! Welcome in, 
my lady, with the benison of the vas- 
sal. Surely ye should not have stood 
knocking at the low door of this ruin, 
like a common serf; but I am a lonely 
woman when Simon’s a-field, and there 
are marauders abroad that find out the 
passes in the hills,” 
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“ T take no offence at your caution, 
good dame,” said the lady, as the 
woman, by the light ofa burning brand, 
piloted her through a black and vaulted 
entrance, under which Big Rob was 
forced to stoop, into an inner apart- 
ment; at the farther end of which, 
under one of those huge chimneys 
common at the period, but in dwell- 
ings much better than the woman’s ap- 
pearance seemed to entitle her to live 
in, a large fire burned brightly, and 
served to cook a savoury mess ; which, 
in an earthen pot resting upon some 
stones, snugly embedded in a corner 
under the arch, were, even at this hour 
of the night, preparing for the table. 
The apartment was square, vaulted, 
and ribbed, like one of those low- 
roofed crypts that had once belonged 
to some monastic structure; and its 
black walls indicated well the occu- 
pation of the owner, by being chalked 
over with sundry fantastic mathema- 
tical diagrams, angles, and ellipses, 
thickly garnished with alphabetical 
figures and other mystic calculations, 
intermixed with rude sketches of the 
solar constellations, and signs of the 
zodiac, and quaint figures of crossed 
saints, who are supposed to interfere 
with the powers of heaven in the dread 
matters of human destiny. Otherwise, 
the apartment had a gloomy and tomb- 
like appearance, was almost totally 
empty, and, saving for a huge cross 
stuck by the wall, from which hung a 
ghastly dying Christ (who, by the flick- 
ering glare of the fire in the distance, 
seemed still to writhe in the pangs of 
mortal agony), a dusty skull, terrific- 
ally emblematic of mortality, a sand- 
glass, and a clasped book, with the 
rude convenience of a few stumps of 
log, was destitute of the slightest me- 
morials of aught to minister to human 
comfort. : 

Upon these impressive objects the 
lady looked round, with that solemn 
awe common to the mind of the pe- 
riod which we now choose to call su- 
perstition ; but which, in reality, be- 
longs to all times, and is still connected 
with many subjects, where pretended 
acquaintance with that which never 
can be known succeeds in imposing 
upon necessary ignorance. But when 
no seer appeared on his accustomed 
Stool, to give tongue and meaning to 
these mystic hieroglyphics, the coun- 
tenance of the lady fell with disap- 
pointment ; and she eagerly asked the 
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woman, who quietly washed her trench- 
ers near the fire, where Simon was gone 
to? and whether she had come all this 
journey in vain? 

** Expect you, lady,” said the wo- 
man solemnly, accustomed to use, in 
his absence, the picturesque phraseo- 
logy assumed by her husband, “ ex- 
pect you, that when the sky is opened 
out to the eye of wisdom, and the 
powers of the air have blown away the 
black mist, that the stars may be read 
like the book of the missal, my spouse 
should be idle within four walls, and 
dosing like the common serf under a 
roof of stone! Truly, lady, this were 
small compliment to Simon of the 
Tower; who is, doubtless, at this mo- 
ment communing with the bright hea- 
vens in some clear spot high on the 
hills, where the evil spirits of earth 
cannot touch him.” 

The feeling of awe impressed by this 
imposing answer, was rather disturbed 
by a sort of murmuring growl, coming 
from the hollow midriff of Big Rob as 
he sat behind ; who, having received 
some random notions of rude philoso- 
phising, while soldiering abroad, was 
one of those questioning infidels to 
certain matters of common belief, who, 
in all ages of the world, have imperti- 
nently disturbed the credulity of the 
faithful. Scarcely, however, had the 
lady time to notice this unsanctified 
interruption, when a heavy knock fell 
on the exterior door; and the woman, 
bustling forth, soon gave admittance 
to the wise man himself. 

There was nothing in the appearance 
of the seer, however, when he came 
within the red light of the fire, to jus- 
tify the unbelieving sneer of the philo- 
sophie servitor. Wearing the common 
priest-like gown of the period, there 
was little to distinguish him from ei- 
ther clergy or laity, but a narrow stripe 
of grey cats’-fur round the close cowl 
that he wore on his head, in place of 
the usual hood of the time; and, in- 
stead of the cross and rosary which 
would have marked him for the church, 
a small pair of oddly shaped compasses 
hung from his girdle ; the latter of which 
was of tanned sheepskin, and thickly 
marked with Arabic characters, and 
other signs of cabalistic meaning. He 
was neither far advanced in years nor 
striking in features, and, saving for the 
weather-beaten effect of his vigils on 
the hills, his face was mild and intelli- 
gent; and he bad, upon the whole, 
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that look of benignant gravity, mixed 
with frankness and sagacity, that would 
have disarmed suspicion, even in days 
like our own, and obtained him con- 
fidence and credit for sincerity and 
wisdom. Turning himself away as he 
entered, with that mysteriousness of 
manner that belonged to his character, 
he drew from under his gown a black 
board, thickly studded with white 
marks and signs; as also some small 
brazen instruments, which shewed that 
he had just come from a solitary con- 
versation with those heavenly bodies, 
from a knowledge of whose influences 
he drew his far-extended reputation. 
When he set his eyes upon Lady 
Clifford, as she rose from her log near 
the fire, he gave a slight start where he 
was; which he appeared, however, to 
check, and, stopping suddenly, clasped 
his hands together, and lifted his eyes 
to heaven, as if engaged in some 
mental ejaculation. He then came 
forward, and, bowing reverently, gazed 
on her for a moment in silence. 

Embarrassed by this reception, Lady 
Clifford was unable to address him ; 
for she saw by his manner that he had 
something on his mind regarding her, 
which was too impressive in itself for 
sudden communication. She pressed 
her hand to her heart, to keep down 
her impatience; and, knowing the 
cool slowness of wise men, determined 
to come by degrees to the matter of 
her anxiety. 

“ Thou art surprised, good Simon,” 
she hesitatingly said, ‘to find me here 
in thy solitary abode, under the cloud 
of night.” 

The old man smiled gravely, as he 
would upon the ignorance of an infant, 
and then slowly replied :—“ Surprise, 
lady, belongs to ignorance and sim- 

licity, but is unknown to those who 

ave long watched the world, or to 
whom the heavens reveal the course of 
human events. Thy thought may be 
spoken in brief words: to me, the cir- 
cumlocutions of ceremony are but idle 
interruption.” 

“‘ T have a son, reverend man!” 

*¢ Thou hast ¢wo sons, at present.” 

* And a husband—a loving lord — 
in the war, to whom my thoughts con- 
tinually g 

The astrologer shook his head, and 
gave a melancholy glance to the dia- 
grams on the wall. 

“ Oh! for mercy, old man,” cried 
the Lady Clifford, “what saith the 
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heavens about the fate of my lord? Is 
he to return tome? Is he alive? Js 
he wounded on some bloody field? 
Is he a prisoner in the hands of his 
enemies? Is he to be beheaded as a 
traitor before a gazing multitude, and 
his loved face to bleach like a male- 
factor’s from the dismal towers of 
York? Oh! tell me, from thy wis- 
dom, if thou hast read the prophetic 
stars, what is to become of me and the 
noble house of Clifford ?” 

“ Be calm, lady, and let not thy 
thoughts outrun the patience that be- 
comes thy state and prospects,” said 
the old man. “ Thou askest me for 
information of that which is, and that 
which is to be; but Heaven deals its 
light with a wisely sparing hand, for 
in this world wisdom consists more of 
the knowledge of evil than the expe- 
rience of good ; and we may not grasp 
hastily after that which, without the 
soothing intervals of time, and the de- 
licious thoughtlessness of hope, would 
only overwhelm us with melancholy. 
As for thy lord—to whom, in spite of 
the world’s reports and his enemies’ 
ban, I perceive thou bearest a woman’s 
love and a wife’s faithfulness—thou 
wilt soon know more of him than even 
the constellations have revealed to me. 
Suffice it to say, that the evil star of 
his destiny hath now the ascendant, 
and seems to blaze in a halo of red 
blood; for the unfortunate house of 
Lancaster is prostrate to the earth, and 
the star of York is triumphant.” 

“ Mercy, Heaven, then! and give 
me strength for what is to come!” 
ejaculated the lady; “ for man is an 
inhuman wretch in the lawless day of 
triumph, and more ferocious than the 
tiger in his spring upon the helpless. 
Then I am a desolate woman,” she 
continued, “and my pretty boys are 
beggars on the world! The noble 
halls of Skipton are no longer mine, 
and the ancient house of Clifford is 
ruined !” 

“‘The indications of the unfortu- 
nate,” replied the grave man, calmly, 
“are, by the natural associations of 
calamity, more rapid than the surer 
revelations of the stars. Know, that 
Heaven is more merciful to man than 
ever man to himself, by the sure mix- 
ture of good even with the bitterest 
evil.” 

« And is this all thy consolation, old 
man,” exclaimed the lady suddenly, 
‘to preach the coldest common-places 
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to a distracted woman? And hast 
thou nought to say of my sons, Henry 
and Richard, who, if their brave father 
is doomed to the block, are yet in the 
care of a doting mother, who will pro- 
tect them, and fly with them to the 
ends of the earth? Is thy mind tor- 
pid, or thy science at fault, that thou 
sayest nought of the revelation of my 
poor boys’ fate? Thou promised me 
to read the stars ere this time, and 
cast for me the horoscope of their se- 
parate nativity.” 

The astrologer made no answer, but, 
taking up a rod, pointed to a complex 
diagram on the wall; over whose 
chalked calculations the rude figure of 
some saint, or angel, seemed to stretch 
its arm and its protecting wings. 

“ Ts that, then, the horoscope of the 
future house of Clifford?” she went 
on; “‘and these the indications of Hea- 
ven’s intent? And thou, old man! 
hadst all this figured on thy wall and 
buried in thy breast, and came not to 
me for the seer’s reward, but obliged 
me to toil through bog and stream to 
seek it in this lone ruin, at the black 
hour of night!” 

“ Thou despisest common -places, 
and yet thou seekest them, lady !” said 
the astrologer, with some sternmness. 
“ Must I inflict more of them on thy 
patrician ears, to account for my act- 
ing with the ordinary wisdom of expe- 
rience? Is not, to the contemptible 
self-deception of thoughtless man, that 
which is offered always meanly re- 
garded; and that which is fetched to 
his own door, seeking a sale or a re- 
ward, suspiciously scanned and criti- 
cally depreciated ; as if, according to 
the proverb, it felt unsavoury in the 
nostrils: while that only which is 
sought after. with toil, and purchased 
with difficulty”-—(and, as he spoke, 
he cast a glance at the lady’s bemired 
buskins) —“ is duly valued, or makes 
its proper impression ?” 

“ Alas, good man!” replied the 
lady plaintively, “I already perceive 
my own state in thy worldly reply, and 
acknowledge how easy it is to reprove 
the unfortunate. I am reproved, even 
at thy feet; so now, whatever thou 
can’st tell me, since I have come so 
far, about my pretty boys, who are all 
my hope, will be sure to make on me 
a deep impression. Thou art silent! 
Have I not brought thee money to sa- 
tisfy thy cupidity, if the pride of wis- 
dom will allow thee to take it?” And 
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she offered him the contents of a small 
leathern bag. 

“ Lady Clifford,” said the astrologer, 
rising up solemnly, and standing over 
her with his arm extended, his eyes 
gleaming with passion, “‘ now thou de- 
servest a real reproof, which events to 
come shall assuredly bring home to 
thee and thine with more cutting ef- 
fect than the evanescent words of an 
old man. Is it not the presumptuous 
opinion of patrician pride, that the 
lowly are never moved by the motives 
of a man; and that all that is noble 
in human nature is confined to those 
who wear spurs and coronets? Out 
upon such audacious and wicked self- 
love! which shuts its eyes to every- 
day fact, and stifles the common sym- 
pathies implanted by nature in the 
human bosom; divides mankind into 
castes, to increase, by artificial morti- 
fications, his own misery ; and makes 
him base, at both extremes of circum- 
stances, by cheating him by art of the 
common blessings of nature. Thinkest 
thou that the poor pence, which the 
inquisitive anxiety of discontented 
mortals drops into my palm, is the 
only reward of my solitary vigils on 
the hills? that I have no pleasure in 
my contemplations, for the sake of 
their own loftiness? that there is not 
more nobility in true wisdom, and more 
joy in my penetrating communions 
with nature, than ever was conferred 
by the blazon of the herald, or the fame 
of the knightly gladiator? and that I 
have not more true gratification in 
guiding the ignorant by my noble art, 
and warning the unwary who have no 
experience, than that filthy dross (for 
which I have little occasion) could 
ever purchase? Even now I have a 
superiority over thee and thy race, and 
that even in the levelling and trying 
hour of human calamity; and if the 
stars have been faithfully read, it shall 
be known further in future days, when 
all the heraldry of the old house of 
Clifford shall not be able to save its 
proud scions from the common mis- 
fortunes of man — misfortunes which 
even kings and crowned heads are, at 
this moment, plentifully partaking of.” 

He sat down on his log when he had 
finished this speech, and, without no- 
ticing the awe-struck look of the hum- 
bled lady and her astonished attendants, 
began to trace with his rod the calcu- 
lations on the wall. 

“ T will not longer keep thee in sus- 
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pense, Lady Clifford,” he rejoined, 
after a little. ‘ Sad tidings will soon 
be brought thee to thy castle of Skip- 
ton; but let not thy heart droop, 
though the enemy hath overcome; for 
thou art, after all, of a noble line, and, 
according to the word of Lemuel, in 
the book of the Ecclesie, if thou faint 
in the day of adversity, thy strength is 
small.” 

“ But my sons, good Simon! Thou 
tellest me not of their fates,” said the 
lady, eagerly; “ for in them all the 
hopes of my house are centred.” 

“ T have had a vision of the sea and 
a vision of the mountain,” said the 
wise man, mysteriously, while he 
shrouded his upturned eyes with his 
hand, “ and a vision of secret flight 
and of public tribulation; but the star 
of the younger son went suddenly out, 
while the green sea seemed to roll be- 
tween, and that of the elder became 
forthwith eclipsed and obscure ; and I 
have watched it for many nights, but 
could hardly trace it; for it seemed 
lost to my calculation in that plebeian 
mass whom no man regards, and where 
all individual history is lost in the 
common neglect of the world. At last, 
wien I was wearied with seeking for 
it, this very night Mars came again to 
the ascendant position of my calcula- 
tions ; a great change appeared in the 
face of the heavens, and the star of the 
horoscope of the house of Clifford 
again shone out, broad and clear, and 
took its place brightly among the pla- 
nets of the sky. I communicate these 
things to thee, lady, in terms of com- 
mon signification ; for it is not for thee 
to know the sublime language of my 
art, which is expressively elaborate, 
and requires long years of study, and 
speaks of many dark things known 
only to the instructed.” 

The solemn silence which followed 
this speech, during which the two la- 
dies watched the astrologer’s counte- 
nance in breathless awe, was again in- 
terrupted untimely from behind by a 
hollow satirical cough, heaved up from 
the infidel lungs of Big Rob; who, 
not unimpressed, upon the whole, with 
the solemn words of the wise man, yet 
regarded some parts of his imposing 
discourse with much the same feeling 
that a mechanic-apostle of the march 
of intellect of our day would the pre- 
tending extravagancies of the gifted 
religionist. The philosophic servitor 
was, however, soon made to feel the 
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inconvenience of thinking before his 
age, as well by the suspicious glance 
of the seer himself, as by the instant 
frown of his believing mistress. So, 
settling his countenance to submission, 
and repressing his thoughts with the in- 
ward pride of a martyr, the business of 
the interview was suffered to proceed. 

“ And what is thy counsel for the 
present necessity ?” said the lady: 
“ for if I am soon to wear the weeds 
of a widow, upon my poor resolves 
and womanly efforts must depend, 
under heaven, much for the accom- 
plishment of the predictions of the 
stars, and for the ultimate renovation 
of our noble house.” 

“Thou sayest well, lady,” said Si- 
mon, pleased with her spirit; “ and 
these efforts will be certain of their own 
ultimate reward. Meantime, to yield 
to the bitter ordinations of fate is only 
the counsel of common prudence; to 
fly before the storm, and to dive out of 
sight into the depths of obscurity for 
a time, is the only true mode of safety: 
for a triumphant faction is more vin- 
dictive than the furies of Acheron, and 
the wrath of a king against a fallen foe 
breathes nought but fire and blood. 
Now go, lady, and leave me to my 
meditations. Provide speedily for what 
is at hand; and remember, if the heir 
of the house of Clifford must expiate 
the sins of his fathers, and achieve his 
own improvement by a tedious ap- 
prenticeship in the effectual school of 
adversity, be sure to tell him still to 
have hope, for Heaven never decrees 
to man unmixed suffering; and it is 
the nature of calamity, by the very 
virtues it calls forth, to work out in 
time its own deliverance.” 

The astrologer stood up, and bowed 
low to the lady; then waving his hand, 
his wife, watching reverently the mo- 
tions of her lord, plucked a brand from 
the fire under the arch, and, with some 
solemnity, shewed the party towards 
the door. In this portion of the cere- 
mony, Big Rob, pike in hand, took a 
part, with a dogged and tardy reluct- 
ance; but not daring to speak out in 
favour of his disrespected mistress, he 
merely had the satisfaction of throwing 
on the she-astrologer, as he afterwards 
called the woman, the angriest scowl 
that his black brows could muster, as 
she lighted him last from the door; 
and, giving another angry clank with 
his weapon, they all departed forth on 
their darksome way. 
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The mind of Lady Clifford was so 
taken up with reflections on the various 
items of the astrologer’s communica- 
tions, that she scarcely vouchsafed a 
word to her pensive attendant, and 
took little heed of the ruggedness of 
the path through which they soon after 
were obliged to pass. At length, when 
they emerged out from the entangle- 
ments of bog and brushwood, and were 
treading more even ground, the tongue- 
tied confidant ventured to interrupt her 
lady’s reverie with a few words of 
common-place comforting ; and find- 
ing herself speaking without being in- 
terrupted, even took upon her to sug- 
gest, that though the man of stars, who 
had just made such ill boding com- 
munications, was no doubt an exceed- 
ingly wise personage, yet in this case 
it was possible he might be mistaken. 

In proof of this, she averred, find- 
ing her lady still silent, that old wise 
William of Longspeth, who was well 
known to be as good a prophet as this 
Simon of the Tower, had promised to 
the maiden sister of the fighting squire 
of Grantly honour, a gallant knight, 
and a running page, before her nine- 
and-twentieth year; and yet here was 
the dame thirty-one and above, and 
never an offer to fulfil the prediction, 
except one from old Roger of Roul- 
spend, who, besides being unsightly to 
a woman’s eye, was as broken of wind 
as her father’s worst hunter. Besides 
this, Judith took the liberty to say, 
that for her part she did not like those 
fortune-tellers who always prophesied 
mishap and misfortune; adding, that 
she had had her own fate foretold 
many times, and that the bad luck 
never came in the way it was fore- 
boded; and she thought, moreover, 
that if this great astrologer was pleased 
to prophesy of my lord’s hasty death 
and a wersh widowhood to her ladyship, 
he might have had the civility to pre- 
dict a successional husband—an event 
which was at least as probable as the 
other, and but a natural fulfilment of 
the common course of nature. Upon 
the whole, she thought her lady ought 
to cheer herself up, and to take things 
to come in their appointed changes : 
and this comforting exhortation she 
clinched with an old-fashioned proverb 
about first and second husbands, more 
pithy in its meaning than choice in its 
anguage or allusion. 
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The lady was about to reply seri- 
ously to the import of this speech, 
when a loud whistle was set up by big 
Rob behind, who by this and a smart 
stroke of his weapon, laid on a conve- 
nient stump as he passed, shewed the 
ladies that, waving all ceremony, he 
was determined at least to let it be 
known that he was present, and would 
not be forgotten. That Robin should 
at last have come to this, is not in the 
least remarkable; for having been pent 
up for such a length of time, with such 
a deal to say, he could not contain 
longer, when wisdom was going, the 
good matter with which he found him- 
self bursting. 

“‘ It mayn’t be that her noble lady- 
ship will hardly choose to listen to her 
poor servitor,” he got out, “ but it’s 
my simple notion that that mysterious 
star-gazer of the tower, who has led us 
such a Will-’o-the-wisp chase through 
the bogs for nothing but to bring sorrow 
to our good lady, is naught, after all, 
but an old liar, and in close league 
with some one whom it would be dan- 
gerous to name in a spot like this — 
as my good squire in Norman-land 
used to say the strollogers all were. 
And I'll do penance barefoot from 
Skipton chapel to the nunnery at 
Bolton, if that story about my lord’s 
slaying does not turn out to be as idle 
a juggle as blind Humphry’s prophecy 
about the knight of Gair, who is still 
as hale and stalwart as poor Rob him- 
self, that’s here grumbling at home like 
a chained watch-dog, while good men 
are afield in the war—and is at this 
time’s speaking a valiant leader for the 
royal house of Lancaster, whom the 
saints prosper, God granting—gloria 
Dominus—Amen! But, my lady, 
craving excuse for my wandering, if 
strolloger Simon had cared as little for 
the gold pieces as you might ha’ picked 
out o’ the meaning of his long speech, 
his demure dame would not ha’ had 
liberty to cotch it so eagerly out your 
ladyship’s hand that time when she 
lighted us forth from the tower. I saw 
that with my eye, and I marked it too ; 
and I just think what I think.” 

In this way the several servitors, 
taking the usual liberty that the cir- 
cumstances seemed to give them, 
rudely comforted their lady to beguile 
the tediousness of the way, and not 
altogether in vain; for ruminating on 
all they said, with the usual tendency 
of human kind to mix glimpses of hope 
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with the worst fears, by the time they 
began to mount the hill overlooking 
Skipton valley, she had nearly per- 
suaded herself that, as is done with 
many things that we all profess to 
believe, the words of the astrologer 
were after all perhaps not much to be 
regarded ; and beginning to think next 
of more indifferent things, the wisdom 
and the prophecy were equally for- 
gotten. At this moment, as the towers 
of the castle drew quite near, her arm 
was suddenly grasped by the watchful 
Judith, who, stopping to listen, and 
pointing down towards the village be- 
neath, asked her if she did not see and 
hear something very unusual at this 
hour of the night. 

The three stood still and plainly 
heard the tramp of horses, while figures 
passed to and fro; the murmur of 
numerous voices was distinctly audi- 
ble, and the whole valley seemed alive 
with a strange commotion. Suddenly, 
as they hastened homewards, various 
lights began to appear gleaming from 
the towers of the castle, and a noise 
of the opening and shutting of gates, 
with trampling steeds and loud speak- 
ing, struck to the lady’s heart with 
terrible portentousness, and prepared 
her for some unlooked-for event. 

At length they mounted the rock 
behind, and with renewed apprehen- 
sion Lady Clifford got admission by 
the small postern aperture. As they 
crossed the narrow court, a more dis. 
tinct sound of voices reached her ear, 
as if of strangers wrangling and ques- 
tioning with Ralph the warder as to 
their admission into the interior, and 
his repeated assertion, which they 
would not believe, that at so unsea- 
sonable a moment his mistress could 
be absent. Scarcely had she reached 
her chamber in the tower, when word 
was brought her by the faithful Rob 
that several armed men were in the 
court, and one with loud words and 
insolent imperiousness insisted upon 
immediate admission to her presence. 
To her anxious inquiries who it was 
that took upon himself such indelicate 
presumption, Rob, with reluctance and 
a darkened brow, stated that he feared 
that that mysterious old Simon must 
have spoken some truth after all ; but 
from what seemed to be agog that night 
along the whole of Wharfdale, to his 
notion the crafty astrologer had gained 
his knowledge nearer home than from 
those stars up so high whose meaning 
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he pretended to read so distinctly. 
“In short, madam,” he added, “ the 
cause of the white rose must be really 
under an eclipse, for this man’s impe- 
riousness is of the insolence of victory ; 
and he is no other than my lord’s 
enemy, Sir Hugh de 

A change came over the lady’s coun- 
tenance at the mention of this name, 
“* Admit him at once,” she said, * and 
let me hear the worst. He shall see,” 
she added, gulping down her fears, 
“that I am no caitiff, to shrink in 
times like these from honourable mis- 
fortune.” 

A tall, weather-worn soldier, grim 
with the sternness of unnatural war, 
and heavy with mail, was soon ushered 
up by the scowling Rob, and came 
clanking in to the great chamber. 
Without raising his helmet, or any 
mark of suitable respect, he merely 
made a slight obeisance, and said he 
was come in the name of the victorious 
Edward, fourth of the name, and of the 
right royal and legitimate house of 
York, against whom the Lord Clifford 
had fought so long and so fiercely, to 
take with his followers instant posses- 
sion of Skipton Castle. 

‘And you and your insolent sol- 
diery,” said the lady, starting up, 
“ have been admitted by my coward 
knaves to make this demand in my 
own presence? But I am ready,” she 
added proudly, “ since trustless for- 
tune gives you for a moment the 
ascendancy, and until the turning tide 
of war drives you again forth as it now 
drives me—that is, provided you can 
now shew me satisfying authority.” 

The knight replied not; but un- 
loosing his girdle, and taking from 
under it a small piece of vellum, to 
which was attached a thick seal of 
green wax, exhibited it cautiously to 
the lady. A hectic flush passed over 
her face as she glanced over the instru- 
ment, and as the words of the astrologer 
rushed into her mind. “I see well 
the seal and the superscription,” she 
said ; “* but if war did not teach unne- 
cessary cruelty, a demand like this, 
brought into so remote a neighbour- 
hood, might be prefaced by some par- 
ticulars of the occurrences of the war. 
The wife of Lord Clifford may not give 
up his castle to the stranger, and flee 
with her children to circumstances un- 
known, without learning something of 
the condition of him who at such a 
moment is unable to protect her.” 
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«“ Unable, indeed,” half muttered the 
knight, while a grim smile of vindic- 
tive exultation passed across his stern 
features. “ And is it possible, lady,” 
he said, “ that I am the first to bring 
into this rugged valley the news of the 
complete triumph of the kingly Edward, 
achieved at the great battle of Towton ? 
Know then, madam, that for three 
days after his auspicious arrival at the 
Castle of Pomfret, the army of the king 
has literally waded in their enemies’ 
blood. On Friday began these contests 
in tumult and terror. Saturday, with 
further slaughter, saw a different, and 
to some that need not be named sad, 
result; but it was Sunday, the blessed 
anniversary of palm-carrying and ho- 
sannahs, which is marked on the ca- 
lends as a day of rejoicing, and of 
singing to the Prince of Peace, that was 
destined to see the most bloody en- 
counter that ever took place on the 
sweet plains of England.” 

“ Sir knight, for Heaven make no 
pause in thy tale!” 

The proclamation had scarcely been 
made in King Edward’s camp, that no 
quarter should be given to the rebel- 
lious adherents of the dethroned Henry, 


when, upon the quiet and grey Sunday 
morning, forth we marched by the old 


village of Caxton. Here, upon the 
green plain, overlooked by the quaint 
tower of Towton Monastery, both ar- 
mies came in sight. A fatal meeting 
it was to thousands that day; for it 
was like the union of the soul with the 
body, which is never to be parted but 
by death. Here the bloody proclama- 
tion was repeated to our anxious troops, 
for the superiority of Lancaster was ap- 
palling, when we saw them fill the 
plain like grasshoppers, and we knew 
that on our spear-points sat life ordeath. 
Had you seen the bold Falconbridge 
wave his lance in the van! had you 
seen the youthful Edward riding proudly 
in the centre, lady, you would yourself 
have caught the enthusiasm of a sol- 
dier, and almost joined in the shout 
for the royal house of York. Had you 
seen the onset and the hail of the 
archers,—had you witnessed the charges 
and the frightful confusion! but I tire 
you, as well I may, when you know the 
result. Ten hours we fought, until 
manhood itself began to fail; but 
Heaven, that giveth victory to whom- 
soever the stars foretell it, evidently 
fought with us,—for a storm rose in the 
sky over our heads, as if the spirits of 
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the elements waged more terrible bat- 
tle than even we did on the solid earth. 
In frightful hurricanes blew the snow 
and hail, but it was in the face of our 
enemies, and gave tenfold force to the 
arrows of our archers. It was now 
that the earls and commanders of the 
enemies’ host being slain, their cause 
appeared desperate, and at length they 
gave way. Seven-and-thirty thousand 
Englishmen these three days saw dead 
on the several fields of battle; and 
thou mayest not question, lady, my 
present power and message, for the 
last battle has utterly ruined the cause 
of the unfortunate adherents of Lan- 
caster. The feeble Henry himself has 
fled to Scotland, and little mercy may 
now be expected to thee and thy house 
from the just wrath of an offended 
king. 

“« And, my lord,” exclaimed the im- 
patient lady, “ where is he? How has 
he fared amidst these disasters! Does 
triumph over an enemy make men 
monsters? But thou tantalisest me with 
these selfish triumphs, without a word 
of the fate of the unhappy Clifford.” 

“ It is such as thou who art unhappy, 
lady, and not those who lie where he 
lies,” said the knight solemnly. “ The 
ruthless black-face hath had his desert 
at last. I say the Lord de Clifford 
hath perished.” 

A few moments of struggle kept her 
countenance calm. At last, however, 
the woman prevailed, and the lamenta- 
tion that now sounded through the 
echoing chamber, like all such burst- 
ings of genuine sorrow, was more indi- 
cative of the faithful virtues of the liv- 
ing, than the real worth ofhim who was 
lamented. 

“ Mournest thou thus for that 
bloody-handed man,” at length said 
the astonished knight,—*“ the traitorous 
author of all thy troubles — the ruiner 
of his house! the ruthless butcher 
whose name became a proverb!” 

“ Hold! insolent traducer of the 
dead! unmanly persecutor of the help- 
less living ! ungracious, ungallant mes- 
senger of evil!” screamed the lady; 
and as these passionate exclamations 
rapidly burst from her, she stood forth 
in the centre of the dim Gothic apart- 
ment, seeming to rise in height as she 
spoke, and her eyes flashing with in- 
dignation, as if the queen of terrors 
stood before him. ‘“ Talk not to me of 
ruthlessness and treason,” she con- 
tinued. “ Whatever the noble Clifford 
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was in thy eyes and those of his fac- 
tious foes, he was my good lord, and 
the father of my children. Though 
stern in battle, and bold to the sword’s 
point, as his enemies well knew, and 
that in the midst of frightful times, 
when Englishman butchered English- 
man like the savages of the isles — 
brother encounters brother on the field 
of strife, and all friendship and feeling 
are lost in the horrible ferocity of civi! 
war,——to me he was ever kind and 
condescending : often, indeed, he even 
unbent his sternness, his mistaken am- 
bition and bitter disappointment into 
my poor bosom ; and if his great spirit 
sometimes boiled over in inconsiderate 
harshness, under the harassments of 
the world, it would ill become a de- 
prived wife to remember, at an hour 
like this, the human frailties of a buried 
husband.” 

“ Buried, did I say?” she con- 
tinued, after a pause. “ Where is 
he,— where is the dear body of my re- 
vered lord? Sir knight, thou lookest 
on me with leaden disregard ; but I 
will leave thee my castle and all that 
I have, if thou wilt let me kiss once 
more the cold brow of my husband.” 

“ He is buried,” said Sir William, in 
the same callous tone, “ and thou 
shalt never see him more. Think you, 
lady, that the tears of widows and the 
mummery ofsepulture are to be thought 
of in the stern hour of battle? Nay, 
truly, stripped, as a rebel deserves to 
be, and thrown with the thousands 
whom the earth was to cover, thy lord 
was huddled into a spacious pit among 
the common vassals of the soldiery.” 

“ And hast thou the heart to tell 
this to mine own ears?” cried the dis- 
tracted widow. ‘“ Oh miserable wo- 
man! oh hapless babes! oh wretched 
world! where the phantom of loyalty 
or the ferocity of faction can turn men 
worse than wolves, who even, as brute 
beasts, do not devour each other. Sir 
knight, spare me further now ; and as 
soon as the morning of a new day shall 
fling her sad and ominous rays over 
these once happy valleys, I will fly 
from hence with my unfortunate chil- 
dren.” 

“ Thy children, lady! the heirs of 
De Clifford!” said the knight hastily, 
as if struck with a sudden thought. 
“It may not be! they must not be 
suffered hence ;” and, bustling his 
fingers as he spoke into the pouch be- 
neath his belt, he eagerly run over with 
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his eyes the writing on his firman with 
the green seals. “ I will take it upon 
myself,” he continued, as he put up the 
parchment with an expression of dis- 
appointment. ‘ Madam, where are 
thy two sons?” 

The baroness stood stock still, unable 
to speak, while her alarmed confidant, 
uttering a slight cry, immediately re- 
treated from the chamber. The knight 
waited above a minute for a reply, un- 
til a loud cough from the faithful Rob, 
who in vain by his looks attempted to 
gain his lady’s attention, strangely in- 
terrupted the solemnity of the moment. 
So stupefied, however, was his mistress 
by this unexpected blow, that, never 
turning her head to catch his beckon- 
ing glances, she stood gazing on the 
stern countenance of the knight, over- 
come with the astonishment of accu- 
mulated misfortune. 

“ My children!” she screamed ; 
** my innocent boys! Is this vindic- 
tive Edward not satisfied with my 
husband’s death, and all the wide lands 
of the Lords de Clifford, but he would 
glut his triumph with their young 
blood? No,” sir knight, she con- 
tinued, with despairing energy,—“drive 
me from this castle a beggar on the 
earth —exile me -— imprison me—~tear 
me in pieces! but you shall not take 
from me my pretty sons. Rob Gas- 
coyne! is there no one here to give me 
spear or sword, that I may rescue with 
my own arm my innocent boys.” 

“ Lady! madam!” cried Rob, now 
speaking out, “ you do not recollect— 
you are not aware”’ but, as the 
knight knocked with his lance on the 
great oaken door of the chamber, and 
several soldiers rushed in from without, 
the poor servitor could get no further 
hearing, his voice being drowned in 
the general confusion. 

Lady Clifford now began to entreat. 
“ Sir William,” she said ; man! surely 
you cannot mean this. Surely, even 
in the hour of triumph, his Grace of 
York will have mercy on the last hopes 
of the widow !” 

* As much mercy, madam,” replied 
Sir William sternly, as thy lord had to 
the tears and entreaties of the young 
Duke of Rutland, whom he, God 
asoilzee, cruelly butchered with his own 
hand. You start, as well you may, at 
the sound of that name; but even the 
ferocity of civil strife, which thou de- 
preciatest, cannot excuse so ruthless a 
deed; and now has arrived the day 
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of sure retribution. You @re reluctant, 
madam—’tis natural ; but while a shoot 
of the traitorous house of Clifford re- 
mains, can’st thou expect that he who 
hath now the power will not visit upon 
them that deed of cruelty ?” 

“ The unconscious child for the sin 
of the father?” despairingly screamed 
the lady. “ The unwitting innocent 
to suffer for the guilty ?” 

“’Tis only the common way of the 
world,” the knight added coolly. Then 
turning to the soldiers who had entered, 
he gave orders that the guards should 
be doubled, and the strictest care taken 
that no one made his escape from the 
castle. 

“If I may be bold to speak, Sir 
Knight,” said Rob, now coming for- 
ward with a confident obeisance, *“ that 
be a trouble that’s full late o’ doing on, 
I’se thinking, as far as my young lord 
and his brother ha’ to do wi’t; for if 
her ladyship’s memory were not short- 
ened with the wars, she would mind 
how J took ’em myself from the castle, 
for fear o’ bad news, two days agone; 
and now the dear lordlings are sound 
asleep, she knows where.” 

The knight looked first at Rob, and 
then at the lady. 

“Heaven is merciful, in spite of my 
confused head,” she exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands, and with a woman’s 
tact and a mother’s anxiety, and catch- 
ing at the ready ruse of the inventive 
servitor: “ "Tis true they are safe, and 
I am happy.” 

“Ts it so, knave?” rejoined the 
angry knight; “ take care what thou 
sayest to me—for if thou liest, I shall 
hang thee so high, from some turret of 
this castle, that the greedy rooks who 
croak round the battlements will hardly 
have courage to alight on thy skull and 
peck out thy traitorous eyes !” 

“ ’Tis as veritable fact as that there 
are knaves amongst us,” said Rob, 
boldly ; “ and as for the matter o’ the 
hanging, Sir Knight, truly, in these 
days of war’s civilities, as the gentles 
please to speak, that same is so little a 
rarity, that ’twere hard to read in the 
stars which knave shall swing first. 
Then, as for the other way on’t, that 
saves the hemp. Ifrumourspeaks true, 
there are as good heads as ever sat on 
either of our shoulders taking the air 
this same cold night from the grey 
walls of the old city of York. 

“ $’death, but here are ill mannered 
varlets !” the astonished knight was be- 
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ginning to say; but the lady, now re- 
lieved, and recovering her composure 
by the well-timed maneuvre of the 
man, interrupted Sir William by a 
simple wave of the hand, and remind- 
ing him of what was due to her sex, as 
well as of the lateness of the hour and 
the agitation that she had undergone, 
he and his men were induced to with- 
draw. Retiring, then, to an inner 
apartment, she essayed to cogitate 
measures becoming the exigency of the 
occasion. 

Finding no one near, she sat down 
on a bench, and indulged for a few 
minutes in womanly grief over the sad 
fate of her unfortunate lord, mingled, 
no doubt, with a rush of those inte- 
resting recollections which crowd into 
the mind of the new made widow. 
These feeelings of the past soon mer- 
ging, however, into those of astonish- 
ment at the strange circumstances of 
her altered situation, she rose hastily, 
and recollecting the communication of 
the last half hour, made quickly for the 
dormitory of her sleeping boys. 

But when she entered and saw the 
couch deserted, while a small brass 
lamp still burning on a settle shewed 
that some one had but recently left the 
spot, uttering a scream of maternal ter- 
ror, she was ready to sink on the floor of 
the deserted apartment. A moment’s 
consideration of the state of the cham- 
ber, however, served to bring back the 
assurance of her mind; for observing 
the boys’ dresses gone, the pins on 
the walls empty, the wardrobe doors 
standing open, and various articles 
strewed about, she immediately judged 
what was the truth, that her faithful 
attendant, taking the hint from the na- 
ture of the conversation below, together 
with the winks and nods of big Rob, 
had hastily awaked the infants from 
their rest, and dressing them quickly, 
had during the confusion managed to 
get them across the court, and made 
her escape with them by the secret 
postern, at the moment the servitor 
was diverting the knight’s attention by 
his bold and braving impudence. This 
surmise was soon confirmed by the 
report of another female attendant, and 
the cautious entrance of Rob himself, 
who with blunt boldness gave what 
particulars he could; when the agi- 
tated lady, falling down on her knees 
by the empty couch, and praying 
Heaven's. protection to her fugitive 
children, at last exhausted, threw her- 
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self down upon it to obtain an hour’s 
composure, before the new day should 
call her to the trials of her peculiar 
situation. 


Cuap. III. 


The new day did shine out over the 
romantic valley of the Wharffe with a 
quiet beauty and an enlivening effect, 
such as is often, in the gleaming fresh- 
ness of morning, experienced to their 
relief by the sad of heart ; as if Heaven 
would by its own cheering light con- 
tradict the sombre inferences of de- 
spondency, and by the silent preach- 
ing of the blessed sky teach weak 
humagity that it never comes with evil 
but it comes also with good, and that 
through every dark cloud of present 
sorrow there may yet be seen, though 
indistinctly, the promise-giving rain- 
bow of future joy. 

Accordingly, with better spirits than 
she could have counted on, and a reso- 
lution animated by the consciousness 
of what was incumbent on her for the 
sake of her boys, the lady was enabled 
to get ready soon after daybreak for 
her ultimate departure from Skipton, 
with the small remains of her faithful 
household, and such few articles of 
necessary use and convenient transport 
as the insolence of conquest and pos- 
session permitted her to carry off. A 
gleam of humanity and knightly feel- 
ing on the part of Sir William to- 
wards a noble and widowed dame, 
thus obliged to fly from her home, 
together, in truth, with his want of 
instruction on the matter, saved her 
from further questioning for the pre- 
sent regarding her sons; and long 
before the sun had shot the rays of 
noon into Skipton valley, she mounted 
one of the few steeds that her unfor- 
tunate lord had not carried with him 
to the war, and with her small train 
set forth to leave the castle. 

The only thing that embarrassed her 
in the course of these preparations was 
the unaccountable absence of big Rob, 
who, either alarmed for his neck by the 
threatenings of the knight, or prudently 
playing the rat to a falling house, as his 
brethren of the outer hall were detrac- 
tively ready to insinuate, to enhance 
the superiority of their own virtue, 
had managed to “ clear out” before 
break of day, and at this interesting 
moment was nowhere to be seen. But 
the lady had more confidence in human 
nature than to believe such dereliction 
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in her long-tried servant, and guessing 
that some plan in reference to the safety 
of his young masters had induced this 
conduct in the wary henchman, put 
her trust in Providence, and set forth 
on her way. Pride of nature and the 
natural dignity of misfortune supported 
her as she rode through the ranks of 
the soldiers whom the knight, with a 
mixture of gallantry and vindictive 
triumph, had drawn out within the 
court, obliging her to pass through 
between their files ; but when she had 
fairly turned her back on the castle, 
and bade farewell to its lofty towers, 
as she, now a fugitive, wound with her 
few followers round the rugged face of 
the opposite hill, that thing we call 
sentiment became too strong for her; 
all the aphorisms of her reason could 
not prevent it from choking in her 
throat, until, averting her eyes from 
those noble turrets, she gave vent to 
her feelings in a flood of silent tears. 
This burst of nature she allowed to 
take its way for some time, it having 
more reference to the past and the 
strange uncertain future than she was 
quite willing to confess to herself; 
until the turn of the hill hiding Skip- 
ton and all its objects from her view, 
she dried her tears bravely, and ad- 
dressed herself to her journey. 
Shaping her course towards the 
north, the unfortunate traveller avoided, 
as much as possible, such paths as, 
even in those days, were formed into 
a beaten road, and might be called 
— highways; for those, and the 
vamlets or townships through which 
they led, were so dangerous to an 
unattended lady of rank, flying, like 
thousands of others, from the insoleuce 
of the successful faction, that she shrunk 
in terror from the scenes around her. 
As often as she approached those 
rutted and unfenced highways, which 
then served the common ‘raveller, or 
paused in surmounting a hill which 
lay on her track, the tramp of horses 
and the gleam of armour, the coarse 
oaths or loud holloas of the triumphant 
Yorkists, as they scoured in squadrons 
across the plains, with dejected pri- 
soners, startled her into alarm at every 
turn of her journey, and excited a dark 
train of melancholy reflections. Add 
to this the numerous groups of unfor- 
tunate Lancastrians, straggling in small 
numbers ; some carrying their wounded 
from the fatal neighbourhood of Towton, 
and all faint from hunger and dispirited 
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from defeat; for no one, even in this 
their own country, would open a door 
to give them food or shelter, because 
they were on the losing side; while 
ever and anon these were met by 
parties of poor rustic people, favourers 
or suspected abettors of the same cause, 
who, having been constrained to flee 
from their homes, deepened the misery 
and increased the general terror caused 
by the victorious despoilers. 

Often did Lady Clifford’s heart throb 
with compassion, having to pass on 
one occasion through a particularly ob- 
noxious quarter of the country, at the 
distressing sights she was forced to 
witness ; often was her light store of 
cordials and provisions opened to re- 
lieve the distressed, whom she found 
lurking in concealed groups on her 
way ; while the licentious violence of 
the lawless soldiery, as they fell in 
with these parties of unhappy way- 
farers, and the occasional blaze of 
burning villages, which, in the vin- 
dictive wantonness of triumph, the sol- 
diery set on fire upon the least fancied 
provocation, illumined the horizon with 
a melancholy light, and sickened the 
heart with the horrors of civil war. 

At length, after many petty alarms 
and harassments, such as were likely 
to grow out of the occasion and the 
time, and after more adventures by 
bog and stream, peasant’s hut and 
knight’s tower, than we have here 
space to recount, the lady came in 
sight of the hoary old keep of Lones- 
borough Castle, the residence of her fa- 
ther, Henry Bromeflete, Lord de Vesci, 
who, fortunately for himself, as well as 
for her at this moment, had decided 
on keeping aloof during the destructive 
contentions between York and Lan- 
caster, and was therefore in some con- 
dition to offer her an asylum. How far, 
however, this might be available to the 
heirs of De Clifford was a question 
which she considered, as she went, 
with much solicitude; and indeed, 
having travelled thus far without once 
hearing of her sons, or obtaining the 
slightest trace of their steps, her mind 
became harassed with a succession of 
apprehensions, until it was wound up 
into a painful oppression of anxiety. 

Mounting the rising ground, which 
brought close to her view the swelling 
undulations of those bold pasture-lands, 
where, darkly overlooking the sweep of 
the solitary valley, over which the pon- 
derous structure seemed to preside like 
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some grim personification of feudal 
authority, she beheld the black towers 
of the mansion of her fathers, returning 
to it, as she now was, a poor widow 
and a fugitive, with feelings which 
may not be readily described. To her 
surprise, it did not seem to be like the 
same spot that it had appeared to her 
in the lightsome years of her youth, 
nor even a short time since, on that 
joyous day when, attended by a train 
of bannered knights, she had pranced 
down this valley in bridal array, to be 
united to the noble and gallant house 
of Clifford. But all things around 
seemed now blank and solitary ;—the 
nooks of the valley no longer appeared 
to conceal fays and fairies for the ima- 
gination to chase, till it was lost in 
their wildness ; nor ran up a stream of 
poetry along the faces of the mountains, 
for the fancy to feed upon and trace 
into the recesses with a thousand ima- 
ginings. Now every thing, in her view, 
was dull, bleak, hard, and distinct, 
and seemed to wear to her that face of 
strangeness, which even kindred can 
put on in the hour of misfortune. 

Cogitating on these things, her mind 
had got into that state into which it is 
so apt to be driven by the violent con- 
trasts which sometimes arise between 
the early promises and subsequent 
events of life, when, emerging from a 
well-known covert of oak and brush- 
wood, her attention was diverted by a 
short blow on some hard substance, 
smote quite near her, which she might 
have taken for the stroke of the wood- 
man, but for the loud laugh which fol- 
lowed it, and turning her head, she 
saw the tall form of big Rob, spear in 
hand, and like a man in authority, 
coming forth from a near recess in the 
greenwood, where a whole company of 
men stood ranged, flanked by a few 
horsemen, in marching order behind 
him. 

* Six paces forward, and then you 
stop,” shouted the self-constituted 
commandant. “ So;— mind your 
paces that your shoulders quarrel not, 
and let not the cavaliers entwine hoofs 
with the billmen. Lower your lances, 
villains, to give welcome—lower, I say, 
though they be but staves. Now, up 
with a shout, and spare no breath to 
give welcome and honour to the noble 
Lady de Clifford !” 

The men-at-arms set up a hurrah 
which made every bush in the valley 
send forth its bird, and every hill give 
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back its echo ; while tall Rob, with the 
stately gravity of a man who felt the 
importance of the part he was acting, 
came forward, and, with many bows 
and rude obeisances, offered his ser- 
vices in assisting the lady to alight. 

“ What means all this?” she said, 
as he led her aside: “ surely such 
ceremony of welcome is ill-timed from 
thee, instead of plain tidings of the 
safety of my sons.” 

“ The young lords are safe, and you 
will soon see them both, lady,” said 
Rob, doffing some degrees of his for- 
mer state; “and as for the ceremony 
and marshalling of the men, there’s a 
good meaning in it, and a sound po- 
licy for your ladyship, at a time like 
this: or I have learned little in my 
travel about the world, and have borne 
its stresses to little purpose. Does my 
Jady think now, when the ill-luck of 
this vile war has left none to honour 
and protect her better than poor Rob 
and his mates, that he would see her 
return to her father’s castle without a 
following and a ceremony befitting her 
station ? as if the world could not soon 
enough see where the wind sets when 
the wings are clipped, that we must 
neglect the common appliances to pro- 
voke the lowest curs of envy to’ bite 
her heels and bark at her! Nay, nay, 
lady! my good squire, who carried me 
to Norman land, taught me better than 
that; for though blood be thicker than 
spring-water, and close kin hath many 
reasons, yet the cold wind of adversity 
sharpens the nose and chills the nerves 
of the nearest neighbourhood: the 
which I knew well, when I came back 
to my friends with a broken leg. All 
this, to be sure, is not worth saying; 
but that the commonest saws are the 
oftenest forgotten.” 

* Robin,” said the lady, a sudden 
sinking coming involuntarily over her 
heart, “this is a strain that indicates 
more than thou hast yet told me; and 
I about to return to the house of my 
father.. In brief, hast thou been at 
Lonesborough ?” 

“ Certes, lady; albeit heralds are 
few since the day at Towton, and my 
coat hath lite gilding and gloss of 
arms. But truly, madam, if I must 
speak plain, fathers do not like to see 
daughters come back again, after they 
have given them forth at the altar. 
No one likes to be mixed up in the 
bitter pie of misfortune; and step- 
mothers like ill to see daughter-in- 
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laws’ children taking a corner at their 
own fire-side, especially when they 
may be the means of bringing John 
Jeopardy to the door. But don’t be 
alarmed, madam; my lord will re. 
ceive you kindly, and none the worse 
if he supposes your lands will be re. 
stored: so here is a cavalcade-remnant 
that I have persuaded from Skipton, 
and my young lord’s foster-brothers, 
and others, to make a train and flou- 
rish, helping to take off the bald edge 
of the circumstance, aud fill out the 
natural leanness of misfortune.” 

Whilst they were thus speaking, 
Rob had led his lady towards one of 
the small hunting-towers, so common 
in those times, which stood at the edge 
of a pretty green plat in the wood, 
and immediately at the foot of a steep 
rocky hill, that rose rugged and bold 
behind it. Scarcely had they got op- 
posite to the door of the forest-lodge, 
when two pretty boys, the one nearly 
four and the other about five years of 
age, and dressed more in the gorgeous 
richness of the times than seemed to 
be fitting the long journey they had 
taken, ran forth from between two fe- 
males and threw themselves, with in- 
fantine delight, into Lady Clifford's 
arms. 

A mother is always consoled by the 
caresses of her children, even amidst 
the darkest misfortunes ; and the smiles 
of her boys, their thoughtless prattle 
on the green before her, together with 
the affectionate fidelity of her follow- 
ers, who vowed to stand by her and the 
heirs of their unfortunate lord in every 
emergency, reassured her courage, and 
induced her to prepare without delay 
for trying her fortune among her rela- 
tives at Lonesborough. Setting in 
order her attendants, therefore — who, 
under the marshalling genius of Big 
Robert, were spread out into as im- 
posing a form as the circumstances 
would permit—she remounted her 
steed, her sons seated on palfreys by 
her side; and away they set, in all 
possible state, to present themselves at 
the gate of the noble De Vesci. 

At this period — for our story being 
a following of facts, and a slight filling 
up of the outlines of public history, is 
constrained to take much the form of 
simple narrative—at this period, 1462, 
so shortly after the great triumph ob- 
tained by the Yorkists at Towton, the 
nation, by no means settled or under- 
standing the tendencies of things, like 
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the often-used figure of the ocean after 
the subsiding of a storm, yet heaved 
to and fro, in the unsteadiness of con- 
yulsion. ‘Though the fate of the late 
battles gave at present a clear decision 
against the unhappy Lancastrians, not- 
withstanding the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the famous Queen Margaret; 
yet fortune, especially in war, is so 
proverbially uncertain, and the con- 
dition of the great was at that time so 
liable to sudden change, that the quiet- 
loving lieges of any king were only 
agitated because they were in present 
suffering, and looked eagerly to time 
and strengthening events for some 
prosperous rest and consolidation. 

The great thing that contributed to 
this desirable consummation, during 
these times of trouble, in addition to 
the vigour and popularity of the young 
king, was, as the reader knows, the 

lite unanimity of the citizens of 
lens who, disliking all feebleness 
in a monarch, from its danger to the 
security of trade, and distrusting, with 
good reason, the fitful reign of a ro- 
mantic woman, opened their gates to 
Edward with hearty congratulations. 
But the acclamations that filled the air 
at his magnificent coronation, and the 
honours he dispensed on the occasion 
to his shouting adherents, were accom- 
panied by a spilling of the blood of 
many unfortunate prisoners of rank, 
whose unhappy fate amidst such re- 
joicing, boastfully perpetrated against 
the principle of loyalty, to aggravate 
the triumph of success, sunk deep into 
the hearts, and embittered the humi- 
liation of the fallen party. 

The reception Lady de Clifford met 
at the castle of Lonesborough was, 
certainly, on the part of her own pa- 
rent, at least, kind and affectionate. 
Yet did the kindness turn out, upon 
the whole, to be of that equivocal and 
cautious sort which is generally awarded 
by the prosperous to relations in mis- 
fortune. Not that Lord de Vesci thought 
of refusing to do his duty to his own 
child, but he had married a wife who 
knew not Lady de Clifford; sundry 
other connexions, of course, coming in 
with the bargain: and a man cannot 
be expected to allow any consideration 
to disturb the peace of his own house. 
Add to this, the Lady de Vesci soon 
perceived with alarm all the frightful 
dangers to her house and connexions 
of harbouring, in any manner, however 
humble, two heirs of the obnoxious 
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name of Clifford; and the humbled 
widow had scarce been seated, a re- 
luctant guest at the castle, when she 
filled her lord’s mind with the most 
terrible apprehensions. She repre- 
sented to the easy temper of De Vesci, 
and not without truth, that the known 
hatred of the new king to the pro- 
scribed Lancastrians had drawn around 
him a set of needy favourites, who 
would not fail to aggravate his mind 
and rouse his suspicion against every 
remaining branch of his late enemies ; 
and that the scions of a family, so 
dreaded as that of De Clifford, would 
certainly be hunted out, to their own 
speedy destruction, and the imminent 
jeopardy of those who harboured them. 

This reasoning soon had its effect 
upon the nervous fears of De Vesci, 
who, calling his daughter before him 
in the presence of various branches of 
their common family, conjured her 
either to betake herself to some other 
dwelling, more hidden in the interior 
than even his; or to send the boys 
at once beyond the seas to the Low 
Countries, where they might be kept 
in safety until some favourable change, 
which no man could foresee, might 
haply give them a chance for life and 
honoer. 

The proposal to part from her sons 
was like death to the heart of the dis- 
tracted widow; and a scene took place 
between her and them, in the obscure 
chamber of the keep in which they 
usually rested, which may well be 
spared to the sympathetic reader. At 
length, being convinced that it was the 
only step by which she could effec- 
tually secure their safety and support 
her own respectability, as the repre- 
sentative of her house, until the star of 
its destiny, as predicted by the astro- 
loger, should again rise towards the 
promising ascendant, she gave her con- 
sent; and instant preparations were 
secretly made for their flight towards 
the coast. 

When the hint of this proposal was 
first made to Big Rob (to whom the 
whole expedition was, of course, to be 
intrusted), the honest yeoman could 
scarce refrain from tears; and, in terms 
of uncouth yet zealous freedom, pro- 
tested against the step with honest 
indignation. 

“ The saints forbid that ever he 
should become great,” he said; “ for 
these had the hardest hearts towards 
each other, and the wiliest thoughts for 
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fear and pride, whenever there was 
aught that brought them into jeopardy. 
But with the bind and the yeoman it 
was clear contrary, for having little to 
seek, and less to dread, they never 
feared to do a kindness to each other ; 
and troubles and straits only knit them 
closer together. However, for his part, 
he would do his duty to his late ho- 
noured lord, although he did leave 
him behind in the black walls of old 
Skipton, without giving him a chance 
of a knock at the Yorkists; and he 
would carry the infants across the 
country, in the teeth and face of Sa- 
thanas himself, albeit his military edu- 
cation furnished him with no tactics 
as to diabolic encounters. As to a 
knock on the head, or a prick in the 
body, that any man might meet with 
in times of trouble ;— such as these 
were accidents to which he was well 
accustomed, and would take his share 
of them with all civility : provided, at 
least, that he could keep them off his 
charge, and that they were neither so 
deep nor so heavy as to prevent the 
ultimate cousummation of the behest 
allotted to him.” 
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[The author having, at his death, 
left this tale incomplete, the mode in 
which he intended to dispose of the 
young De Cliffords is unknown. We 
therefore borrow the sequel of their ad- 
ventures from history. In pursuance 
of the suggestions of De Vesci— whe- 
ther those were the offspring of prudence 
or pusillanimity—the younger was sent 
to the Low Countries; while Henry, 
the elder brother, and heir to the titles 
and estates of the family, was brought 
up by a shepherd among the mountains 
of Cumberland or Westmoreland, where 
he remained during the reigns of Ed- 
ward IV., Edward V., and Richard III, 
After the battle of Bosworth, and on 
the accession of Henry VII., he was 
restored to his titles and estates, being 
then about thirty years old. He lived 
to a great old age, and was much in 
favour with Henry VIII. Richard ITI. 
granted the attainted barony of Skip- 
ton, appertaining to the De Clifford 
family, to his partisan, the Lord 
Stanley.—O. Y.] 
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FIT lv. 


Reflections on Berne — Distant View of the Oberland — Lake of Thun — Unterseen 
and Interlacken — Speculations — Hints to Dandies and Sportsmen — Lauter. 
brunnen and the Staubbach — Grindelwald — Brientz and the Giessbach — Mey- 
ringen—Entrance of the Forest Cantons—Ladies’ Address and the Bard’s 
Answer—Lake of Lungern—Lake, Valley, and Town of Sarnen—Stantz— 
Lake of the Four Forest Cantons—Altorf—Birglen—Switz—Lake of Lowerz 
—Goldau—The Righi and its Whimsicalities— Row’d to Lucerne. 


Him, who has travell’d far and fast, 
And seeks a little rest at last, 
I rede to lay bis bundle down, 


And rest in Berchtold’s quiet town :* 

You’d think that never sound of wars, 

Or civic or domestic jars, 

Was heard within the gates of Berne,— 

Yet he who history reads will learn 

That all the ills and pains of life, 

From public war and private strife, 

(What worse can mortals feel or fear ?) 

In deadliest form have rankled here. 
Clean streets, neat buildings, promenades 

Unrivall’d, dry and long arcades,— 

A something, in the air and mien 

Of those who in the streets are seen, 

Breathing of patriarchal times,— 

Stillness profound, save when the chimes 


8 


* Berne, founded by Berchtold, duke of Zihringen. 
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Of yonder warrior-crested tow’r— 
Zeitglockenturn— proclaim the hour,— 
These elements, and such as these, 
Meet th’ unaspiring mind to please, 
Combine to shed a soft control — 

A pleasing languor o’er the soul. 

Up to the Enghi*—take your stand — 
Yonder ’s the glorious Oberland +— 

Yon snowy peaks, ascending high, 

In pride of mountain majesty :— 

But see—e’en now the sunset glow 
Ilas faded from the cliffs of snow, 
And all is wrapp’d in chilly gray — 
But, when the night has pass'd away, 
The youthful sun, careering bright, 
Will tinge each peak with rosy light ; — 
Then —how delightful will it be, 
Along the lovely inland sea, 

That bathes the ancient walls of Thun, 
To sail beneath that brilliant sun,— 
Then disembark, to take our stand 
Within that glorious Oberland ! 

Beside the lake’s enchanting shore 
A noble knight and troubadour, 

Wand 'ring amid yon ancient grove, 
Sang lays of pleasure, lays of love, 
Henry of Strattlingen—-a name 
Encircled with a twofold fame :— 

But brighter is the halo shed 

On Saint Beatus’ hallow’d head, 

Who from yon mountain’s { craggy brow 
Pour’d gospel light on those below. 

The lake is pass’d, and Unterseen 
Gleams thro’ its bow’rs of quiv’ring green, 
Wizere Fashion’s fools may ne’er intrude 
To desecrate its solitude— 

No British peer of peerless pride,— 

No British dandy’s dainty bride,— 

No British imps that drawl “ Paw-paw,” 
And swallow Mamma in “ Maw-maw,”— 
No ball-room belles, that lose their hawrts 
To lordlings met in foreign pawrts ; — 
Sure such as these are never seen 

Amid these bow’rs of quiv’ring green : — 
The sportsman too, whose heart of steel 
Ne’er felt the privilege to feel 

For beast, bird, fish, or worm, or fly, 
Writhing in ling’ring agony,— 

Sure such as he, with footstep rude, 

Ne’er desecrates this solitude. 

But hold....nay, nay !——it cannot be ;— 
Grow dim my eye--—I will not see,— 
Grow deaf my ear—I will not hear 
The sights and sounds approaching near : — 
Has Almack’s spued yon beau and belle? 
Are these the spawn of Crockford’s hell ? 
Come they, so smug and debonair, 

From Beulah Spa or Fancy Fair, 


A celebrated promenade. + The Bernese Alps, or Highlands. 
The Beatusberg. 
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All redolent of musk and civet, 

Fumes foul as potieen, or Glenlivet ?— 

And hark! the savage huntsman’s horn! 

And hark! on mountain echoes borne 

The cruel gun’s unhallow’d yell — 

And see! within yon darksome dell 

The sneaking angler steals along, 

Arch-torturer of the finny throng !* 

By yonder crown of vestal snow, 

That binds the Jungfrau’s + virgin brow,— 

By yonder swooping eagle’s nest, 

On Finsteraarhorn’s{ trackless crest,— 

Fly for your lives, I charge you—fly! 

For, when to-morrow comes, if I 

Find one of you by one o'clock, 

I'll fell him with my Alpenstock /§ 
So— they are gone—and thou and I, 

My Lemuel, will forward hie 

Where Interlacken’s abbey stood 

Beside that lovely walnut wood ; 

And, where yon smiling hamlet stands, 

We ’Il bow to Nature’s stern commands, 

Obey’d alike by saint and sinner, 

And meditate upon a dinner : 

Then, gentle Reader, if you please, 

While at our inn we take our ease, 

You ‘ll fancy how, ere ev’ning shed 

Its mellow’d ray, we onward sped 

Where old Unspunnen’s moss-grown tow'r 

Recals the bright and buoyant hour, 

When thousands met, to celebrate 

The cantonal gymnastic féte, 

Whereof whoe’er would more indite 

Would violate a Coppet-right. || — 

Hence Lauterbrunnen’s valley leads 

To Staubbach, prime of Swiss cascades, 

Down flowing from its dizzening height, 

One dazzling gush of liquid light : — 

But hold !— what means the tablet plac’d 

On yonder rock’s projecting breast ?— 

“ Beneath this rock a brother slew 

The honour’d lord of Rothenfliie : 

But he that bar’d the murd’rous brand, 

Self-exil’d, in a distant land 

Died the dark death of sin and shame, 

And with him died that ancient name.” 
To Grindelwald our mountain way 

Across the Alp of Wengern lay— 

To Grindelwald, whose glaciers twain 

Poke their cold noses o'er the plain, 

And steady feet may find the cleft 

Where Mouron** lay, of life bereft : 


* On looking at the portrait of ‘‘ The Complete Angler,” in Major's splendid 
edition, I was not surprised to find that cnuetry was the prevailing expression 1 
the physiognomy of the much-bepraised Izaak Walton, who spitted his frogs alive 
as though he loved them, 

+ One of the finest mountains in the canton. t Do. 

§ An Alpine pole, to assist in climbing, &c. See Latrosz’s Alpenstock. 

|| See an interesting chapter in Mapame pe Staet’s De I’ Allemagne, 

{ So called in the dialect of the country. 

** The Rev. Aimé Mouron, a clergyman from the canton of Vaud, 
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Here a kind host, hight Samuel Blatter, 
Took us both in, and, what was better, 
Lent us a car to waft us thence 

To where the Aar joins Lake Brientz, 
Near which the Giessbach’s water falls, — 
While peasant girls sing madrigals, 

As with light arm they ply the oar 

Now here, now there, from shore to shore : — 
But tourists, blest with better weather, 
Should rather foot it o’er the heather, 
That clothes the rugged Scheidegg’s brow (I 
Trust it grows there—), see Rosenlaui,— 
Its baths —the Reichenbach, and all 

The glories of that waterfall. 

Green Hasli’s vale, and Meyringen, 

To soft repose allur’d us then :— 

But, when the morning breezes fann’d 
The forests of the Oberland, 

Scorning the sweets of soft repose, 

To scale the Briinig’s height we rose, 
Whereon a little rustic gate 

The barrier forms of either state— 
Berne, which again I may descant on, 
And Underwald, a forest canton. 

And here, methinks, were fitting station, 
Kind Reader mine, for meditation :— 
Within this little sacred nook 
With mental eye let ’s cast a look 
Athwart the deeds of former days, 
Rehears’d in many a poet’s lays : 

One would I name—a bard, whose tongue, 
With subtlest magic fraught, has flung 

Its spell triumphant o’er our souls,— 

That glorious TeL1-tale—J.S. Know es.* 

The forest cantons form’d of old 
A league fraternal ’gainst—“ Nay, hold! 
Sir Bard, and point your tuneful quill 
To themes more fascinating still 
(At least to lady-hearers’ ears —) 

Than all you ’ve sung about glaciers, 
And dales, and vales, and bright cascades :— 
Come, tell us of the Alpine maids — 
Say, how are they attir’d en ville? 
Wear they their sleeves @ l’imbécile? 
Au gigot? a la séduisante? 

Love they in colour’d robes to flaunt, 
Or, gravely clad in sober guise, 
Eschew all parti-colour’d dyes ? 

Are bonnets large? are bonnets small ? 
Do, sweet Sir Poet, tell us all !” 

** Dear Lady-hearers, one and all, 
Whose accents bland as music fall 
On my charm’d ear—albeit my Muse, 

A rugged, homespun wench, eschews 
For such high theme to plume her wing 
(Theme for a Jady-bard to sing)— 


' In addition to the dramas of Schiller, Knowles, and perhaps some others, 
a William Tell by the celebrated romance-writer, Veit Weber (whose real name is 
Wachter), has probably appeared in Germany. He was at least engaged in com- 


posing a drama on that subject for the new Hamburgh theatre a few years ago, 
when I visited him, 
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Just pause a while, and then (who knows 7?) 

I ’ll one day meet your wish in prose.” 
These cantons (as I said before) 

A league fraternal form’d of yore, 

’Gainst Austria’s pow’r, and Austria's pride, 

Which, all too recklessly, defy’d 

The wrong’d Helvetia’s gathering hate, 

Till, stung by wrongs, with hope elate, 

She rose, and with one mighty strain, 

Like Agonistes, broke her chain ; — 

But, victory won, her vengeance ceas’d, 

She fir’d the den, but spar’d the beast. 

By Lungern’s lake our onward way 
To Sarnen’s lake and valley lay, 

Where, inthe church of sweet Saxellen,* 
’Mid mountains higher than Helvellyn, 
Within a shrine, like gems, are set 

The bones of Nick the anchoret,+ 

Who once, just in the nick o’ time, 
Descending from his cell sublime, 

By most propitious intervention 

Secur’d the far-fam’d “ Stantz Convention,”— 
And sav’d from feuds his native canton, 

Deed glorious or for saint, or santon. 

We pass'd thro’ Sarnen, pass’d thro’ Stantz, 
Where once the bloodstain’d foot of France 
Left its dire track,—and many a horde, 
From friendly Russia’s forests pour’d, 

To heal war’s wounds arriv’d apace, 

And gave the Swiss a bear’s embrace ; 
Kind Austria too, with soothing smile 
Greeted the Swiss, but — shar'd the spoil. 

Waldstetten’s} lake was op’ning wide 
For those who o’er its waves would ride ;— 
And such were we:—from Buochs forth 
We row’d to Brunnen, on «ne north 
Of that same lake’s most southern basin, 
Whence on the morrow for a season 
We hied to view some sights, and then 
We row’d to Brunnen back again. 
What were those sights ?—the meadow green 
Of Griitli, which full oft had seen 
(When nights were bright enough to see—) 
At dead of night the patriot three, 
Melchthal, and Staufiacher, and Fiirst — 
(I wager—tho’ you do your worst— 
You ’Il never get their names to chime 
Harmoniously in English rhyme). 
What saw we next?—-the Tellensprung, 
Where William Tell indignant flung, 
Or, rather, spurn’d the boat, that bore 
The tyrant Gessler t’wards the shore, 
Where Kiissnacht’s Castle frown’d on high 
On men that sigh’d for liberty — 
Speed, Tell, thy flight !—ere close of day 
Thou ‘It find him in the Hollow Way. 

At Fliielen we left the lake, 
In char-d-banc a course to make 


——_—_——_—— 


* The melodramatic reading of Sachslen. + Nicholas von der Fliie. 
¢ One of the many names of the Lake of the four Forest Cantons, 
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To Altorf, Uri’s capital, 
Where we the fountains saw, and all 
The stalworth figures that surmount them 
(Let slower tourists stop to count them),— 
And eke the very spot where stood 
The son of Tell, that archer good, 
Who undismay’d the arrow sped, 
And shot the apple from his head : — 
Biirglen* we saw, then bade farewell 
To reminiscences of Tell. 
Now, Reader, have you read your fill, or 
Will you hear more of Tell——how Schiller 
Depicted in a witching drama 
Yon splendid mountain panorama, 
And peopled it with all the wights 
That gain’d old Switzerland her rights ? 
You shake your head —well, let ’s away, 
Ere yields to night the god of day; 
Of Switz a passing glance we ’Il take — 
Of Lowertz, and its tiny lake ;— 
But Goldau claims far other strain — 
As once “ the cities of the plain” 
Sank beneath Heav'n’s resistless pow'r, 
So Goldau, in one whelming hour, 
Slipp’d from its trank the mountain’st side, 
And, rushing like a mighty tide, 
Rocks, trees, in wild confusion ran, 
To desolate th’ abode of man: — 
At morn blithe sounds were on the air, 
At ev’n no sound but Death’s was there. 
Now, “ after running such a rig,” I 
An, certes, glad to reach the Right, 
To rest upon this sacred mountain, 
To taste the frigid Sisters’ Fountain, 
“ Our Lady of the Snow” to see, 
And eke her cowl’d fraternity — 
A little knot of Capuchins, 
With brawny paunches, bristled chins, 
Brown habits, and a bunch of keys ' 
Dangling beside their rosaries,— 
Sly rogues, and in their discipline 
More marks of cards than cords, I ween. 
* Reader! hast heard of Walter Scott?” 
“ Insulting rhymster! who has not ?”— 
‘* Hast ever read, gruff Reader mine, 
The tale of Anne of Geierstein? 
If so, thou ’st read of Mount Pilatus 
(In Latin guise—Mons Pileatus) ;— 
Now this same mountain, you must know, 
In days of yore was all the go— 
I mean ’twas there all tourists wending 
Would try their mettle in ascending : 
But now—since despot Fashion rules 
Tourists no less than Bond-street fools — 
Pilatus is deserted quite, 
While myriads scale the Righi’s height. 
Ye, who are given to complaining, i 
Avoid the Righi when ’t is raining, 
Lest, when you ’ve reach’d the inn to-night 
That crowns that pine-clad mountain’s height, 
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* Tell’s native village. 
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t+ The Rossberg. See Simon. 
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Th’ experienc’d landlord to your sorrow 
Predict —“ The sun won't rise to-morrow !"’* 
For Righi’s an observatory, 
From which that orb in all his glory 
At early morn is seen to throw 
His radiant robe above, below, 
T’ illumine mountain, lake, and plain, 
Till ev’ning yields it back again. 
A wight, appointed to forerun 
The coming of the morning sun, 
Soon as the dawn is on the sky 
Is bound from door to door to hie, 
And rouse the sleepers by his knocking, 
Which o’ cold morns is truly shocking : 
Then, mercy on me !— what a rattle ! 
Not boors preparing for a battle 
With alpenstocks or stout alpeens, 
On Switzer swards, or Irish greens, 
(Forgive me, Swiss, ’mid you I ne'er 
Sound of domestic broil did hear ; 
On foreign soils alone you fight, 
Whoever pays his cause is right)— 
Not boors, I say, all ripe for frolic, 
Housewives, all choler, or all colic, 
Nor cooks, at civic dinners bustling, 
Could emulate the hustling, justling, 
That fright the Righi’s top whene’er 
Darts forth each true sun-worshipper, 
In most incongruous garb bedight— 
Ileads cas’d in bonnets of the night,+— 
Dames in bang-ups, shawls swath’d round men 
For garments own no sexes then : 
Nay, clothes prepar’d to cover beds 
Now flaunt o’er titled loins or heads — 
“ What! shall [ wrap me in a blanket ?” 
“ Succumb to fate, my lord —nay, thank it— 
For, if you wait for fitting cover, 
Belike the overture is over : 
Forth, therefore, in what garb you may, 
And greet the blessed Lord of day.” 

In gentler guise the muse essays 
To view that orb’s expiring blaze, 
When ev’n a coppery splendour throws 
On forest glades and mountain snows, 
When Lucerne’s lake seems molten gold, 
Zug’s lake a death-sheet pale and cold, 
And Sempach’s, in the distance seen, 
Wears to the eye a sanguine sheen, 
As on the day when Austrian blood { 
Thro’ Arnold’s§ prowess dy’d its flood :— 
In gentler guise the Muse, I say, 
Beheld the setting orb of day,— 
Then, ere the moon began to shine, 
Quaff’d a rich cup of Muscat wine,— 
Or—were I bound the truth to tell— 
"T was quaft’d by me and Lemuel. 


* The actual expression of our host of the Staffel. + Bonnets de nuit. 

¢ These are not to be understood as the permanent characteristics of the three 
lakes, but only as the guise under which we saw them. 

§ The celebrated Arnold von Winkelried, 
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Such sights were seen by him and me, 

Four thousand feet above the sea,— 

Nor sights alone amus‘d us there, 

But sounds, as blithe as chanticleer 

E’er from his matin windpipe pour’d, 
Were heard around our vesper board, 
From many a heterogeneous throat 

Blent in one simultaneous note ;— 

For hither flock from various climes 
Names, quite unmeet to flaunt in rhymes — 
Vans, Vons, and Des, and Les, and Las, 
And Os, and Macs, and Dis and Das ;— 
Such form the motley company 

Which on the Righi you may see. 

But blithest of the blithe were those 

Who came to seek the Alpine rose, 
Burschen ’yclept, whom Germany 

Pours from each university — 

Wild sons of mirth, who love to range 
Wide o’er the land in vesture strange — 
Their being’s primal aim and end 

To fight or for, or with a friend. 

But, for my pen ’s in need of mending, 
‘T were fitting time this fit were ending ;— 
So, if with Lemuel and me, 

Reader, you ’Il join in company, 

I'll lead you gently down to Art, 
Where for Lucerne we ’ll take a start : — 
We ’Il trace the road to Immensee, 
Then drive along the Hollow Way, 
Where, built within a narrow dell, 

A chapel marks where Gessler fell. 

A hill at Kiissnacht, ruin-crown’d, 
Shows where fel/ Gessler’s castle frown’d ; 
Here, if it please you, we ’Il embark, 

In hope to reach our bourne ere dark ; — 
But if you share the mind of Cato, 

And love firm ground, we ’Il find a way to 
The town we seek, with ease, by land, 
Where Hapsburg’s tow’rs* in ruin stand.— 

Bravo, my goosequill —ere we dine 
| ‘ve finish’d my four hundredth-line. 


* A residence of that ancient family, but not the principal one. 
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De Bérancer! Howlike him in attitude, mien, figure, look! He is depicted 
just as he is. He will not, on this occasion, say as he did of the frontispiece to 
an edition of his Songs, in 1826 — 
“« Non, non, tu n’es pas mon portrait!” 
Whether the next line, 
‘* Jamais je ne me suis fait peindre,” 
continue to be true or not we cannot say; but that he Aas been painted will not 
now be denied by himself, when he sees the accompanying page. There he 
sits, in the apartment of the prison to which the absurd policy of the ministers of 
the restored Bourbons consigned him, while they overlooked the real traitors who 
were undermining their throne; and he is shewn in his usual simple, unostenta- 
tious garb, divested equally of the affectation of extreme plainness as of dandyism. 
He looks to be what he is —a man. 
His life is written in his Songs; his birth is dated [See Recina, vol. xi. p. 93] 
«« Dans ce Paris, plein d’or et de misére, 
En I’an du Christ mil sept cent quatre vingt, 
Chez un tailleur, mon pauvre et vieux grand-pére.” 
The fairy, at his birth, gave him the gift divine of song-making—a gift which has 
never departed from him; and then decided that his lot was to run through the 
various phases of 
“* Garcon d’auberge, imprimeur, et commis ;” 
and, accordingly, in all these characters he figured before he took his station in 
the literary world. In whatever situation he was, it is unnecessary to say that 
his talents for wit and good humour were speedily developed. What he did 
at twenty we learn from himself: — laughed and drank at Madame Grégoire, 
made love to Lisette in a garret, and wrote songs. 
** J’avais vingt ans, une folle maitresse, 
De francs amis, et l’amour des chansons 
Bravant le monde, et les sots, et les sages, 
Sans avenir, riche de mon printems. 
Leste et joyeux, je montais six étages — 
Dans un grenier qu’on est bien a vingt ans ! 
» * . 7. 
A table un jour, jour de grande richesse, 
De mes amis les voix brillaient en cheur, 
Quand jusqu’ici monte un cri d’allégresse 
Qu’a Marengo Bonaparte est vainqueur !” 

That cry has remained in his heart and soul ever since. It is the key-note 
of all his writings. An eager zeal for the military glory of France, a profound 
sorrow for the reverses of its arms, and a deep hatred of all who, either native 
or foreign, contributed to the fall of Buonaparte, are remarkable in his Songs. 
Our heroes and ourselves, from “ Lord Villain-ton” and downwards, of 
course suffered under this feeling. The name of Waterloo was so sad, that it 
was never to be allowed to cast a shade of sorrow over his song, even by 
mentioning it. Our very hats were satirised, and our taste and politeness 
vilified, without compassion. Our victories were chance, or the effect of 
numbers; and, at all events, things to be deplored. Many a song of this kind, 
and some of them extremely noble and heart-touching—not the less of either 
because they are dictated by passion—are to be found in his works. But 
the restored Bourbons and their ministers were the principal objects of his 
satires ; which, in 1821, sent him to prison for three months, and, in 1828, for 
nine. His works were, however, profitable to him, and his independence was 
on many occasions remarkably exhibited. When Charles X. fell he declared, 
that, in dethroning that prince, song had been dethroned. He has, we should 
think, since found, that all that he complained of in the overthrown Bourbons, 
flourishes in stricter rigour under Louis Philippe; that the censeur tyrannique 
still exercises the same functions under the citizen-king, as when he wrote his 
song of La Censure ; and that the “ infiniment petits” are as much in power as 
in the days of the Gerontocracie. But, after all, why should our baldpated and 
bespectacled friend trouble himself about squabbling politics? Why should not 
he act like his hero, /’ Homme Gris, and sing “ Moi, je m’en ris ?”’ 
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A few Observations on the Crime of Forgery. 


A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE CRIME OF FORGERY, 
AND ITS PUNISHMENT. 


Ir a gentleman of high honour were 
seriously to affirm, in our presence, 
that he would rather submit to be de- 
prived of a limb than to degrade him- 
self by the mean vice of lying, we 
should feel no hesitation in giving him 
full credit for the sincerity of his as- 
sertion. To give a man the lie, in the 
present state of our conventual habits, 
is to prefer against him an accusation 
which he must repel at the hazard of 
his life. It is a stigma not to be en- 
dured. It must be wiped away with 
blood; for he who is branded with the 
foul epithet of Liar” will, at every 
turn, meet with insult and contempt, 
and may no longer associate with those 
of his own rank. 

It would appear thus that, in those 
classes wherein a code of honour is 
established and acknowledged, a lie 
is considered as a crime of the first 
magnitude, and as meriting, conse- 
quently, the severest punishment which 
that code can inflict. And not in the 
higher and more polished circles alone 
does this extreme sensitiveness exist ; 
it may be traced through all ranks of 
society, down to the lowest pot-house, 
where the lie direct is followed by “a 
knock-down blow.” 

Whence arises this universal horror 
of being accused of a crime, which, we 
are compelled to acknowledge, is daily 
and hourly committed all around us ? 
Is it the love of truth for its own sake? 
We dare not assume so high a moral 
ground for the mass of the generation 
among which we live. That truth is, 
in its essence, beautiful, is felt by 
many ; that it is desirable to meet with 
it among our own friends, and amid 
our transactions with our fellow-men, 
is felt by all; but, much do we fear, 
that thousands think of the sin of lying 
(in their own proper persons) after the 
Spartan fashion —that it becomes a 
crime only when discovered and ex- 
posed. A convicted and known liar 
is like a fencing-master whose rapier 
is turned into a peacock’s feather ; his 
menacing attitudes, and flourishes, and 
long-practised feints, and passes, are 
only ridiculous. 

To be believed, whether he speak 
truth or falsehood, is the wish of every 
man; and to have the character of 
being “ not to be believed ” is similar, 


with us, to loss of caste among the 
Indians. The gentleman thereby be- 
comes degraded ; professional men sink 
to quacks and pettifoggers; the mer- 
chant ceases to be respectable; and 
the shopkeeper is abandoned by his 
customers. 

No marvel is it, then, that men 
spurn from them the accusation with 
such vehemence, and, as it cannot al- 
ways, like other charges, be referred to 
a court of justice, take up arms in 
their own defence. National laws, in- 
deed, cannot be expected to interfere 
with a degree of severity at all ap- 
proaching that which the bye-laws 
of society inflict on what we may call 
minor offenders, as lies are of all di- 
mensions. Even the most visionary 
of our scheming, experiment-hunting, 
theoretical legislators, would scarcely 
enact that, for a mere fib, a peer or 
commoner should stand up to be shot 
at by a practised fingerer of the hair- 
trigger ; or that one of lower rank be 
delivered over to the honourable mem- 
ber for ! To be sure, such an 
act would afford opportunity for esta- 
blishing two more commissions — one 
for pistol-firing, with revising shots 
and measurers of distances; and one 
for the “science” to be called the 
“ mauley”-ing commission (the ey 
being necessary to distinguish it from 
the mauling commissions already afloat, 
or rather adrift). By being placed in 
the first, Mr. T. S. Duncombe would 
doubtless derive more “ satisfaction” 
than he received from Mr. Fraser ; 
while, ifin the second, he might live 
in hope of administering a /egal black 
eye, bloody nose, &c., to the said J. F., 
if caught tripping upon a “ white lie” 
in the way of his business. 

Leaving these matters to those whom 
they may more closely concern (our 
course in behalf of truth being some- 
what less pugnacious), proceed we to 
more important considerations. That 
lies are of all sorts, sizes, and com- 
plexions, has been said and written 
too often to be now insisted upon. 
That they are hateful, and destructive 
of the confidence which ought to exist 
between man and man, we daily expe- 
rience. With equal disgust we behold 
the paltry, prime-cost, “ ticketting” 
shopkeeper, changing his tone and tale 
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to each successive customer, to vend 
some modicum of his wares; and the 
highest, of whatever rank he may be 
in the land, who dares to play with 
his words, regardless or unmindful of 
truth. But the injury wrought upon 
society by two such liars is widely 
different, albeit their crime and their 
motives be similar: each striving to 
deceive — the one to support himself 
in place, the other in his shop; and 
both apparently equally regardless of 
their words and professions, if the end 
be but attained. One deceives his 
customer, and brings an ill name upon 
the class of traders to which he be- 
longs; while the other deceives and 
misleads a people, and degrades his 
office and the character of the nation 
among foreigners: a crime of heinous 
magnitude in these “liberal” times, 
when the good opinion or friendship 
of other countries is cultivated with 
unwonted subserviency. 

Now between these two liars there 
may, in the various grades of society, 
be some ten thousand others, all equally 
guilty in a literally moral sense, each 
practising deception according to his 
station, means, or capacity; but no 
one, we think, would argue that, if 
laws could be put in force against 
them, they ought, one and all, to re- 
ceive the same modicum and species of 
punishment. 


‘* A kick that scarce would move a boor, 
Might kill a sound divine.” 


Conceive a thick-skinned, dirty, 
black-bearded, unrecognisable Israel- 
ite, from Rag Fair, lashed bare-backed 
to the cart’s tail, alongside of a very 
thin-skinned, meagre, high legal officer, 
or diplomatist, or schoolmaster, or what 
you will, in the same demi-denuded 
state; what a difference would there 
be in their sufferings during the inflic- 
tion of the same number of lashes! 
The amusement which Moses would 
receive from the contorfions, grimaces, 
and wincings of his companion, might 
almost compensate for the very slight 
impressions that the whip could make 
upon his tough and unctuous hide; 
while the dry-boned, imaginary school- 
master, &c. &e. We need not com- 
plete the picture: but the supposed 
meeting of two such culprits is not 
more monstrous, nor would it be more 
unjust, than certain laws which we 
have had among us. Those laws have 
been latterly altered by our legislators, 
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we are willing to believe, in a single- 
hearted spirit of mercy; and we are 
about to consider the change made 
therein, with its present working and 
future consequences. And whatever 
may appear light and frivolous in what 
we have already written, we pray the 
reader to dismiss from his mind, and 
come with us to the consideration of a 
question not of common import. 

Dismissing for the present all other 
species of falsehoods, turn we to those 
of the most vital consequence to Bri- 
tain, as a commercial empire ; viz. the 
written lies concerning money. The 
utter impossibility of transacting mer- 
cantile affairs by. means of the precious 
metals only, we assume to be univer- 
sally acknowledged. Were they even 
sufficiently abundant to represent the 
immense transfers and constant circu- 
lation of property among our mer- 
chants, manufacturers, bankers, and 
tradesmen, the inconvenience and risk 
of carriage, and the time necessary for 
counting and weighing, would form 
objections to their use which must be 
evident to the dullest capacity. 

Hence it follows, that some other 
visible, tangible, and easily transferable 
medium, is not merely desirable, but 
absolutely necessary ; and that medium 
is paper: a commodity of small value 
in itself, but of which no scarcity can 
be apprehended. If the words written 
thereon are words of truth, the holder 
of a small strip of this substitute for 
the precious metals considers his pro- 
perty, or money thereby represented, 
as “safe” as though he continued to 
hold it in his own custody. 

The great desideratum, then, is to 
preserve faith in these documents ; 
and that can neither be engendered 
nor upheld, save by the strictest vera- 
city. “ As safe as the Bank of Eng- 
land,” is a proverb arising from the 
certainty which every man feels that 
he can, at any moment, exchange the 
bank-note in his possession for what- 
ever commodity he wishes to purchase 
And when he has made his purchase, 
the seller (though they be perfect stran- 
gers) is well satisfied to part with his 
goods in exchange for the said piece 
of paper. 

Thus the purposes of each are at- 
tained, the transaction is completed 
without the use of the precious metals, 
and, so far, the substitute is complete. 
But if a question arise, whether the 
note be genuine or forged — that Is, 
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whether the words written thereon be 
truth: or a lie—the transaction cannot 
be completed; and farther, if on in- 
vestigation the note be proved to be a 
forgery, each party will thenceforth be 
more cautious, or, in other words, their 
faith in the veracity of proffered bank- 
notes will cease to be implicit. The 
loss of his property to the holder of 
the lie, or fictitious document, may or 
may not be of consequence to him, 
according to his circumstances; but 
the injury inflicted upon the public, 
by rendering questionable a circulating 
medium heretofore unimpeached, is 
certain. 

The man who writes, “I promise to 
pay” a sum of money at a given time, 
and signs his own name to that pro- 
mise, does, most assuredly, stand in 
the predicament ofa liar, if he allow 
his bill or written words to be “ dis- 
honoured ;” but the mischief inflicted 

‘ by his falsehood on society is limited, 
according to the amount of his debts, 
and his credit and situation in life. 
However morally wrong he may be, 
his document is unlikely to obtain any 
wide circulation; and its eventual 
worthlessness may be caused by dis- 
appointments or pressing demands, 
which he did not foresee when he 
pledged himself by his signature to 
make the stipulated payment. He 
therefore is viewed, by the eye of the 
law, simply as a debtor, against whom 
his creditor may proceed in the esta- 
blished course. By the breach of his 
promise, such a man will have shewn 
that he is not trustworthy; and if he 
frequently repeat the falsehood, he 
must eventually arrive at a period 
when his “promise to pay” will no 
longer add to the value of the slip of 
paper on which it is written. Cases 
of this nature are, unfortunately, so 
common, that promissory notes, signed 
by private individuals, pass through 
very few bands, and are but seldom 
seen in the mercantile world. There- 
fore we may dismiss them with the 
single observation, that they form the 
first or most venial class of written lies 
concerning money. 

At the other extremity of the scale 
is the crime of the man who, knowing 
that his own promise to pay will not 
be credited, substitutes that of another. 
This act, called Forgery, was, we all 
know, until lately, a capital offence in 
our land; and the guilty and convicted 
offender might not hope for mercy. 
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The prerogative of the monarch was 
systematically and sternly withheld ; 
the royal arm appeared straitened, that 
it could not save. And why did our 
legislators, in these cases, turn a deaf 
ear to the petitions of thousands, the 
numerous and unexceptionable testi- 
monials of character, the cry of rela- 
tives, and the various extenuating cir- 
cumstances which procured a mitigation 
of punishment, almost invariably, for 
other offenders? The amount of the 
intended fraud was frequently trivial ; 
and often, when it had succeeded, 
ample remuneration had been made 
or proffered to the party injured. Still 
the law took its course, and the ma- 
jority of the people acquiesced in the 
justice and policy of an inflexibility 
which heeded not the rank or con- 
nexions of the guilty. 

All knew that the crime was one 
which, if common, must utterly de- 
stroy that confidence so vitally essen- 
tial to the well-being of a commercial 
nation. Bolts, and bars, and iron 
chests, might secure their property 
from thieves ; caution and observation 
might protect them against the arts of 
swindlers; from the ravages of fire 
and losses by sea they could guarantee 
themselves by insurance; but if for- 
gery was abroad, no man could feel 
certain that even the money which he 
had deposited with his bankers might 
not, at any moment, be paid over into 
the hands of a stranger; or that the 
money-order which he was himself 
paying, with the belief that he was 
discharging a just debt, might not be 
a fraudulent document. And then 
the crime was one so easily to be com- 
mitted, that he who contemplated it 
could never want opportunity. It 
needed not that he should seek an 
accomplice, or make confession of his 
nefarious purpose to any. In the si- 
lent solitude of his own chamber he 
might practise the diabolical art, till 
he had attained the degree of perfec- 
tion needful to deceive. A rigid sense 
of religious and moral obligation once 
lost sight of—the barrier between right 
and wrong once rendered indistinct — 
then, without farther contamination 
from evil company, the mercantile 
youth is placed defenceless to the con- 
stant temptation of committing this 
crime. Has he, by dissipation or any 
other cause, embarrassed himself with 
pecuniary difficulties ; how simple, how 
easy appear to him the means of re- 
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lieving himself from them all! A few 
words written on a slip of paper, and 
his emancipation will be achieved! 
A slight qualm of conscience may be 
quelled, by the resolution to repay the 
money he will thus obtain at some 
more convenient season; and, in the 
meanwhile, the vast sums which he 
sees passing through the hands of his 
employer dazzle his eyes, and make 
him feel that the small clandestine 
loan can scarcely be considered as an 
injury. 

Instances of this kind have been 
common, and, but for the well-under- 
stood rigour of the law, must have oc- 
curred more frequently. The greater 
number of other capital offences and 
high misdemeanours against society 
would seem to require, that the perpe- 
trator should be imbued with vice, 
and mingled with the dregs of man- 
kind ; but for forgery, no initiation of 
that description is requisite. If we 
yefer to the calendar of former days, 
scarcely shall we find one convicted 
of that crime who had not previously 
filled what is commonly called a “ re- 
spectable” situation ; but we shall ob- 
serve the names of many who moved 
in a higher grade. 

From this reference let it be under- 
stood, that we exclude one distinct 
class of forgers and delinquents, name- 
ly, the fabricators and issuers of bank- 
notes; and of them, and the prosecu- 
tions carried on against them, it behoves 
us to say somewhat ere we proceed 
farther. 

The period when our circulation of 
gold was almost entirely superseded by 
the immense issue of one-pound notes, 
is that during which the pursuits of 
these men were most active. Their 
task was difficult, requiring skill, per- 
severance, secresy, and a considerable 
outlay of capital. The most accom- 
plished adept, furnished with all the 
necessary materials, could scarcely 
have imitated the whole of a note 
(with sufficient accuracy to deceive a 
shopkeeper), without spending more 
time over the experiment than would 
have produced a larger sum if occu- 
pied in some honest vocation. There- 
fore, to make the base traftic profitable, 
and to give a verisimilitude to the 
counterfeit notes, a division of labour 
was adopted. Plates were engraven 
with consummate skill, the water-marks 
on the paper closely imitated, and the 
whole appearance of the fabrications 
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so improved as to deceive the eyes of 
almost all but those who were ac- 
quainted with some particular marks, 
or indicia, in the genuine notes. 

These improvements in the “ forge- 
ries” were met by more elaborate 
workmanship in the plates and paper 
of the issues of the Bank of England, 
and likewise in those of country bank- 
ers. But it has been truly said, that 
“what one man can do, another can 
imitate ;” and the rogues proved the 
truth of the saying to an extent which 
became perplexing. Then the existing 
laws were called into action, and the 
numbers who were convicted and suf- 
fered became at length so great as to 
arouse something like indignation in 
the public mind, and to engender evil 
whisperings relative to the characters 
of the witnesses and the justice of the 
prosecutions. Poor, wretched, and 
ignorant, appeared to be the generality 
of the victims; and though we are 
under the necessity of admitting that 
the sentence passed upon them was 
just, according to law, we cannot but 
feel that the heads of the conspiracy 
were seldom seen at the bar. 

Any mitigation of punishment at 
that period accorded well with the 
prevalent public feeling, which revolted 
at the long-coutinued and apparently 
useless sacrifice of human life. All 
men agreed that it was desirable to 
put a stop to the circulation of forged 
notes, but few were of opinion that 
the half-starved issuers, or rather chan- 
gers of those notes, merited death. 
Not unfrequently it appeared in evi- 
dence, that the poor creatures had been 
watched, and waylaid, and tempted by 
strangers, till, in the hour of their ut- 
most need, they fell into the snare. 
Then, permission to plead guilty of 
“the minor offence,” doubtless saved 
the lives of many, who would have 
been otherwise convicted of the greater; 
but while they thus escaped, by a sort 
of side-wind, from the extreme punish- 
ment of the law, it was averred that 
innocent persons were induced to make 
the same plea, rather than risk their 
lives in the uncertainty of a trial. 

But the transactions of those days 
are sufficiently recent to be in the 
reader’s recollection, and we have said 
thus much respecting them, merely for 
the purpose of separating the fabri- 
cators and issuers of bank-notes from 
those persons against whom the penalty 
of death was enacted, for the preserva- 
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tion of public and commercial con- 
fidence. 

They form two distinct classes, and 
have, as we think, been most unwisely 
united in late arguments upon the sub- 
ject of forgery. By mingling them 
thus together, our legislators have been 
induced to ameliorate the spirit of the 
law towards the whole; and by so 
doing have, we think, committed an 
error, which, if not speedily rectified, 
will expose the community, and more 
particularly the commercial world, to 
scenes of fraud and ruin of incalculable 
extent. 

Let us now trace some of the dis- 
tinguishing marks which separate these 
two classes. The first, or forgers and 
issuers of counterfeit bank-notes, are 
literally in the same relative position 
towards society as stampers and circu- 
lators of base coin: their prey is the 
public in general. The legal fictions 
of intending to defraud “ our sovereign 
lord the king,”’ or “ the governor and 
company of the Bank of England,” 
&e., may be thrown aside, as the go- 
vernment will not take the false coin, 
nor will the Bank of England, or other 
bankers, pay the false notes. The 
losses fall upon individuals ; and 
though in their ¢otal amount, during 
the circulation of small paper, they 
were considerable, we may assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that very 
few men have been ruined, or even 
had their circumstances materially af- 
fected, by the number of forged notes 
which may have fallen into their pos- 
session. 

This division of the loss, though it 
leaves the fabricator of the notes still a 
criminal, breaks the force of the injury 
which he has inflicted on society. He 
lives apart from his fellow-men, toiling 
in secret, and with fear and trembling, 
at his hazardous and ignoble alchemy ; 
but it cannot be imputed to him, that 
his forgeries are for the purpose of de- 
priving the widow of her jointure, or 
the orphan of his portion. No happy 
family, living in content and plenty, 
will be compelled to break up their es- 
tablishment and wander forth, scarcely 
knowing where to hide their heads, in 
consequence of his delinquency ; nor 
will industrious tradesmen be forced 
into the Gazette, by misplaced con- 
fidence in him. 

Now let us contrast the probable 
mischief which any one such delin- 
quent can have wrought, with the case 
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of an individual of the other class of 
fabricators and dealers in lies concern- 
ing money matters. At the present 
moment we hear of forged bills for 
tens cf thousands, and are informed, 
through channels which we cannot 
doubt, that the amount of such paper, 
“in the London market” alone, was, 
at a very recent period, not less than 
halfa million! Bankruptcies of com- 
mensurate extent ensue, and spread 
dismay and ruin far and wide. Ima- 
gination can scarcely portray the con- 
sequences, At the humble and hereto- 
fore happy fire-side of the industrious, 


«« Woman’s eye is wet, man’s cheek 
is pale.” 

They are surrounded by their little 
ones, whose smiles were wont to over- 
pay them for the toils of the day, and 
to endear them yet more to each other ; 
but now they gaze upon those pledges 
of mutual affection with dark fore- 
bodings and anxiety so deep, that even 
the mother half-breathes the desolate 
wish, “ Would that they were not !” 

We copy one case of the species of 
fraud to which we believe the change 
in our system of punishing forgeries 
has led, not because it is the most im- 
portant or flagrant, but because, with- 
out seeking, it has come to our hands 
since we sat down to write these pages. 
It contains, moreover, certain of those 
marked features by which we would 
distinguish those against whom the 
stern rigidity of our former law was 
aimed, from the poor and compara- 
tively harmless issuers of small forged 
notes. The following appears in Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger of October 6, and 
is there quoted from the Stamford 
Mercury: 


«A great sensation has been produced 
here during the present week, by the 
issuing of a warrant for the apprehen- 
sion, on several charges of forgery, of 
Mr. Jobn William Deacon, farmer and 
maltster of Barnack ; who, for many 
years, had been generally considered a 
man of substance and respectability, but 
against whom a fiat in bankruptcy has 
just issued. At present, four forged 
bills, held by the Stamford and Spalding 
Joint-Stock Bank, and amounting to be- 
tween 300l. and 400/., have been disco- 
vered. From circumstances which have 
transpired, there is too much reason to 
suppose that further forgeries hy Deacon 
will yet be discovered ; at least it is ru- 
moured, that the above are not the first 
in which he has been engaged ; for that 
so long as four years ago he was detected 
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in a similar attempt, but which, unfortu- 
nately, was not at that time promulgated. 
On the discovery of the forgeries which 
have now come to light, measures were 
taken to secure the delinquent; but all 
efforts to apprehend him have hitherto 
been without effect. It is a remarkable 
fact, that it was upon Deacon’s evidence 
a person named Gillson, of Morton, was 
last year convicted at Lincoln of having 
forged Lord Willoughby’s signature to 
a check, by which he defrauded the same 
bank of 300/.; and it is a shocking fact, 
that he was distinguished by a phari- 
saical assumption of morality and piety, 
and at the very time he was defrauding 
his neighbours by a series of forgeries, 
and by other means not less dishonest, 
though not so penal, he was a regular 
attendant at the communion-table, and 
ingratiated himself with a respectable 
neighbour by assisting in the compo- 
sition of sermons. Mr. Deacon is a 
widower, with two children; and, be- 
sides having freehold property of his 
own, at Barnack and Peakirk, occupied 
a farm of 600 acres under the Marquess 
of Exeter, to whom he owes 1000/. for 
rent. All together, his liabilities, it is 
said, amount to more than 12,000/., and 
his assets to about 6000/.; but it is not 
expected that his estate will pay a gene. 
ral dividend of more than 5s. or 6s. in 
the pound, after some heavy demands, 
which must be paid in full, have been 
satisfied. Among his creditors are se- 
veral humble villagers, who, having small 
sums to place out at interest, were too 
happy to lend it to their aspiring neigh- 
bour.” 

Here we have an established cha- 
racter, “for many years,” of “sub- 
stance and respectability,” and of “‘mo- 
rality and piety.” What more could 
be necessary to secure confidence ? 
The peer, the bankers, and the pea- 
santry, are alike deceived ; and no 
marvel, for such a cloak is well adapted 
for the nefarious purpose. Men of 
apparent “ respectability,” substance, 
and extensive credit, are those who 
alone have it in their power to circu- 
late forgeries of large amount; and it 
is to protect the community that we 
would arouse the utmost vigour of the 
law against these men. The tenor and 
purpose of their life is one continued 
lie; their plans are carefully and sys- 
tematically laid, and adroitly carried 
into effect. What care they for the 
good opinion of their dupes, when 
their purpose is attained? Their fic- 
titious character was of value to them 
only as it enabled them to deceive; 
and once removed from the scene of 
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their depredations, and the once fami- 
liar faces whose aspects may be changed 
towards them, they can have no sense 
of moral degradation. In a foreign 
land they may revel in the harvest of 
their guilt, and laugh at the change of 
laws by which they were emboldened 
to effect what the fear of death pro. 
hibited to their fathers in iniquity. 
Moreover, if the amount of their frauds 
be considerable, it seems that they at- 
tain a species of éclat, or meretricious 
fame, for dexterity. We hear of the 
* celebrated Mr. Such-a-one,” and the 
“ unfortunate Mr. So-and-so ;” and of 
their purchases of land and style of 
living. The injured creditor may writhe 
at the mention of these, and the me- 
mory of the snare into which he was 
inveigled by such a miscreant ; but, as 
the law stands, similar pitfalls will 
await his future path, till expatriation 
shall be a fearful punishment to the 
wretch who values his country merely 
as the harvest for crime. 

The perfection of criminal laws is, 
by the highest authority, announced, 
that they should be “a terror to evil- 
doers ;” and, by the same authority, 
we are taught daily to pray that we 
may not be led “ into temptation.” 
This command the ¢rue Christian will 
devoutly obey, but it will be neglected 
or furgotten by him who hath not “ the 
fear of the Lord” before his eyes. In 
his case, “the terror of the law” alone 
can be expected to counterbalance the 
strength of temptation. The law is an 
avenger, but the vengeance which it 
pours upon the head of the criminal 
should have a nobler aim than mere 
retributive justice. The perpetrator of 
a crime is to be punished, that crimes 
of similar nature may not be com- 
mitted, and that the waverer may be 
terrified in the hour of his temptation. 
Therefore the severity of the punish- 
ment should be proportionate to the 
frequency and strength of the allure- 
ments towards transgression, as _ well 
as to the injury inflicted by that trans- 
gression on society. 

Now let us consider the position of 
a tradesman who has, by strict atten- 
tion to his business, acquired credit 
and a “respectable standing” among 
those whose confidence and good opi- 
nion are absolutely necessary to sus- 
tain his hopes of future success. We 
will suppose him to have acted hitherto 
with perfect fairness in all his dealings, 
and to have no other than honest in 
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tentions for the time to come; but he 
has miscalculated his returns, or been 
disappointed in some expected pay- 
ments, or trade has been dull and he 
js overstocked with goods, or, per- 
chance, he may have traded beyond 
his capital. From some of these 
causes he becomes embarrassed for 
want of money ; and bills drawn upon 
him, and which he has “ accepted,” 
are on the point of becoming due. In 
the few first instances of such difficul- 
ties, he will probably receive assistance 
from the friends previously gained by 
his good conduct; but he soon be- 
comes aware, that too frequent appli- 
cation to them will abate that confi- 
dence which it is his interest to pre- 
serve entire. Fresh difficulties, how- 
ever, occur; something must be done ; 
and, too probably, his next resource 
will be “accommodation bills:” the 
name given to notes drawn and ac- 
cepted ostensibly “ for value received,” 
but, in reality, representing no mer- 
cantile transaction. 

Of this species of written lies and 
its ramifications we may, perhaps, 
write somewhat more at length at a 
future period. Suffice it here to ob- 
serve, that they form a temporary, fic- 
titious capital, raised at great risk, 
supported by constant expense and 
anxiety, and ultimately, like gambling, 
almost always ending in the ruin of 
those who dream thereby to find relief 
from embarrassment. 

It is unnecessary that our tradesman 
should be deeply versed in the compli- 
cated system referred to, but he will 
have learnt and practised a lesson of 
deceit in his first transaction of the 
kind. He will no longer be the truth- 
telling, plain-dealing man, he was be- 
fore; for, either as drawer or acceptor 
of the bill, he will have virtually written 
and promulgated a lie. In the next 
place, he will have incurred an obli- 
gation which he cannot refuse to repay 
at any time ; inasmuch as bis signature 
alone will be required to another fic- 
titious document. 

fle has now drawn a bill upon a 
brother-tradesman, who, in return, has 
drawn one upon him; and both have 
got their bills “ discounted,” and ob- 
tained the sums required. But the 
names of both being upon each of the 
bills, each is liable for the payment of 
the whole of their joint amount. Thus 
they are linked together, and our 
tradesman, in raising the sum of one 
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hundred pounds, will have become re- 
sponsible for two hundred. Supposing 
him still “ indifferently honest,” he 
must feel that he cannot continue to 
increase such risks with justice to his 
creditors; the more particularly as 
certain misgivings will arise in his 
mind, relative to the circumstances of 
his colleague. He knows that the 
most respectable tradesmen and bank- 
ers set their faces against such paper, 
and fears that his neighbour’s poverty 
may be greater than his own. 

This distrust is the natural conse- 
quence between participators in deceit 
of every kind ; and it grows upon him, 
and renders him uneasy. Still the 
“accommodation” he has received 
was most acceptable : it saved his cre- 
dit for the moment, at a critical period. 
Time rolls on, a similar crisis arrives, 
and he wishes he had another bill of 
the same description to discount. The 
other tradesman’s name is all that is 
needful: the case is not as though 
he should ask him for money. The 
thought of how convenient it would 
be to negotiate the bill without the 
other’s knowledge occurs tohim. He 
could, and in any case must, provide 
for it when it becomes due. It wants 
but the “ acceptance,” and then 
But, no! he spurns from him the 
thought of forgery, and almost blushes, 
though alone, at the idea that it could 
have entered into his imagination. 
Men seldom fall at once from habits 
of honesty. It is the constant falling 
of the drops that wears the hole in the 
stone: “ non vi, sed sa@pe cadendo.” 
The frequent recurrence of the tempta- 
tion brings him, at length, to consider 
what real injury he should commit, 
were he to copy the signature of an- 
other upon a bill which he himself 
intends to pay. Obligation and risk 
would thereby be avoided, and he 
would be relieved from his temporary 
difficulties ; and then, in case of dis- 
covery, what would be the conse- 
quences? The answer formerly would 
have been, “ Death! disgraceful and 
certain death!” and farther delibera- 
tion would have ceased, save with 
the hardened sinner or the victim of 
despair. 

As the law now stands, however, 
our tradesman, having decided upon 
the morality of the point, has only to 
consider whether the penal infliction is 
more to be feared than the ills with 
which he is threatened. Lis task is 
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to choose the least of two evils, and 
the result will depend upon the emer- 
gency into which he is driven. 
Something must be deducted from 
the terrors of transportation, on account 
of the hope and chance of avoiding 
detection, and the facility of escape 
from our island, even after exposure 
shall have taken place; and thus the 
threatenings and possible visitations of 
the law appear as afar off, shadowy 
and indistinct like a dark cloud over 
the horizon; while the non-fulfilment 
of pecuniary engagements presents in- 
stant and irremediable degradation. 
The merchant or tradesman who has 
attained, and hitherto supported an ir- 
reproachable character in commerce, 
views the fall into discredit with a 
degree of horror which it is scarcely 
possible to overrate. To him it seems 
a frightful, dark, and unfathomable 
abyss; and yet ever and anon he is 
driven to its very verge, and is, as it 
were, “at his wit’s end.”” The hand 
of friendship cannot be always ready, 
nor sufficiently powerful, to support 
him; he must contrive for himself; 
the hour of his temptation is upon 
him ; the weight of his pecuniary en- 
gagements presses him even to the 
brink of the precipice, and the ground 
is crumbling beneath his feet: but it 
is yet in his power, by a single effort, 
to throw the burthen from his shoul- 
ders and save himself from destruction. 
This is no fanciful picture; it is the 
position in which, daily, in the com- 
mercial world, hundreds are placed. 
Poverty, the downfall of their “ firm ” 
(the little “ Babylon which they have 
built”), loss of credit, shame, disgrace, 
defeat, and dread of the “slow-moving 
finger of scorn,” form the gulf down 
which the delay of an hour may plunge 
them. But at what risk may escape 
from this immediate peril be procured ? 
Let us inquire; always keeping in 
mind, that the men of whom we now 
speak are those whose credit is un- 
impaired : for the delinquency of such 
men is the most to be dreaded, in a 
commercial and national point of view. 
The extent of their dealings renders 
the preservation of their character a 
matter of political importance, since 
the downfall of any one of them is the 
certain prelude to the ruin of many, 
and gives to public confidence a shock 
which, like that of an earthquake, is 
felt to the uttermost extremities of the 
land. Now the temptation to forgery 
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which is offered to this class is exces. 
sive, not merely because their elevated 
position may be more worth preserving 
than those of their humbler rivals, but 
because the risk of detection which 
they incur is incomparably less than 
that of others. 

This is easily explained. Such a 
man has always a sufficient interest 
with his bankers to obtain “discounts,” 
or loans upon bills of exchange, to any 
amount commensurate with the nature 
of his general transactions. Thus he 
may draw bills, in his own name, 
upon some respectable firm with whom 
he has, or may be supposed to have 
had, dealings; and then, immediately 
they are “accepted,” they become, fo 
him, available property. The simulated 
“acceptance” is the only forgery he 
has to commit, and when that is ac- 
complished, he needs not to allow the 
false document to be seen by any one 
till he hands it over to his bankers ; in 
whose iron closet he knows it will re- 
main till due, 7, e. about two months 
after the commission of the crime. 

The least possible knowledge of 
writing, that can be called skill, is 
alone sufficient here to complete the 
fraud of thousands: the deed is done 
in secret, and deposited where the 
secret will be safe. 

In all this we have supposed the 
criminal to be committing his _first 
offence of the kind, and therefore shall 
not enter into the various sey and 
methods by which the forged bills 
have, on coming due, been withdrawn, 
watched and “ taken up,” of paid by 
the forgers. Neither need we tell how 
escapes have led to repetition of the 
crime, even until, in some instances, 
a systematic issue of forgeries has been 
carried on for years. What we would 
impress upon the minds of our readers, 
and urge upon our legislators, is that 
the law, as it stands, answers not the 
purpose of being “a terror to evil- 
doers.” The commission of the crime 
in the commercial world, puts the of 
fender in possession of the means to 
escape from and laugh at the enact- 
ments of the law; and thousands of 
innocent persons, who ought to be 
pretected, are brought low. 

It is a fearful thing to condemn a 
fellow-man to death ; but, setting apart 
the cold-blooded assassin — even the 
man who, when engaged in some des- 
perate deed, inflicts wounds which pro- 
duce death, and thus becomes a mul- 
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derer, and suffers, consequently, the 
uttermost penalty of the law —even 
such a man has sinned less against so- 
ciety than the wretch by whose delin- 
quencies thousands suffer, and many 
are utterly ruined, or have entailed 
upon them years of misery and bitter 
strugglings, leading too often to crime 
and desperation, and even suicide. 

Let the poor paltry issuer of forged 
notes be dealt with in mercy; his puny 
arm can strike no blow which will 
materially be felt by the community : 
but against him whose arm is strong, 
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and whose weapon is deadly, let the 
law arise, clad in all its terrors. 

The facilities for deriving immediate 
advantage from the crime, and the 
pressing necessity for money, so fre- 
quently recurring from disappointments 
and commercial embarrassments, pre- 
sent a series of temptations fearful in 
power. Often may the tempted hesi- 
tate and resist ; but the most effectual 
guard, both for the community and 
himself, would be the conviction that, 
by signing the name of another, he 
will be signing his own death-warrant. 





HISTORY OF CORPORATIONS.* 


Sir Francis Paterave, in his Rise 
und Progress of the English Common- 
wealth, has said, that when first he 
entered upon the study of our consti- 
tutional history, it was with the firm 
belief that all restrictions upon the 
right of suffrage were the usurpations 
of authority. “ Every year,” he adds, 
“every year passed in inquiry has ac- 
cumulated evidence tending to refute 
that opinion, and to shew that, wher- 
ever any extended right of suffrage 
exists, it is a victory obtained by the 
many over the few, and resulting from 
the destruction of the primitive custom, 
by which the legal right of election or 
nomination devolved either upon the 
the chief members, the magnates of the 
people, or upon select bodies acting 
on behalf of the community ; a custom 
which may be equally traced amongst 
the Goths of Spain and the Goths of 
Scandinavia, and which has also pre- 
vailed in Great Britain, from time im- 
memorial, in the municipal jurisdic- 
tions of the island.” 

In the terms of this statement there 
is, to our taste, somewhat too much of 
the taint of Whiggism ; which, we are 
sorry to say, enters, in too great a de- 
gree, into this gentleman’s otherwise 
very philosophical researches. We al- 
lude to the phrase, “‘ a Victory obtained 
by the Many over the Few.” Rather, 
Wwe should say, that Providence had 
divinely appointed, that, for the gene- 





ral benefit, Wisdom should find select 
instruments from among the sons of 
men, which, even in the darkest times, 
should like stars illuminate, though 
with scattered rays, the gloomy mass 
of sky, and make even night lovely. 
But as the light gradually permeates 
the political hemisphere, particular 
splendours are merged in the universal 
radiance. Nevertheless, until then it 
is the duty of the great and good to 
maintain their given station and esta- 
blished order, whether as individuals 
or as corporations; so that light, as 
light, be not quenched entirely, as it 
must, if they fail in their majestic in- 
fluences. Authority, in whatever form, 
is of Heaven ; and suited for the time 
of its endurance. Despotisms for the 
place and period of their rule, are now 
found to have been working for good. 
Subjects whom the truth had not set 
free required physical coercion; and 
the very vices of the tyrant have ope- 
rated as checks on the vices of the 
people. In proportion as the latter 
acquire capacity for self-government, 
the reins slacken in the hands of those 
who were aforetime masters ; and equal- 
ity prevails, not by reducing the go- 
verning powers to a level with the 
meanest, but by elevating all in the 
scale of intelligence. In this case, the 
Victory yet remains on the side of the 
Few; for it is from their Urns that the 
Many have derived their light: it is 
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owing to their efforts that the many 
have become wise. Great, great have 
those efforts -in all ages and places 
been, to give instruction from the pul- 
pit, and the senate, and the bench of 
justice, to all who needed: they have 
been for precept and reproof to the 
well-disposed and the evil. Examples 
like these increase in their effects on 
the once ignorant multitude ; the fire, 
kindled at first with difficulty, at last 
spreads with rapidity: but the glory 
of its final triumph belongs to them 
who first applied the torch and fanned 
the spark, at a season, perhaps, when 
appearances were so little favourable 
that the very attempt was visionary, 
and hope seemed mere enthusiasm. 
In reference to our metaphor, also, it 
may be observed, that fire, though a 
good servant, is a bad master. 

That popular ingratitude for benefits 
like these received, which expresses 
itself in shouts and yells of triumph, 
as over a defeated party, on the first 
self-consciousness of intelligence and 
power, arises, in fact, from the dregs 
of that ignorance which the Aspersed 
Few have not yet succeeded in ex- 
pelling altogether. It partakes of the 
tumult of soul, which shews itself in 
some fresh converts to religion from 
the grossest ways of life: there is a 
contest between the old corruption and 
the new influences— between old ha- 
bits and hitherto inexperienced emo- 
tions ; whence fanaticism, more or less 
violent, and errors of opinion and con- 
duct to be rather pitied than con- 
demned. When, however, the Con- 
quest on the part of the Few shall be 
completed, then will that which is 
perfect come, with the calm and the 
contentment that are its companions, 
For the balances shall be held equal in 
the hands of the Almighty, and both 
extremes of the social level subside 
into a happy state of equilibrium and 
repose. 

What is called the Constitution of 
England has existed only in Idea: it 
has been rather potential than actual. 
‘* It may be doubted,” says Sir Francis 
Palgrave, ‘whether popular elections, 
in the modern sense of the term, ever 
subsisted among the Anglo-Saxons. I 
have sought with anxiety, in the an- 
cient records of this kingdom, for 
proofs of such a custom; and when 
first 1 entered upon the study of our 
constitutional history, it was with the 
firm belief that all restrictions upon 
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the right of suffrage were the usurpa- 
tions of authority.” This firm belief 
was founded upon the Idea to which 
we have alluded. Every man, as a 
Being endowed with Will, feels within 
himself a capacity of election, and de- 
sires to exercise it in all that regards 
his well-being. That authority just 
mentioned usurped not this capacity, 
but, individually or corporately, mani- 
fested it by example and use. Imi- 
tation, of course, succeeded, until at 
length the desire became as general 
as the faculty always had been; nor 
would it be necessary to restrain it, 
could we be sure that the act of will 
were always guided and guarded by 
the requisite degree of intelligence : of 
which we have reason to doubt, so 
long as we have cause to complain of 
its exercise being accompanied with 
stormy passions, with unseemly tri- 
umphs, with envy, hatred, or uncha- 
ritableness. 

Looking thus upon such chief mem- 
bers, or magnates of the people, and 
upon the select bodies which acted on 
behalf of the community, as the light- 
bearers and witnesses of Intelligence 
and Legislation to their ruder neigh- 
bours, it is with much satisfaction, that 
we have remarked the increasing in- 
terest, which day by day manifests it- 
self, for whatever can be discovered 
that promises to clear up in any way 
the origin and growth of our national 
institutions. The labours of Turner, 
and Hallam, and Palgrave, have re- 
ceived no little attention and praise 
on this account. Encouragement al- 
ways excites to fresh endeavours; and 
we have now to record another great 
work on the same subject — to which 
we hope to give the earliest notice— 
a History of Corporations, by Serjeant 
Merewether and Mr. Stephens. 

These gentlemen proceed in their 
history at once to the Roman period, 
in which traces of boroughs are found; 
though, in their opinion, it may be 
much doubted whether they will afford 
any material light as to the peculiar 
nature of the burghs in England. 
The consideration of the change ef- 
fected in the institutions and habits ot 
the people, by the introduction of the 
Roman language and manners, 1s 
doubtless of great importance in this 
inquiry. The subsequent inroads, how- 
ever, of the Saxons, the Danes, and 
the Normans, effectually obliterated 
the remains of our more southern 1n- 
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vaders; that is, we suppose, as far as 
documental evidence is concerned. 

The first Saxon invaders were, pro- 
bably, like the Romans, so much en- 
gaged in the turmoils of war and 
securing their acquisitions, that their 
institutions, for some considerable pe- 
riod after their first landing in this 
country, were rather military than 
civil; and we have now few traces 
left of their earliest political govern- 
ment. The earliest records are found 
in the period of the heptarchy. No- 
thing has occurred, down to the present 
time, to alter the class or description 
of persons who, at the close of the 
Saxon dynasty, were called “ Bur- 
gesses:” in this era we are to direct 
our researches for the class, —- 
tion, duties, and privileges of the body 
of men who, from the commencement 
of the Saxon government (if not be- 
fore), were called “ Freemen.” 

In the Saxon laws,* the people are 
described by the general term Leo: ; 
husbandmen, as Leopler; freemen, 
by the Saxon word Fpigman, Fpiman, 
or Fpeoman ; and servants as a distinct 
class. Our authors differ from Sir 
Francis Palgrave in their interpreta- 
tion of freoman, which all the diction- 
aries and glossaries render freemen ; 
and the context, where the word is 
used, say they, seems to require that 
sense. We, however, think that Sir 
F, Palgrave’s meaning has been mis- 
apprehended. Freoman, he says, as 
employed in the laws of Canute, ii. 
$9, is to be understood as equivalent 
to ceorl, or villain. What then? Only 
in the preceding page it is that he tells 
us, that “the French text of the Con- 
queror’s laws, ‘qe touz les villeyns 
soient en plege,’ explains the Anglo- 
Saxon statute, and proves, that how- 
ever limited the rights of the ceorles 
may have been, they were reckoned 
amongst the freemen of the Anglo- 
Saxon commonwealth.” 

Messrs. Merewether and Stephens 
seem, however, to prefer the division 
of society into the broad personal de- 
marcations of bond and free, contra- 
distinguishing throughout the freemen 
from the villains. But there is reason 
to believe that there were several de- 
grees of this line, and that it was much 
less decided than they appear to sup- 
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pose. One point is of great importance : 
that, according to the Saxon laws, every 


JSreeman, in order to be law-worthy— 


that is, entitling himself to the privi- 
leges of the law, by taking upon him- 
self its burdens and responsibilities — 
was bound to submit himself to the 
jurisdiction of the hundred, decenna, 
or borough ; and if, after twelve years 
of age, he neglected to do it, he was 
subject to punishment for his default. 
So that, by these institutions, a freeman 
(or liber homo) was, as regarded his 
own rights, entitled, and, as related to 
the public, bound to perform the duty 
of putting himself under pledge and 
security, by oath, to abide by the law: 
a system which, in the work before us, 
is shewn to have existed till modern 
times, in some of the boroughs in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. 

There is an excellent reason for this 
in the nature of our being. It is the 
grand prerogative of man, that he is 
capable of Law. A lawless man is 
without dignity——-a savage; yet the 
slave of physical necessity, as are the 
brutes that perish. It is not, in fact, 
freedom to be free from legislative 
power, but to be submissive to moral 
jurisdiction. Such an one is always 
under pledge and oath to himself, his 
neighbours, and his God. It is the 
grand defect of our Reform-act (so 
called), that it leaves the constituency 
unpledged. Such a constituency would 
not have been trusted by our forefathers, 
and will not be by our sons. The 
Saxon freemen were prohibited from 
vagrancy ; a point which should have 
been recollected before the right was 
confided to the floating population in 
towns —the ever-changing waves of 
ten-pound householders. From many 
passages in Domesday it is clear, that 
persons of infamous character were 
excepted from the privileges, and also 
exempted from the duties of burgess- 
ship: the march of intellect has de- 
cided that the brothel-keeper may be a 
fit voter, only let him be assessed at 
ten pounds a-year rent. To go back, 
however, to our Saxon ancestors. They 
insisted, that the dealings of freemen 
should be transacted in the town before 
the king’s officer: they restrained them 
to a fixed residence; bound them by 
oaths and pledges (borghs) to keep the 





* The first are those of Ethelbert, who was king of Kent for fifty-one years, 


from 564 to 616. 
time, in the English language, 


Bede states, that some laws of Ethelbert were in existence in his 
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king’s peace, and to obey the law. 
The householder was the person re- 
sponsible for the due regulation of his 
house, and the conduct of his guests 
or inmates. It is not improbable, that 
the collective frankpledge may have 
been more rigidly enforced by the 
Conqueror than under the Anglo-Saxon 
government; and extended by him, 
perhaps, beyond its original bounda- 
ries. We must, nevertheless, declare 
ourselves favourable to the institution, 
and think that Sir F. Palgrave has 
spoken with somewhat too much levity 
of its character, and judged somewhat 
too severely of its results. 

“ Peculiar to England,” says this 
writer, “the frankpledge has been a 
favourite theme of admiration ; the pa- 
triotism of our legal writers has induced 
them to bestow the loudest praises upon 
that ‘ masterpiece of judicial policy’ 
which, as it is said, rendered ‘each 
man answerable to his immediate su- 
perior for his own conduct, and for the 
acts of his neighbours;’ and the ex- 
alted imagination of the historical en- 
thusiast has framed many a fair theory 
of utopian reform, whilst wrapt in the 
visions which displayed the symme- 
trical courts of an elected magistracy, 
formed by and out of the people, rising 
above each other in harmonious pro- 
gression and numerical order, and in- 
vested with an increasing share of au- 
thority and power. The law of frank- 
pledge, however, when minutely exa- 
mined, loses many of the characters 
which have been bestowed upon it by 
legal or political zeal or fancy; and 
instead of constituting a judicial hie- 
rarchy, and resulting from the exercise 
of constitutional freedom, we must 
view it as a system of strict espial, 
subordination, and coercion, and di- 
vided into two branches, which must 
be carefully distinguished from each 
other: the first being the seignorial, or 
personal liability of the superior, which 
rendered him the permanent surety for 
the appearance of his vassal, retainer, 
or inmate ; and the second, the collec- 
tive or mutual responsibility of the 
villainage, as included in their tithings 
—associations which, in the Saxon era, 
were of unequal extent, according to 
the custom of the country; ten being 
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the smallest number of which a tithing 
could be composed, and from whence 
it derived its name.” 

What is here called espial, subordi- 
nation, and coercion, by a more favour- 
able writer might have been termed 
vigilance, order, and good government, 
And so it was, doubtless, under the 
sway of Alfred; who, in the first sec- 
tion of the first chapter of his code of 
laws provides, as a matter of the great- 
est importance, for the mutual gage 
and pledge to be given by all people. 
And if any shall refuse to perform that 
which he is pledged to do, his weapon 
and his goods are to be taken in trust 
by his friends, and he is to be com. 
mitted in custody for forty days in the 
king’s town; and in default of being 
fed there by his friends, the king’s 
reeve is to support him: and if such 
a person should die, it is declared that 
he should be unavenged ; if he flies, 
he is to be an exile, and excommuni- 
cated. “It is impossible,” add the 
authors of the history under review, 
*¢ not to remark the severity of punish- 
ment inflicted by our ancestors for not 
performing the pledge which had been 
given, as a breach of that confidence 
between man and man, by which the 
surest bonds of society are firmly main- 
tained.” 

This system of pledges extended 
even to the clergy. By the constitu- 
tions of Odo they were exempted from 
the burdens to which the people gene- 
rally were subjected, and from the suits 
at the ordinary courts of common law;* 
but they were subject to be assessed 
by their own body ; and every clergy- 
man was bound, upon admission into 
orders, to find twelve bondsmen. 

During the period the Danes par- 
tially established themselves in this 
country, many of the Saxon laws were 
neglected and superseded ; and it was 
a fertile source of complaint, that 
“ right was altogether buried in the 
kingdom, and, at the same time, the 
laws and customs were laid asleep: 
for in their times, a depraved wilful- 
ness of the people, force, and violence, 
rather reigned in the land than judg- 
ment.” It would seem, that the Saxon 
laws were suspended for a period of 
sixty or seventy years. Efforts were at 


* The words are, “That no man presume to lay any tax on the possessions of 
the clergy, who are the sons of God ; and the sons of God ought to be free from all 
taxes in every kingdom,” &¢.—Hen, Hist. iii. 264; Spel. Concil, t.i. p. 416 ; Wilkin. 
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last made, to ascertain what the good 
laws really were in the time of Edward 
the Confessor; and after William the 
Conqueror had obtained possession of 
England, in the fourth year of his 
reign, by the advice of his barons, he 
caused to be summoned all the nobles, 
the wise men (who, probably, in the 
Saxon times, were called the “ witan”), 
and those who were skilled in the law, 
that they might hear from themselves 
what their laws, their rights, and cus- 
toms were. There were, therefore, 
twelve persons elected from every 
county; and they were sworn before 
the king, that, as far as they could, 
they would direetly, neither turning to 
the right hand nor to the left, straight- 
forwardly make known what had been 
sanctioned of their laws and customs; 
omitting nothing, adding nothing, nor, 
by prevarication, changing any thing. 

The laws so made have been always 
called the laws of King Edward the 
Confessor ; and no doubt they give a 
fair representation of many of the laws 
and customs which prevailed in his 
time. But it is also evident there are 
many matters added, which could not 
belong to the time to which they are 
attributed; and they are not further 
authenticated by appearing in the La- 
tin language, rather than the Saxon. 
Pledges are mentioned in the seventh 
section: it speaks of those who do not 
appear to do justice as outlaws, or (in 
the emphatic language of the times) as 
“wolf's head”’—* lupinem enim gerit 
caput :” and it is stated to be the 
common and general law of all out- 
laws. This continued to be practised 
in the reign of King John, when there 
is a record of a person outlawed upon 
an appeal of murder, for not appearing 
at three county courts. It is said that, 
as he would not be amenable to the 
king’s peace, he should be in no better 
condition than a wolf—“ gereret lu- 
pinem caput.” 

We pass on to the thirty-fifth sec- 
tion, in which the fole-mote is directed 
to be called together by the “ mot bell ;”” 
and it is said to have had the name of 
folc-mote, because it is there, all the 
people who are under the protection, 
or in the peace of the king, ought to 
come; and, by their common council, 
provide for the indemnity of the crown, 
and for repressing the insolence of 
wrong-doers to the common good of 
the kingdom. And that these all ought 
to come once in the year, in the ka- 
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lends of May, and, with their faith 
and oath unbroken, they should unite 
themselves together into one body, as 
sworn brethren, to defend the king 
against strangers and enemies ; and 
that they should be faithful to the king, 
as well the princes and earls, as all the 
chiefs of the kingdom and freemen ; 
who should all swear their fidelity to 
the king before the bishops of the land. 
And thus King Arthur is said to have 
united the kingdom of Britain, and 
King Edgar to have restored it, after a 
long interval. And it is added that 
all freemen ought, according to their 
means, to defend the kingdom. 

The “ fole-mote” was a meeting of 
the ‘ freemen,” as the laws before 
fully prove. Every man is to be pro- 
tected, going to and coming from the 
“ gemote ;” and it is said that there 
ought to be another folc-mote every 
year, in the kalends of October, when 
the sheriffs and headboroughs were to 
be elected. Watch and ward were to 
be duly kept; the shiremote to be 
held twice in the year, and the hun- 
dreds and wapentakes twelve times, 
being summoned seven days before. 
In London (which is described as the 
head of the kingdom and the laws) a 
court of the king is directed to be held 
in the hustings, upon Monday in every 
week. 

The result of the Saxon system is 
thus stated. The country was divided 
into * shires,” “ hundreds,” “ towns,’’ 
and “boroughs ;” for wapentakes and 
cities, differing only in name from hun- 
dreds and boroughs, we may, for the 
sake of simplification, omit. Over 
these districts the king’s officer, called 
the “reeve,” presided: his duty con- 
sisted in preserving the king’s peace, 
prosecuting and punishing “ murder,” 
* rapine,” and “wrong,” and making 
those who committed such offences re- 
sponsible to justice for their conduct. 
This was to be effectually practised, 
by making every man, by his oath and 
by his pledges, to be forthcoming at 
all times to do what justice required 
of him. The great divisions of society 
were, first, those who were of “free 
condition,” and were to be responsible 
for themselves ; next, those who were 
dependent upon others, and were an- 
swered for by a deputed responsibility. 
The former — the *‘ freemen”— in the 
“shire gemote,” or in the “ borough 
gemote,” attended and swore for them- 
selves, finding their own pledges; the 
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others were answered for by the lords, 
in their own courts. It need only be 
added, that the mode of attestation, of 
purgation, and decision, at that time, 
was by twelve sworn compurgators, or 
witnesses ; being the origin of that 
system of trial by jury which, fortu- 
nately for this country, in spite of 
Jeremy Bentham, has been continued 
down to the present day. In conclu- 
siou our authors assert, that, “ through- 
out the whole of the Saxon period, 
neither in the laws, chronicles, nor 
charters, is there a trace of any muni- 
cipal corporation.” 

Some remarks are necessary on the 
last-made statement. The Anglo-Saxon 
statutes allude to the then existing law, 
rather than define it. Enactments ap- 
parently new are, in many instances, 
merely declaratory. ‘* The appearance 
of a law, seemingly for the first time, 
is,” as rightly remarked by Palgrave, 
“by no means to be considered as a 
proof that the matter which it contains 
is new; nor can we trace the progress 
of the Anglo-Saxon institutions with 
any degree of certainty, by following 
the dates of the statutes in which we 
find them first noticed. All arguments 
founded on the apparent chronology 
of the subjects included in the laws, 
are liable to great fallacies. Further- 
more, a considerable portion of the 
Anglo-Saxon law was never even re- 
corded in writing. There can be no 
doubt, but that the rules of inheritance 
were well established and defined ; yet 
we have not a single law, and hardly 
a single document, from which the 
course of the descent of land can be 
inferred.” 

We have already hinted, that the 
community of the age was liable to 
more than two divisions. In fact, we 
find in it the elements of the present 
state of society, in all its gradations. 
To begin with the lowest. The theo- 
wes, or servi, had no political rights ; 
they were, says our authority, excluded 
in all respects from the political com- 
monwealth, were part of the live-stock 
of the land, and liable to the scourge. 
The condition of this mere populace 
improved in the course oftime. Domes- 
day enumerates the servi belonging to 
the demesnes, in such a manner as 
rather to lead to the supposition that 
they were attached to the soil, and had 
acquired an estate in the tenements 
which they occupied. And before the 
period at which our legal records com- 
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mence they had ceased to exist as a 
distinct class, having become blended 
with the territorial villanage. This 
class is now represented by our ser- 
vants, whether agricultural or domes. 
tic; mingled in the rank once above 
it, the villain, or ceorl. Relative to 
this rank it is, that the assertion gene- 
rally passes current, that a great pro- 
portion of the population of England, 
in the Saxon era, was in a state of 
absolute servitude. The most con- 
vincing answer to this has been given 
in the fact, that the rights of the lord 
over the ceorl, and his goods and chat- 
tels, however burdensome, were limited 
and certain ; that the ceorl, even when 
in actual vassalage, could purchase his 
own freedom, and the freedom of his 
wife and offspring ; and that he there- 
fore had the means of acquiring wealth, 
and the power of retaining it. It is 
true that a ceorl, thus subjected to the 
sovereignty of a master, yet defended 
by the law against ‘the arbitrary au- 
thority of his lord, could, according 
to the legal language of the Anglo- 
Saxons, be given and bequeathed, 
bought and sold. It may seem strange 
to us that such an one should be called 
a freeman ; yet, if differing greatly from 
modern notions, a vassal of this kind 
was free, according to the notion which 
the Anglo-Saxons had of freedom. It 
has been well said, in reference to this 
point, that “ servitude and liberty are 
words of ambiguous import; they are 
denoting tokens, which change their 
worth in every country and every age.” 
The ceorl was, though free, yet ignoble 
—though ignoble, yet free. Between 
him and the noble eor] the rights were 
very unequal ; the compurgatory oath 
of one eorl was equal to the oath of 
six ceorls; the value of the life of one 
eorl was equal to the value of the lives 
of six ceorls. Hence the ceorl, or vil- 
lain, was named a twihandmen ; while 
the eorl was dignified as a twelfhend- 
men. © Bonde,” or “ bunda,” was 
also a denomination frequently applied 
to the ceorl; it is derived from a verb 
which implies both to inhabit and to 
cultivate, or to till. It is rendered by 
manens in the Latin charters. Some- 
times it is emphatically employed in 
the sense of puterfamilias ; and hence 
the very diflerent meanings now ap- 
plied to the words husband, or “ hus- 
bonde,” and husbandman. The ceorl 
was a tenant ascribed to the glebe; 
one who, performing predial services, 











was unable to depart from the land 
which he held, and who, either by law, 
or by long-established custom equiva- 
lent to law, had acquired a definite 
and recognised estate in the soil. So 
long as he performed his services, he 
was not to be removed from his land ; 
nor was a higher rent, nor a greater pro- 
portion of labour, to be exacted from 
him, than what was due and of right 
accustomed. In these particulars only 
—particulars in which some of his 
present successors would envy him — 
he differed from the farmer of modern 
times. The freehold of the soil re- 
mained in the lord. Whatever to us 
seems harsh, or inconsistent with per- 
sonal liberty, in the condition of his 
tenant, had to both then a different 
bearing. The ceorl was always a vil- 
lain appurtenant to the land; and the 
gift, the bequest, or the sale thereof, 
was, in effect, the disposition of the 
land and of the ceorl, and of the ser- 
vices which the ceorl performed for 
the land: all of which passed by virtue 
of the will or charter —a transaction 
widely differing from the transfer of a 
slave, whose person is the subject of 
the purchase. Beneath Danish lords, 
perhaps, this class of persons fared 
worse than under their native masters ; 
but no abridgement of the personal 
liberty of the ceorl would seem to have 
been effected at any period anterior to 
the accession of Henry Plantagenet. 
The ceorl was then a freeman, but he 
was destitute, nevertheless, of political 
power. In one single document, how- 
ever, he would appear to have exer- 
cised a political right. It is the epis- 
tle in which the villains of Kent are 
represented as joining with the prelates 
and thanes in the acceptance of a new 
law, first promulgated by Athelstan in 
and for the kingdom of Wessex. He 
might also attead the court, for the 
purpose of testifying or of presenting 
those facts which were within his 
cognisance, as well as for defending 
his own rights, or complaining of the 
wrongs he had sustained. In fine, the 
villanage consisted of householders, 
“heorth-fastmen,” and of those who, 
destitute of the qualification resulting 
from a known and permanent domicile, 
were considered only as the “ folghers,” 
or “ followers,” of their more wealthy 
equals: in short, the peasant then, like 
the peasant now, was under the neces- 
sity of becoming a labourer, and serv- 
ing a master who would allow him to 
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become a part of his household. This 
relation could be created as well * within 
burgh” as without, by an act of mere 
permissive hospitality. One night’s 
shelter might be afforded by the house- 
holder, without incurring any respon- 
sibility. On the second, the stranger 
became a “guest;” and if he conti- 
nued a third night beneath the roof, 
the master of the family was bound 
to consider the inmate as being his 
‘“ aghenhine,”’ and to answer for him 
accordingly. 

As the householder had his peasant, 
so the landholder had his gentleman. 
The ceorl was an ignoble freeman, the 
gentleman was a noble freeman ; for 
the nobility, like the ignobility, then 
and now, was divided into the two 
ranks of landed and landless proprie- 
tors. The aristocracy was composed 
of barons and vavasours ; nobility was 
held in pre-eminence and worship ; 
and the line of ancestry raised the 
noble-born above the rank of tlie vil- 
lanage. The main privileges of the 
patrician were considered as results of 
blood and parentage ; so much so, as 
not to be even suspended by the im- 
munities of the clergy. In the shades 
of the cloister, and beneath the roof of 
the cathedral, the vain distinctions of 
the world were still recognised ; nor 
was it fitting, as Egbert declares, that 
the orders or vows of holy church 
should deprive the bishop, the monk, 
the priest, or the deacon, of the dignity 
and honour which the layman derived 
from birth and nobility. Nevertheless, 
the addition of property was required ; 
for the want of which he was not placed 
on a level with those individuals of the 
same class who, qualified by the land 
which they held in full and absolute 
ownership and dominion, were entitled 
to command. According to the policy 
of the Anglo-Saxons, as collected from 
the entire tenor of their laws, the com- 
monwealth was composed of * hlafords” 
and of “men”—lords and _ vassals. 
Whoever was not included in one class 
belonged to the other; whoever could 
not bestow protection was compelled 
to render fealty—a natural order of 
things, which time may strengthen, and 
nothing can weaken, though the man- 
ner ofits embodiment may be changed. 
Every freeman, not being a “ hlaford,” 
was attached to a superior; to whom 
he was bound by fealty, and from 
whom he could claim 
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transgression or crime. The landless 
“eorlcund,” or thaue-born individual, 
was ranked in the very numerous class, 
whose members in Wessex, and its 
dependent states, were originally known 
by the name of “ sithcundmen”— our 
gentlemen. After the reign of Alfred 
these were called “ sixhandmen;” in- 
dicating their position between the 
highest and lowest law-worthy classes 
of society. Classed among the nobi- 
lity, whenever the eorl and the ceorl 
are placed in direct opposition to each 
other, and distinguished from the vil- 
lanage by the important right of se- 
lecting his hlaford at his will and plea- 
sure, they are always considered below 
the territorial aristocracy. The “ six- 
hendman” was not annexed to the 
glebe. According to Domesday, lhe 
could “ go with his land wheresoever 
he chose ;’’ or, leaving his land, he 
might “ commend himself” to any hla- 
ford who would accept of his fealty. 
Such is the sense in which the term 
“ commendation” is employed in the 
great Anglo-Norman record, and in the 
Capitularies. But the right of trans- 
ferring his homage was controlled by 
law. The testimony of the ealdorman 
was necessary, if he departed from the 
shire in search of a new protector. 
Neither could the lord, on his part, 
discharge himself from his liability by 
repudiating the vassal, whilst any charge 
or accusation was depending against 
him. And though these mutual rela- 
tions may have first originated out of 
a military organisation, they ultimately 
became the pledges of domestic tran- 
quillity, and the groundwork of muni- 
cipal justice. 

Into the privileges of the aristocracy 
and the monarchy it is not necessary 
or expedient to enter; more important 
is it to rise to the abstract and univer- 
sal principles from which this social 
arrangement emanated. It is from not 
elevating their considerations above 
the technicalities and scattered facts of 
legal documents, that Messrs. Mere- 
wether and Stephens have, as we con- 
ceive, taken a partial view of the very 
important subject which, in all other 
respects, they have worthily treated. 
The omission, however, of which we 
complain as a defect, they take cre- 
dit for as a merit. “If,” say they, 
“through the dark labyrinths of an- 
tiquity a way may haply be found, 
with any tolerable degree of certainty, 
little solicitude will be entertained 
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about the wanderings and errors of the 
many who have before attempted the 
same road: and as there is no hypo- 
thesis to be maintained, no object to 
be served, no party to be flattered, and 
no other end in this research than the 
desire of finding out and indicating the 
truth, it is possible the right path may 
be discovered more easily than by 
those whose greater abilities were di- 
verted from it by some wrong bias; 
although amongst them should be in- 
cluded the names of Sir Edward Coke, 
Prynne, Petyt, Tyrrel, and Willis.” 
They have yet evidently to learn, that 
though Opinions may be abstracted 
from Facts, Principles must be brought 
to them ; and if the facts prove inade- 
quate to illustrate the principles, a wider 
field of inquiry must be attempted ere 
mental satisfaction can be obtained. 

The voluntary surrender of liberty 
in exchange for protection, is a uni- 
versal feature of the Teutonic laws. It 
is possible that the two parties may 
stand in the relation of conquered and 
conqueror, but the victory may be a 
moral one. It may be the rule and 
support of the weak by the strong, as 
well as the oppression. Certain it is, 
that by far the greater portion of the 
servile class consisted of freemen, who 
had forfeited their liberty in conse- 
quence of their transgressions. A 
bankrupt-debtor, or culprit who could 
not discharge the penalty, or “ wite,” 
became a “ wite theow ;” and if not 
redeemed by his friends or relatives 
within the appointed time, transmitted 
the punishment of slavery to his de- 
scendants from generation to genera- 
tion. Promotion, too, in rank de- 
pended on personal conduct. A mer- 
chant who crossed the sea three times, 
at his own risk, obtained the rank and 
pre-eminence ofa thane. By the ac- 
quisition of five hides of freehold land, 
the ceorl might obtain for his family, 
in the fourth generation, the rank of 
sithcundman, with all its privileges. 
There is in this arrangement of things 
a sentiment of justice, which appeals 
to the common reason of man. The 
class to which political privileges be- 
longed is sufficiently clear; and we 
should look with considerable doubt 
on any statements, however apparently 
founded on facts, and uncontradicted 
by the written evidence of laws, chro- 
nicles, or charters, which traced a com- 
munity of those rights with any class 
or caste below. 
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To speak the honest truth, we sus- 
pect that our authors’ discovery, as to 
municipal corporations, is a mare’s 
nest. A philosophical historian would 
presuppose their existence potentially, 
long before they became the subject of 
written law. The date of their so be- 
coming is of littke moment, and any 
contest arising from the occurrence of 
much less; as the registry would not 
be made until necessary — until some 
breach in old custom had been detected, 
and some dispute in consequence ori- 
ginated. The sovereign power, which 
had always existed, could, with the 
consent of the peers, have decided 
according to the letter of the record 
ultimately established at any time. As 
good Tories, we can recognise no other 
authority for these institutions as ac- 
knowledged by the state. 

The provisions and spirit of the 
Saxon system of policy, it 1s confessed, 
continued even after the Norman con- 
quest. Boroughs and burgesses are 
frequently mentioned in Domesday ; 
many of the former entered distinctly 
by themselves, before the terra regis 
and the general return for the county. 
Many burgesses are described as be- 
longing to other manors; many as 
connected with ‘ inhabited houses.” 
They paid the custom of gable for 
their houses and other taxes. In the 
entry as to Canterbury, fourteen bur- 
gesses are mentioned, instead of their 
houses ; and in Thetford, Norwich, and 
other places, the identity cannot be 
mistaken. But the most important 
fact of all is, that all the householders 
are not burgesses ; many houses being 
mentioned in the returns which had 
not burgesses. The principle of selec- 
tion is, therefore, clear; the only ques- 
tion is regarding the extent. 

With the exception of “ peers, eccle- 
Siastics, minors, females, villains, and 
persons of infamous character,” all the 
Jree inhabitants of the place were elect- 
ors. But does this statement warrant 
the conclusion, that all who paid scot 
and bore lot were such? From the 
Statement we have made, all freemen 
were not — the villains being, by com- 
mon consent, excluded ; and yet were, 
nevertheless, considered by our Saxon 
ancestors as freemen. Little, however, 
need be built on these facts, one way 
or the other; as we know not, what- 
ever might be the privileges of the in- 
habitants, whether they had the all- 
important privilege of returning mem- 
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bers to parliament, being ignorant 
whether parliament was, in any shape, 
in existence —the earliest writs upon 
record requiring the return of members 
to parliament being, as all the world 
knows, those which were issued by Si- 
mon de Montfort, in the forty-ninth year 
of the reign of Henry ILI. We ascribe 
even less weight to the circumstance, 
that no traces can be found in Domes- 
day of any municipal corporations ex- 
isting at the time of its compilation ; 
although ecclesiastical corporations are 
mentioned. “ The negative inference, 
therefore, against the existence of the 
former at that period,” say our au- 
thors, “ is all but conclusive.” O the 
virtue ofan all-but! They must for- 
give us if we set it down as a mere 
lawyer's crotchet. 

Having thus decidedly expressed 
our opinion, we design in the remain- 
der of this paper to give Messrs. Mere- 
wether and Stephens the advantage of 
whatever argument they may raise upon 
this basis, that our readers (all the 
world) may see the utmost value of 
it in the appreciation of its advocates 
themselves. The matter is traced by 
them to the time of King John,—a 
period within the date of legal memory, 
which is fixed by statute at the reign of 
Richard I. They dwell much on the 
importance of the fact; the great abuse 
of corporations, according to them, 
having arisen from the assumed power 
of capriciously admitting into their 
body whom they thought fit; by which 
means large numbers of honorary free- 
men have from time to time been made 
burgesses, who, in effect, either directly 
or indirectly control or neutralise the 
rights of the inhabitants. They ac- 
knowledge, however, that the burgesses 
of a borough might, under the common 
law, exercise a discretion in admitting 
any person into their liberties, if ac- 
tually coming, or intending, to reside 
therein. The burgesses had a right to 
determine whether he was a fit person 
to be received as a permanent inhabit- 
ant, with reference to his character, 
condition, station, and means. But 
they complain that the corporations de- 
termined arbitrarily. Now, who can 
decide, or ought to be called upon to 
decide, this point? Clearly, the courts 
of law, and committees of the House of 
Commons; and both have declared, 
that corporations had the power, by 
prescription, to determine what inha- 
bitants should be admitted, who should 
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be rejected, and what non-residents 
should be received. And this power, 
however qualified — whether called ar- 
bitrary or not— flows naturally from, 
and is the proper and express embodi- 
ment of, the common law, which our 
authors allow to the burgesses,— 
namely, that the burgesses were to de- 
termine on the fitness of a person to be 
received as a permanent inhabitant. 
They wish, also, to deprive the 
select bodies of the corporations, under 
the name of “ common councils,” of 
the prescriptive right of making bur- 
gesses, on the ground that, in fact, 
corporations did not exist till long afier 
the reign of Richard I.,—a ground 
which, we have shewn, is untenable, 
there being no positive evidence for it ; 
and the reason of the thing, which is 
the common law in such cases, decid- 
ing on the other side, when the consti- 
tution and circumstances of Anglo- 
Saxon society are contemplated in the 
light and by the vision of unprejudiced 
philosophy. That the privileges of the 
borough were thus under the power of 
a few is the strongest argument in 
their favour; for periods when the 
Many are sunk in darkness and igno- 
rance are the periods when, by a moral 
necessity, the Few must tule. This 
principle was the very genius of the 
Anglo-Saxon period; and it can only 
become otherwise when, by the energy 
and exertion of these few, the know- 
ledge and power which first centered 
in themselves proceeds to diffusion — 
a work gradual at first, but acquiring 
force age after age. At length the 
“ little leaven” has “ leavened the 
whole lump.” Any other view of the 
question is an insult on the Majesty of 
[listory, the Institutions of our Ances- 
tors, and the Providence of God. 
From what we have written, it may 
be gathered, that we contend not 
against the propriety of abolishing that 
right, however prescriptive, if found to 
be unsuited, and to operate unjustly 
in the present state of society, 7. e., 
now that the whole lump is leavened. 
Our authors state, that it “has kept 
alive the most injurious suspicions and 
jealousies” (they should, however, re- 
collect, that these are of modern date, 
and the fact is and has been disputed 
to the extent stated); and they con- 
clude that it therefore ‘* becomes of 
the greatest importance to ascertain 
whether they are founded upon pre- 
scription or not.” Had they to write 
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this book, instead of its being written, 
we should warn them against the vain 
labour of endeavouring to prove what 
never can be proved by documental 
evidence. 

To proceed. The privileges given 
by the charters to the reign of King 
John are given expressly to the bur- 
gesses and their heirs, to hold heredi- 
tarily (“ hereditarie”); and as the 
great distinction in principle, with 
respect to corporations, is, that they 
hold by succession, and not by inherit- 
ance, this fact, in the legal opinion of 

ovr historians, ought to ‘be decisive of 
the point. Llow? The words only 
apply to the privileges granted by the 
charters, and not to those already en- 
joyed by other means. The decision 
is not at all affected by the circum- 
stance. 

It was not until the reign of Ien- 
ry ILL. that the great charter of liber- 
ties was confirmed to the freemen of the 
realm ; and all the liberties and free 
customs were secured to London, and 
other cities, boroughs, and towns in 
England and Ireland, and to the barons 
of the five ports. The first instance 
(we rede our readers to wit, that we 
adopt the statement of Messrs. Mere- 
wether and Stephens throughout) of 
the adoption of the term ‘* successors,” 
in a grant to a municipal body, occurs 
in 1227, the 12th of Henry LIL., in a 
charter to the city of London, giving 

the citizens free warren at Staines. It 
is there used, as in many other places, 
in conjunction with “ heirs ;” and it is 
very questionable whether it is not even 
there applied to the ecclesiastical bodies 
mentioned in the begiuning of the 
charter—the archbishops, abbots, and 
priors. It seems to Messrs. Mere- 
wether and Stephens highly improba- 
ble that it should refer to the citizens ; 
because the same king, by a subsequent 
charter, i in 1265, in the 50th year of 
his reign, after a seizure of the liberties 
of London, restored them to the citizens 
and their heirs. And in 1286, he 
granted another charter, in a similar 
form, to London and other places. 

It is singular that this circumstance 
did not lead these gentlemen to an 
analogy in the civitates of Gaul, each 
of which represented an ancient Gaul- 
ish state, the entire country being com- 
posed of these communities, no part of 
the territory being extra-municipal, and 
a ruling body and senate, whose mem- 
hers were termed the “ decu riones,”’ ot 
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“ curiales,” acting as the directing 
power ofevery city. Now, the burthen 
of discharging this office was appro- 
priated to peculiar families ; the obli- 
gation of the decurion resulted from 
his birth; and the language of the law 
emphatically declares, that he was 
bound to perform the senatorial duties 
in consequence of his race, blood, and 
origin. Similarly cireumstanced were 
the select corporate bodies now under 
discussion: it was first hereditary ; 
but, inasmuch as a principle of selec- 
tion was recognised, as the members 
multiplied, it became at last success- 
ive, in great part in the hereditary line. 
In great part, not altogether ; for, as in 
the case of the “ decuriones,” pecuniary 
and other wealth also imposed the same 
functions, and obtained a qualification 
which entitled the possessor, with the 
consent of the prior holders of office, 
to be enrolled a member of the senate 
of the city. The “ successive,” as a 
wise modification of the hereditary, 
would be the latest form in which the 
duties and the privileges would be ac- 
tualised. It would be the completed 


growth and skilful culture of the tree of 


freedom—not permitted to put forth its 
abundance wildly, but wisely pruned 
and engrafted, lest it should run to waste, 
and perish. Moreover, as it has been 
well observed, the most powerful of the 
causes to which our government is in- 
debted for its system has been the silent 
legislation of precedent; occasional 
acts becoming usages and customs,— 
usages and customs becoming laws— 
generally so obscure and indifferent in 
their primary origin (and this is the 
true reason for Messrs. Merewether and 
Stephens finding no notice of munici- 
pal corporations in the early charters), 
as neither to excite notice nor to 
awaken anxiety or opposition; but 
which, after long pursuing their slow 
and steady course, unheeded and un- 
obstructed, are at length seen in full 
vigour and activity. 

Would it be wisdom or folly to 
trace the river to its source, and insist 
on its becoming again a scanty stream, 
or confined within the limits of its 
native spring — or supposing the river 
yet permitted to flow, to break down 
the banks erected to prevent it from 
inundating the adjacent meadows ? 
Thus flowing and thus limited, all 
States have been indebted to these civic 
associations. -But it was necessary 
that they should be acknowledged by 
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the state, or they might have been in- 
jurious. We predicted, at the time of 
passing the Reform-bill, from the uni- 
versal tendency of a large society to 
form itself into corporate bodies, that 
the different interests in the state 
would, in consequence of the cor- 
porate system having been, to so great 
an extent, abolished by the uniformity 
of the ten-pound suffrage, erect them- 
selves into new companies—and our 
prediction was verified by the almost 
immediate appearance and organisation 
of the unions. Should they continue, 
and no other system be provided by 
the legislature for the occupation of 
their members, it would become ne- 
cessary for the state to recognise and 
charter them, for its own safety. The 
Roman colleges could only be ren- 
dered innocuous by granting them 
legal privileges, on submitting to be 
authorised by the state ;—at length 
the necessity for being so was made 
imperative, at least as a legal doctrine. 
All these bodies were thus brought 
into equal subjection; nay, the ori- 
ginal distinction between the real and 
personal obligations of the two classes 
of the operative communities was con- 
founded. “ The theory of the jurist,” 
says Sir F. Palgrave, “ was adapted to 
the exigencies of the state; the em- 
perors yielded to the necessity which 
they could not control, and granted 
their sanction to assemblies which 
would have subsisted in a more mis- 
chievous form, if they had refused their 
permission, and denied the charter.” 
But we intended to speak of the 
advantages rendered by these associa- 
tions to the community. It is, in fact, 
to their existence that we owe our re- 
presentative constitution. Any man of 
experience may know that they could 
not have originated from the judgment 
of the general body. Authority was of 
course assumed, as it now always is, 
by the wiser or stronger of the neigh- 
bours, and maintained with difficulty ; 
assumed for the purpose of preserving, 
probably, their own proper liberties in 
the first instance. In doing so, the 
liberties of others must needs be also 
asserted —and were. The provincial 
councils of Rome had almost attained 
to the same influence as our corpora- 
tions. Composed of notables, and of 
virtual, if not of actual representatives 
of the people, their legates only went 
to the capital on special occasions. 
IJad they repaired simultaneously, as 
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stated by the excellent writer just 
quoted, these representatives of the 
communities would soon have become 
the states-general of the Roman empire. 
The revolutions of the middle ages 
would have been anticipated ; and the 
uncontrolled autocracy of the emperor 
would have been transferred into a 
limited monarehy. This tendency, in- 
deed, seems to have become manifest ; 
and the instructions, addressed by Theo- 
dosius and his colleagues.to the prefect 
of the East, evidently betray an uneasy 
suspicion of the consequences likely to 
ensue from the growth and consolida- 
tion of institutions, which it was expe- 
dient to check, while they were yet 
unable to dispute the mandates of the 
sovereign. ‘The cities are enjoined to 
desist from sending their peculiar 
legates ; and they are directed to as- 
semble or hold their ‘“ conventus,” 
and to dispatch their petitions by two 
or three legates for the entire province. 
But this precaution was not sufficient 
to allay the apprehensions which were 
felt in the imperial consistory; and 
from another rescript, dated two years 
afterwards, we collect that one or two 
legates, on behalf of the entire diocess, 
would be more welcome to the em- 
peror than the two or three legates from 
each of the several provinces of which 
it was composed. 

We believe this illustration to be 
worth a thousand arguments drawn 
from omissions in old documents, re- 
specting institutions which, though ex- 
isting, had not yet acquired sufficient 
importance to demand the sanction of 
the sovereign power, and the restriction 
of law. What is law, if it imposes no 
limits? and what are the municipal 
regulations, but the limits of law im- 
posed on what had grown up spon- 
taneously without it? Besides, though 
no charters exist of the period when 
the Romans governed Britain, yet there 
are sources of information as to their 
influence here, though confessedly 
seanty and obscure. It is true that 
the bulky code of Theodosius contains 
but a single reseript concerning Bri- 
tain. This document, however, informs 
us that im the Diocess of Pacatian the 
decurions of the cities existed, as in the 
other parts of the empire; and some 
votive inscriptions, which still remain 
in spite of the ravages of the ignorant, 
and the neglect of the learned, indicate 
the privileges of the British corpora- 
tions, or * colleges ” of operatives, and 
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attest the authority possessed by Cogi- 
dunus under the supremacy of Cesar. 

Regarding this matier, we are in- 
debted to Sir Francis Palgrave for the 
informaticn, that the most valuable of 
these monuments, the inseription found 
at Chichester, commemorates the dedi. 
cation of a temple to Minerva and 
Neptune by the “ Collegium Fabrorum, 
ex autoritate Tiberii Claudii, Cogidub. 
ni Regis, published by Horsley, and 
which has been the subject of a learned 
and ample commentary. The altars at 
Middleby also notice a “ Collegium 
Ligniferorum.” Ifany reasonable eare, 
remarks this gentleman, were exerted 
for the preservation of the Roman 
monuments of Britain, it is probable 
that many important facts would be 
ascertained. Yet, with the honourable 
exception of one provincial society 
(the antiquaries of Newcastle), none of 
our museums will house them. It has 
been observed that they are rude, and 
of no value as * works of art.” Be 
it so. But every inseription is to be 
considered the leaf of a book, which, 
if it records only a single name, affords 
information which may be of the 
greatest use to the historical inquirer. 

Thus, even in those remote times, 
though weightier and more distinct 
information cannot be obtained con- 
cerning the municipal governments 
and general assemblies of Britain— 
though we cannot determine their 
place of meeting, enumerate their 
members, or define their privileges— 
yet (to adopt the beautiful language of 
Sir F. Palgrave), “ as the fragments of 
the capital and the mutilated cornice 
enable us to judge that the forum of 
** Aque Solis” was surrounded by 
edifices erected according to the rules 
which were exemplified at Treves or 
Arles; so, with an equal degree of 
moral certainty, we are enabled to re- 
construct the fabric of the state from 
the vestiges of institutions which formed 
part of a consistent and uniform plan. 
And we have no reason to doubt but 
that the conventions of the British 
states, whether of the provinces or of 
the diocess, agreed, in all material 
points, with the other councils of the 
prefecture of the Gauls, and that they 
possessed the same conformation and 
the same franchises.” 

But, as we have before said, we have 
not to do with the fountain, so much as 
with the river and its embankments. 
Let us advance to the reign of Ed- 
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ward I., distinguished as it was by the 
appearance of the commons in the 
councils of the realm, as parties as- 
senting to the imposition of the extra- 
ordinary aids required by the crown. 
Anterior to this time, no evidence 
exists, though the opinion of the nation 
always testified in favour of the anti- 
quity of a representation of the com- 
mons in parliament, delegated for the 
purpose of declaring the grievances of 
the realm. Thus, in the eighth year 
of Edward IL., the burgesses of St. Al- 
bans complained to the king in council, 
that although they held their town of 
the king in capite, and they, as other 
burgesses of the kingdom, ought to 
come to the king’s parliaments when 
they should be summoned by two of 
their fellow-burgesses (as they were 
wont to do im past times), for all the 
services to be performed ; nevertheless, 
the king’s sheriff of the county of Hert- 
ford, by the favour and procurement of 
the Abbot of St. Albans, and by his 
advice, refuses to warn the said bur- 
gesses, or return their names according 
to his duty, that they might do their 
service aforesaid, in» contempt of the 
king and prejudice of the burgesses, 
and with manifest danger of disin- 
heriting them, for which they craved 
an opportune remedy. The claim of 
St. Albans is followed by the case of 
the men of Barnstaple, who alleged 
that they had sent burgesses to par- 
liament since the days of Athelstane, 
from whose real or supposed charter 
their immunities were alleged to be 
derived. Upon these eases it has been 
forcibly remarked, that if the appear- 
ance of burgesses in parliament had 
been a novelty, introduced within the 
century, it is scarcely possible the bur- 
gesses could have ventured upon an 
assertion, which would have been con- 
tradicted by the public notoriety of the 
kingdom. The supposition that in any 
early period the burgesses had a voice 
in the solemn acts of the legislature is 
untenable ; and the pretensions of the 
boroughs, in assuming that their ancient 
representatives possessed the powers 
assigned to them in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, were entirely unsupported and 
unfounded. But the recollections of 
the suit and service performed by the 
men of the boroughs in the remedial 
assemblies, such as that held at St. Al- 
bans, or in connexion with the conser- 
Vaney of the peace, may have early 
given rise to the error, without any in- 
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tentional falsification. The fact of the 
attendance was known, though its rea- 
son had become obseure; the effect 
was equally known, though the cause 
was perhaps forgotten. And when the 
commons were rising into importance, 
they would willingly lean to any hypo- 
thesis which might add the sanction of 
antiquity to the rights which they en- 
joyed, and the privileges which they 
then had gained. 

We can now return to Messrs. Mere- 
wether and Stephens, and meet them on 
equal ground. They need no longer be 
engaged in the task of proving a nega- 
tive; in which, of course, like all other 
adventurers in the same pursuit, they 
have failed. We have now documents 
for reference. The spirit of the consti- 
tution has at last taken a form— it is 
expressed in words spoken and written 
— it can be defined throughout its many 
phases—or, in the crabbed words of 
these historians, ‘“* the subsequent bis- 
tory points out the manner in which 
the gradual usurpations were superin- 
duced upon this simple origin, and 
how the creation and confirmation of 
municipal corporations were progress- 
ively effected.” 

We will now really suffer these gen- 
tlemen to have their own way to the 
end of the chapter, as our allotted space 
beeomes contracted, and we have no 
room for remark. 

They think it clear that the class of 
persons who, in 1297, were called upon 
as burgesses to return members to 
parliament were not corporators ; but 
the inhabitant householders, presented, 
pledged, sworn, and enrolled—and 
this UNIVERSALLY in all boroughs. 
The term “ successors,” which ap- 
om once before in a charter to 

ndon, of the reign of Henry I., 
again occurs im 1339, the twelfth of 
Edward III., in a document relative 
to Beverley, where it is coupled with 
the term “ heirs,’ and is applied to 
the burgesses. But Beverley had for- 
merly been an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. In the next year it is used 
again by itself, with reference to the 
commonalty of Nottingham, in a char. 
ter to that plaee. Still it was by no 
means generally adopted in this reign. 
A subsequent charter to London was 
granted to the citizens and their heirs 
only : and another to the burgesses of 
Hull and their Aeirs; although their 
successors were also mentioned im an-~ 
other part of the ehaster. In the text 
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book, which is commonly called Fleta, 
composed in the reign of Edward I., 
the perpetual succession of the eccle- 
siastical bodies of colleges and chapters 
is expressly recognised ; but there is 
no application of that doctrine to the 
aggregate municipal bodies of burgesses. 

In the law-cases of the reign of 
Edward II., reported in the Year 
Books, notwithstanding the commonalty 
of Lynn, in Norfolk, is mentioned as 
an aggregate body, and its rights and 
duties in that respect are discussed, 
nothing is said of its being a corpora- 
tion. Nor was the corporate doctrine, 
even as applicable to ecclesiastical bo- 
dies, well understood at the time, as 
appears from a case in the Year Books ; 
though our authors acknowledge, that 
another authority shews that the notion 
of the naturally continued succession of 
the municipal bodies of the inhabitants 
or burgesses of boroughs, was fully re- 
cognised in the manner asserted by 
Lord Coke: who says, that although 
an ancient grant to a body not incor- 
porate would be good, yet otherwise it 
is of such a grant at this day. 

In the reign of Edward III. there is 
reported in the Year Books, and also 
in the contemporaneous report of the 
Liber Assisarum, a solemn decision as 
to the persons who were entitled to be 
citizens of London. They are described 
to be “those who were born and herit- 
able in the same city by descent of 
inheritance, or who were resiants, and 
taxable to scot and lot. This descrip- 
tion our authors assert, with the ut- 
most sang froid, as if they had proved 
their negative aforesaid, had no re- 
ference to any corporation, or to any 
fraternity, guild, or other aggregate 
body. The case goes on to say, that 
the right did not extend to any other 
persons. A subsequent case, relative 
to a London guild, states that “ the 
commonalty of London was perpetual.” 
This they explain away by the dogma, 
that “as the inhabitants of towns would 
always continue in perpetual succes- 
sion, so every municipal body was by 
natural succession perpetual, whether 
incorporated or not.” 

In the reign of Henry IV., in an 
answer to a petition, it is said: “ No 
person ought to enjoy the franchise of 
London if he was not a citizen, resiant 
and abiding within the city.” 

The term corporation does not occur 
in the Year Books, except in the mar- 
gins, till 1409, the 11th of Henry IV. ; 
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when, in a case respecting the govern- 
ment of the school at Gloucester, it 
was said, that “ it would be unreason- 
able for the master to be prevented 
from holding his school where it pleased 
him, unless it was in a case where an 
university was corporate, and schools 
founded from ancient times.” The 
introduction of the term, we think, in 
this general and familiar manner, is 
strong proof of the pre-existence of 
corporations, in relation to other docu- 
ments. Things are older than names, 
says the judicious Hooker; and the 
thing called a corporation existed be- 
fore it was called so: first, potentially ; 
and afterwards, actually. In speaking 
of this same thing, either before or 
after the period of its naming, by what 
other term shall we designate it? We 
feel, in consequence, disposed to con- 
cur with the historian of the English 
Commonwealth, that, from the reign 
of the Confessor, the larger burghs 
having assumed the form of commu- 
nities, they may, without much im- 
propriety, be described as territorial 
corporations — the rights of the bur- 
gesses arising from their burgage- 
tenements. 

The cases in Brooke’s Abridgement 
relating to municipal bodies, which 
describe them as corporations, are all 
subsequent to the commencement of 
the reign of Henry VI.; the first in- 
stance occurring in the third year of 
that reign (1434), in which it is as- 
serted, that commonalties are bodies 
politic. Corporations are mentioned 
a second time, in the Year Book of the 
19th of Henry VI., 1440; the year 
after the Hull and Plymouth charters 
of incorporation. 

The introduction of the word in the 
statutes occurs under the same circum- 
stances ; first, in the margins or titles, 
and afterwards in the body, leading 
not to our authors’ conclusion, but to 
ours. That the thing was older than 
the name—nay, the name than the 
law —and that both were afterwards 
sanctioned and established by the law. 
This is an order, a universal principle, 
not to be subverted by man— holding 
good both in the natural and moral 
worlds, Our authors complain, that 
the notion of a body corporate or po- 
litic is artificial. Granted ; for so it 
ought to be. Government is an art; 
and it was fit, according to the rules of 
that art, whether illustrated by example 
or precept in every civilised land, that 
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the “ primitive sense of actual local 
incorporation” should pass over into 
“the technical sense in which it is 
applied in modern times.” 

The Plymouth petition, praying to 
become a body corporate, marks the 
stage of transition. The prayer was 
granted twenty-eight years after its 
presentation. This is an important 
fact. 

In the 18th year of Henry VI., 
1439, the first charter of incorporation 
to a municipal body was granted to 
Kingston-upon-Hull. But it was not 
until one hundred and twenty-seven 
years afterwards (in the 6th of Ed- 
ward IV., 1466), that the doctrine was 
laid down, that the existence of corpo- 
rations might be inferred from the 
nature of the grant —a very just doc- 
trine, though not admitted to be so by 
our present corporation historians — 
and one expedient to support the king’s 
tile to his rent, when the burgesses 
had enjoyed the privileges in consider- 
ation of which it was to be paid: a 
fact shewing the inherent necessity of 
the rule, which would not be a rule if 
not of general application. Limited 
to the particular expediency, it would 
be an exception created by arbitrary 
power, not equitable but despotic. 

The charter of incorporation to Hull, 
of the 18th of Henry VI., differs alto- 
gether in its language and provisions 
as to the corporate powers, from any 
municipal charter before granted: a 
fact shewing, that now the time had 
come for deciding and defining their 
form, but nothing more. It was, 
however, some time before the prece- 
dent was acknowledged and generally 
adopted. 

Abuses are complained of as origin- 
ating from these grants ; but what are 
they? In London, many were de- 
prived of their franchises; in Exeter, 
many were admitted by the guild of 
tailors into their fraternity. They seem 
to have been a set of Radicals, being 
described as “ of such number, and of 
such wild disposition, and so impla- 
cable, that the mayor of the city could 
not guide and rule the subjects there.” 

The subsequent remarks are curious, 
as negativing the conclusion which our 
historians would draw from the fact of 
the abuses just named; we wonder 
they did not see that, if the real effect 
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were what they state, the abuses in 
reality emanated from some other cause, 
whatever documents may state. 


‘* The real effect of charters of incor- 
poration should be considered. Their 
object was merely to give to the grantees 
a general name, by which they might 
sue and be sued, and take and grant 
lands; and that they should enjoy all 
their rights, privileges, and possessions, 
by perpetual succession. Their effect 
extended only to these points, leaving the 
constitution, privileges, and the class of 
burgesses, precisely in the same situation 
after the grant as before!!! 

“« There is a striking instance to shew 
how little change was effected by the 
inhabitants being made burgesses, in the 
incorporation of the adjoining village 
of Southtown with Dartmouth; where, 
though the charter directs that the inha. 
bitants of Southtown should be burgesses 
of the borough, it prescribes no formal 
mode of election or admission, but ap- 
parently leaves all connected with that 
point to the due course of the common 
law ; only directing, that there should 
be a view of frankpledge : the consequence 
of which would be, that the inhabitants 
would be sworn at the court.” 


This is excellent, and shews that the 
charters only confirmed what had pre- 
viously existed ! 

It is necessary to refer again to the 
doctrine laid down in the sixth year of 
Edward IV. It was held in the Com- 
mon Pleas, that if the king gave land 
in fee-farm to the good men of the 
town of Dale, the corporation was 
good. And so, likewise, where it was 
given to the burgesses, citizens, and 
commonalty, &c. 


“‘ This appears,” say the historians, 
‘to be a strong position, and laid the 
foundation of corporations by inference 
or implication ; upon which such import- 
ant results were raised in subsequent 
times. It is true, the doctrine was qua- 
lified in the way we have before re- 


_ marked ;* but afterwards the qualifica- 


tion was forgotten, and in modern law 
the principle has heen adopted generally. 
Hence the early charters of immunities 
of the reigns of Henry I1., Richard I., 
and particularly those of King John, 
have, in later times, been regarded as 
charters of incorporation ; a character to 
which they are by no means entitled, as 
the reader may be satisfied from the in- 
spection of the documents themselves, 
or the charters quoted in this work: to 


* That is, for securing the king’s rent. Messrs. M. and S. limit the doctrine to 
that special purpose. 
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some of which reference has been made 
in this introduction. 

‘This, therefore, is the material point 
for consideration; and it is one upon 
which an opinion is stated with confi- 
dence, that the doctrine of inferring mu- 
nicipal corporations cannot, if fully in- 
vestigated, be supported upon principle. 

“It is an obvious remark, that ifthese 
early charters could enure as corpora- 
tions, the frequent and express grants 
of incorporation to Hull, Plymouth, and 
other places before noted, were unne- 
cessary ; particularly for some of them, 
which previously possessed charters of 
immunity.” 


This is our authors’ strong point. 
Let the reader consider it well, as we 
have vo space for remark on it, and 
little inclination; having already pre- 
answered it by inference or implication. 
If he decide in favour of Messrs. M. 
and §., he will contradict the practice 
of the constitution from the reign of 
Edward IV. to the present. 

We pass on to the reign of Elizabeth, 
when, in reference to six boroughs, 
parliament in effect decided that their 
rights and privileges were not uniform, 
and that their usages were various. 
This decision appears absurd to Messrs. 
M. and §S.; and the usages to be intro- 
ductions. Upon what evidence? For 
the variety there is good reason already 
rendered by us, in a paper of long stand- 
ing ; and with us that reason “ has a 
voice as double as the duke’s.” That 
abuses have crept into the boroughs, such 
as making improper persons free for the 
purpose of the election, as im Aldburgh, 
m 1689, is in many instances but too 
certain; but these usages are not of 
them, and it is illogical to mix them 
up with them. Some of the decisions 
of parliament, also, have been absurd ; 
but then the absurdity appears as a 
fact on the face of the record, as in the 
case of Beeralston, and not a specu- 
lation in support of a theory. Our 
authors should have distinguished be- 
tween these. In relation to the royal 
influence over corporations in subse- 
quent times, it is justifiable, on the 
ground that their recognition by the 
sovereign power was expedient for the 
security of the state; and that the king 
of England was never meant to be a 
king of straw. When the beneficial 
purposes subserved by such influence 
were completed, the influence relaxed, 
and is now in posse rather than in esse. 

We must draw our remarks to a 
conclusion. Of this work we have a 
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very high opinion ; our criticism merely 
covers the introduction: indeed, only 
such parts of the introduction as we 
have alluded to. The book itself— 
exceeding, as it does, two thousand 
pages — is of marked merit. No lover 
of the constitution of England should 
fail to have it in his library, as a dili- 
gent and accurate compilation, from 
the purest sources, of all the records, 
charters, and documents, relative to 
boroughs and municipal corporations, 
However much we may doubt the in- 
ferences, the facts of a book like the 
present can never be disputed ; and 
this is something, and that something 
much. 

In the plan of reform proposed by 
its authors—and which plan, by the 
way, conveys a severe satire on the 
late Whig measure —there are some 
things which rather flow from our de- 
ductions than from theirs. If the bo- 
rough corporations be usurpations, 
parliament itself would be one. Let 
it go back, also, to the simplicity of 
the “ witenagemot,” the old assembly 
or council of the wise ; which probably 
differed little from the “ shiremoot,” 
assembled on Pennenden Heath in 
subsequent times. The order of ap- 
pearance there marks a more operose 
division of society than the merely 
simple one into “bond” and “ free.” 
There were the prelates, as the first 
order in the community; the seniors, 
earls, or aldermen, convened not only 
in the character of chieftains, but also 
by virtue of the bond of “trust” which 
connected them with their sovereign. 
The thanes gave suit and service, as 
principal landlords; and the ceorls, 
attending for the townships, listened 
to the promulgation of the decree, de- 
clared their grievances, and presented 
the trespasses committed in the com- 
munities to which they belonged. This 
division is matter of documental evi- 
dence (as see the address of the Kent- 
ish men— episcopi, thayni, comites, et 
villani—to Athelstane), and, with re- 
spect to the funetions exercised by the 
ceorls, the testimony of the Anglo- 
Saxon laws receives the fullest corro- 
boration from the universal usage of 
subsequent periods. From not ex- 
tending their definition of freemen so 
as to include the ceorls, our authors 
fall into some errors, and fail to see 
the propriety of many more modern 
usages. This extension quite destroys 
their doctrine, that when the distinction 
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of bond and free ceased—(a distinction 
never existing) —the rights of freemen 
by birth, marriage, and servitude, lost 
their substantial importance, and ought 
to have lapsed too. Neither was it an 
“old and more limited class of free- 
men” who were substituted by the in- 
habitants generally, in the case of 
counties, and in many boroughs. 

That all voters should swear alle- 
giance, be enrolled, share privileges, 
and bear burdens, is readily conceded. 
Messrs. M. and §S. would revive the 
court-leet. ‘“ In that court the king’s 
peace is to be preserved, the laws ad- 
ministered, public nuisances prevented 
and removed, and the rights of the 
people (whose court it has been em- 
phatically called) asserted and pro- 
tected. At that legally constituted as- 
sembly, the inhabitant householders 
paying scot and bearing lot ought to 
attend, twice in the year, at Michael- 
mas and Easter; the steward, who is 
a sworn judicial officer, should pre- 
side ; and a jury should be impanelled, 
serving in their proper turns, and se- 
lected (as they might be) without the 
possibility of packing.” Here voters 
might be presented, and sworn, and 
enrolled as burgesses ; and their names 
recorded as those who were to share 
the privileges and bear the burdens of 
the borough. A list would thus be 
formed without expense, publicly, and 
before the people of the place; and 
would be from time to time corrected 
by successive juries, composed of dif- 
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We have been selected as the organ of 


communication between the public 
and our old friend Charley Waterton, 
“the wanderer of South America,” 
who, it would appear, has a crow to 
pluck with the illustrious ornithologist 
and “ museum-keeper,” Jemmy Jame- 
son, professor, &c., of Edinburgh. The 
following letter from that distinguished 
“traveller” to that equally eminent 
“ naturalist” will be perused by the 
learned with increasing veneration for 
the acquirements of modern “ pro- 
fessorship ;” and the public at large 
will hence derive vast edification with 
no small share of amusement. The 
letter of our South American “ wan- 
derer” is written, we need not say, in 
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ferent persons. “To expect,” add 
our authors, “that any list, which is 
not produced by the correcting in- 
fluence of the opposite principles of 
benefit and burden, will be even toler- 
ably correct, is the most improbable 
speculation which theory ever adopted ; 
and it was never attempted till recent 
times. What has been the real success 
of the experiment, must be referred to 
those who have had an opportunity of 
experiencing its results.” 

Good — capital —a hit! a palpable 
hit! and we like our authors all the 
better. They begin too, now, strange 
enough, to find out the importance of 
select bodies. Mark, reader! “ It 
has ever been, and probably ever will 
be, the practice of large bodies of men, 
from a principle of necessity, to con- 
fide their interests to a few. This, in 
truth, produced the common councils 
of old, and the modern system of com- 
mittees ; mutual confidence, without 
which the affairs of mankind cannot 
be conducted, being the broad brsis 
upon which they all depend.” This 
positively puts us into perfect good 
temper, and, accordingly, we let our 
authors proceed without interruption 
to appoint their common council, and 
their permanent aldermen (they having 
first served the office of common coun- 
cilmen), and their mayor, and do what- 
ever else may be done with right and 
justice, by means of “ the law as it 
now stands.” 
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the genuine Tierra del Fuego style, and 
is likely to make the professor’s chair 
too hot to hold him. The marvellous 
topics discussed, and the wonderous 
natural phenomena, introduced in the 
course of this epistle to James, will re- 
mind the reading public very forcibly 
of the startling stories recounted by 
Mr. Waterton himself, in his celebrated 
quarto volume of adventures in ano- 
ther hemisphere ; for now that he is 
domesticated among us, he is deter- 
mined that we shall not lose the recol- 
lection of Charley “ over the water.” 
To have bestridden the scaly back of a 
crocodile, and thus crossed the Orono- 
ko, would be a feather in any man’s 
cap; and, to say the truth of Charley, 
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in the words of Junius, “ it becomes 
him, and he wears it well.” Long 
ago, Horace had told us, that the east 
wind was possessed by a singular pro- 
pensity for taking a ride on the waves 
of Sicily — 

‘* Per Siculas equitavit undas ; 


but commentators had been left in the 
dark as to the sort of steed used in this 
feat of equestrianism,— a point, we 
conceive, on which, since the exploit of 
the “ wanderer,” there can be no longer 
any difficulty. 

To draw a long bow, or, referring 
again to Horace, 


‘* Equitare in arundine longd,” 


is an Indian accomplishment of which 
Mr. Waterton has made himself per- 
fect master during his rambles in Pa- 
raguay. In the present instance, poor 
Jameson is the target of his archery. 
We cannot but admire the hardihood, 
nay, the temerity, displayed in the se- 
lection of a butt to ordinary agressors 
made sacred and inviolate by all the 
congregated titles of all the academies of 
Europe ; for it isa fact, that not even the 
rofound, modest, and sagacious Dinny 
rdner can exhibit such a constella- 
tion of letters as form the attendant 
train of the Edinburgh professor: from 
Dresden to New York, from “ Senken- 
berg”’ to Montreal, from Newcastle to 
Naples, every learned distinction (in- 
cluding an honorary membership of 
the Royat Cork Institution !) has 
been culled and interwoven into a gar- 
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land for his brow; notwithstanding 
which, his wig is assailed with all the 
ferocity of a Carribee. Heaven de- 
fend us from the tomahawk of Charley 
Waterton ! who informs us, en passant, 
that “ many quadrupeds, many reptiles, 
and above five thousand birds, have 
grassed under his dissecting knife,” 
He no doubt keeps a catalogue of all 
his victims; but it would be a curious 
inquiry to ascertain (now that he has 
fairly dissected the professor) in which 
class of “ quadruped,” “ reptile,” 

* bird,”’—owl, snake, or jackass, he has 
registered the anatomy of the unfortu- 
nate Jemmy Jameson. 

We ought to apologise to the lovers 
of fun for thus detaining them from the 
enjoyment of “ inextinguishable laugh- 
ter:” the scientific reader will be in 
time to draw quietly his own conclu- 
sions; but as for the critic, we think it 
right to give him warning of the peril 
attendant on the exercise of his func- 
tions in the case of * the wanderer.” 
Let all such beware how they give ut- 
terance (in print) to any strictures or 
comments calculated to rouse the dor- 
mant anger of so tremendous an anta- 
gonist: let them dip cautiously into 
Charley's flood of eloquence, and eschew 
the jaws of the crocodile. 


** Canes.currentes bibere in flumine Nilo 
A crocodilis ne rapiantur traditum est. 


So sayeth Phedrus, a great naturalist 
in his day, and whose inventive faculty, 
like that of Waterton and Jameson, 
disported itself among birds and beasts. 
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‘QO Candour! whither art thou fled? 
—certainly not to Walton Hall.’—Jame- 
son’s Journal for January, 1835. 


“ Sin,—If it be any satisfaction to 
you, I beg to inform you, that I feel the 
full force of your apostrophe. You have 
aimed a severe blow at me, which I did 
not expect from you; nor do I think 
that I have deserved it, as I am not 
aware that, in all my life, I have ever 
written or spoken one unfriendly word 
against you. Too often it happens, that 
many a poor humble bee is trodden under 
foot which never stung the passing tra- 
veller. 

“ Through Audubon, you have aimed 
a blow at me ;—through Audubon, I 
will level a shaft at you in my turn, with 
aim so just and true, that it will be ut- 
terly out of your power to ward it off. 

“Tt is a matter of perfect indifference 
to me, whether you praise or condemn 
Mr. Audubon: that is entirely your own 
affair, Had you not condescended to 
have noticed me, in your recent review 
ofhis second book on the biography of 
birds, you might have given your lucu- 
brations to the world without animad- 
version from me; and continued them, 
on any future day, without ever meeting 
my censure or applause. If, however, 
my opinion were asked, I should say, 
that 1 do not consider you qualified to 
review a work on ornithology. Some- 
how or other, I happen to have acquired 
just a sufficient stock of ornithological 
knowledge to enable me to perceive er- 
rors and misrepresentations innumerable 
in Audubon’s pages ; and I have sen a 
work, recently from America, which 
convinces me, more than ever, that his 
statements are not to be relied upon. 

“ Judge Hall, in the Western Monthly 
Magazine for July, 1834, p. 347, says of 
Audubon’s biography of birds, ‘ The ex- 
aggerations contained in these sketches 
are such as to weaken our confidence in 
the entire work.’ Judge Hall then pro- 
nounces ‘ the death of Mason’ (Audubon 
has not even spelled the name right) to 
be ‘altogether fabulous.’ He remarks 
and proves, further on, that the whole 
account of the * booming flood’ of the 
Mississippi is ‘overdrawn, and calcu- 
lated to mislead.’ In the affair of the 
hurricane, the Judge shews by facts, 
that Audubon ‘ forfeits all claim to the 
teader’s credence.’ He goes on to state, 
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that Kentucky was not discovered by 
Boon ; and that Boon’s stature did not 
approach the gigantic ;’* nor ‘did his 
muscular powers display themselves in 
the manner pretended.’ In a word, the 
Judge remarks, that ‘ this propensity for 
exaggeration is apparent throughout Mr. 
Audubon’s book ; and that, however ac- 
curate his sketches may have been ori- 
ginally, he has coloured them so highly 
as to deprive them of all resemblance of 
truth ; and no western man can read his 
descriptions without a smile of incre- 
dulity.’ But to the point. 

“ [ rubbed my eyes, and began to 
suspect their powers of vision, when I 
read the following precious morsel of 
absurd fabrication in the Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal of Science, for April 
and June, 1827, conducted by James 
Jameson, Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the College of Edinburgh. 

«To give you an idea of the long 
time this poison retains its property, I 
shall relate a curious but well authentic- 
ated series of facts, which took place in 
a central district of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, some twelve or fifteen years 
ago. A farmer was so slightly bit 
through the boott by a rattlesnake, as 
he was walking to view his ripening 
corn-fields, that the pain felt was thought 
by him to have been from the scratch of 
a thorn, not having seen or heard the 
reptile: upon his return home, he felt, 
on a sudden, violently sick at stomach, 
vomited with great pain, and died in a 
few hours. Twelve months after this, 
the eldest son, who had taken his father’s 
boots, put them on, and went to church 
at some distance. On his going to bed 
that night, whilst drawing off his boots, 
he felt slightly scratched on the leg ; but 
merely mentioned it to his wife, and 
rubbed the place with his hand. In a 
few hours, however, he was awakened 
by violent pains, complained of general 
giddiness, fainted frequently, and ex- 
pired before any succour could be ap- 
plied with success ; the cause of his ill- 
ness also being quite a mystery. In 
course of time his effects were sold, and 
a second brother, through filial affection, 
purchased the boots ; and, if I remember 
rightly, put them on about two years 
after. As he drew them off he felt a 
scratch, and complained of it ; when the 
widowed sister, being present, recollected 
that the same pain had been felt by her 


* « Audubon tells us, in page 503 of his Biography, that ‘the stature and gene- 

ral appearance of this Wanderer of the Western Forests approached the gigantic. 

is chest was broad and prominent, his muscular powers displayed themselves in 

every limb,’ &c. &e.” 

+ “T know the thickness of an American farmer’s boot; and I also know, that 

the largest rattlesnake of America cannot strike his fang through it so that the aper- 
‘ure, through which the poison issues, can be seen inside the boot.” 
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husband, on the like occasion : the youth 
went to bed, suffered, and died in the 
game way that his father and brother 
had before him. These repeated and 
singular deaths being rumoured in the 
country, a medical gentleman called upon 
the friends of the deceased to inquire 
into the particulars, and at once pro- 
nounced their deaths to have been occa- 
sioned by venom. The boots that had 
been the cause of complaint were brought 
to him, when he cut one of them open 
with care, and discovered the extreme 
point of the fang of a rattlesnake issuing 
from the leather, and assured the people 
that this had done all the mischief. To 
prove this satisfactorily, he scratched 
with it the nose of a dog ; and the dog 
died in a few hours from the poisonous 
effect it was still able to convey.’ 

« Pray, sir, where were your brains 
(whither had they fled! —certainly not 
to Walton Hall), when you unluckily 
received and approved of a narrative at 
once so preposterous, and so palpably 
fictitious! I have too high an opinion 
of your well known integrity even to 
suspect, for one moment, that you in- 
serted it in your journal with the most 
distant intention of misleading your read- 
ers. I attribute the rash deed solely 
and wholly to your ignorance ;—igno- 
rance quite unparalleled, and unpardon- 
able in a Recius Proressor of Natura 
History. 

“If I am rightly informed, sir, you 
are proprietor of a museum ; whereiore 
you must have had much more frequent 
and much better opportunities of im- 
proving yourself in Zoo.ocy, than ge- 
nerally fall to the lot of other scientific 
gentlemen. 

‘* Has, then, the dignity of the Regius- 
Professorship lulled you into such a fa- 
tal security, that you have never once 
thought it necessary to examine the form- 
ation of a serpent’s fang? which had you 
done, you never would have admitted 
Audubon’s account of the rattlesnake 
into your journal; and thus you would 
have avoided that which, when this let- 
ter appears, must fill your friends with 
pity, and your admirers with regret. 

*‘ Audubon expressly states, that it 
was the extreme point of the fang which 
had done all the mischief; and in order 
to prove the correctness of his ‘ curious, 
but well-autbenticated [mind that, sir! ] 
series of facts,’ he introduces, to his ever- 
lasting confusion, a medical gentleman, 
who most opportanely discovered the 
extreme point of a rattlesnake’s fang stick- 
ing in the boot which he had cut open ; 
and then this said medical gentleman 
(who was he?) gravely told the by- 
standers, that this ‘extreme point’ had 
done all the mischief. By way of put- 
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ting beyond all doubt his important 
discovery, ‘he seratched with it the 
nose of a dog, and the dog died in a 
few hours.’ 

** Now, sir, as we are upon snakes, 
let me ask you in the name of the old 
Sarpent (as Jonathan calls him), when 
you had read this blundering narrative 
did you not recollect, that the extreme 
point of all serpents’ fangs is a solid 
bone? and that the aperture through 
which the poison flows, when the snake 
is alive, is on the conver side of the 
curved fang, at a distance from the point? 
This being an absolute fact, it is utterly 
impossible that a dog could have been 
poisoned by a scratch. Suppose, for an 
instant, there was poison iu the aperture, 
that poison was in a dried state; and be. 
fore it could have been moistened, the 
booby of a doctor would have had to 
have thrust the broken fang into the 
nose, till the orifice was covered: and 
there it must have remained for some 
time before its contents could be ina 
state to enter the circulation. Again, 
sir, did it not occur to you, that the 
wound which the farmer received, and 
which was so slight, ‘ that the pain felt 
was thought by him to have been from 
the scratch of a thorn,’ could not, by any 
chance, have been from the bite of a 
serpent? as vou must have known, or, 
at least, you ought to have known, that 
a sting from a snake’s fang always causes 
instantaneous and most excruciating pain. 
So does the sting of our wasps and bees, 
which are mere pigmies to the smallest 
of the poisonous snakes. The tooth of a 
snake is fixed in the socket ; the fang of 
a snake is moveable, and invariably on 
the upper jaw. Now I am decidedly of 
opinion, that no rattlesnake could strike 
the point of his fang through an Ameri- 
can farmer’s boot. But granting that 
Audubon’s snake did it in this case, then 
the point of the fang must have been 
rankling in old Jonathan Clodpole’s flesh 
all the time he was walking home; for 
the boot would fit just as closely to his 
leg after he had received his wound, @ 
it had done before he received it. 

«* What I have said of the dog will 
equally apply to the two younger Doodles, 
who got their deaths by jumping into 
their father’s boots. 

“ But, sir, when you came to tbat 
part of the narrative, where you are told 
that the eldest son, twelve months after, 
put on his father's old tormentors, and 
walked to church in them, did you not 
marvel how he could walk and sit m 
them all day, and only just get a slight 
scratch on the leg when pulling them of 
at night to go to bed? And when the 
other brother put them on about two 
years after, and got his death also by 
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a scratch, did you not wonder from 
whence the poison came. * 

« However, sir, to cut the matter short, 
and in order that I may not run the risk 
of annoying you by too many questions, 
I beg to assure you that the story of this 
depopulating Munchausen boot, which 
you have swallowed without straining, 
was current when I was a boy. With 
the exception of a few interpolations by 
Audubon, this very same story (which 
he had the effrontery to tell you all in 
Edinburgh was well authenticated, and 
‘took place in a central district of the 
state of Pennsylvania, some twelve or 
fifteen years ago’) was considered a 
good joke, some fifty or sixty years 
back. The late Professor Barton, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, investigated 
it at the period of his publishing his 
pamphlets on the rattlesnake; and it 
turned out to be aN ARRANT YANKEE- 
Doone noax! 

“T have done, sir, for the present, 
though I have a scourge of fearful aspe- 
rity ready for other parts of ‘ Mr. Audu- 
bon's notes on the rattlesnake,’ which he 
saw swallow a large American squirrel 
tail-foremost ; to say nothing of the pas- 
senger-pigeon, &c. &c. 

“‘ Sometime or other, but not now, I 
may have occasion to comment on other 
papers which have appeared in your 
Journal with the signature of Audubon 
attached to them ; and I may yet consi- 
der it necessary to shew to the public, 
that you are no better qualified to review 
awork on birds than you are to lecture 
on the poisonous fangs of snakes. 

“Cervantes formerly exclaimed :— 
‘Para mio solo nacio Don Quixote, 
yyopara el. El supo obrar, y yo escri- 
vir. Solos los dos somos para en uno.’+ 
As far as a knowledge of the true habits 
of rattlesnakes is concerned, this quota- 
tion may be aptly applied to James Ja- 
meson, Esq., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the College of Edinburgh, and 
to Mr. John James Audubon, Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London. 

“Tf the contents of this letter should 
sting you, pray reflect, sir, that you de. 
Serve to smart a little for your wanton 
imprudence in holding up to public ani- 
madversion the conduct of a gentleman, 


* “ Here we have two men and a dog poisoned by scratches, 
whole world to produce one solitary instance of any animal being poisoned by the 
scratch of a rattlesnake’s fang, or any other poisonous snake’s fang. The formation 
of the fang itself shews beyond all doubt whatever that this cannot possibly be the 
case, ,, phe wound is always a puncture, as though it had been done by the point of 
& pin, 

t “ Don Quixote was born for me, and I for him. 


and I to write, 
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who has never used you unkiadly, either 
by word or deed. You are a Regius Pro- 
fessor, with above forty honorary titles 
after your name ; I am a private indivi- 
dual scarcely known, whose care it is 
through life never to be the aggressor ; 
but who will always resist to the utmost 
any attack made upon him, come from 
what quarter it may. 

‘*] gratefully attribute whatever know- 
ledge I may possess to the learned and 
inestimable fathers of the Society of Jesus 
at Stonyhurst, in Lancashire. I have tra- 
velled in far distant countries to study 
animated nature: and many quadrupeds, 
many reptiles, and above five thousand 
birds, have passed under my dissecting 
knife ; so that 1 ought to know something 
of zoology ; and were I not fearful of 
being thought vain, I would add that I 
consider myself your superior in that 
department of natural history. 

** Should you honour me with a reply, 
I promise you that I will take an imme- 
diate and dispassionate notice of it; and 
I will address to you a second, a third, 
and a fourth letter, and so on, As you 
have first attacked me through Audubon, 
through him I will continue to point my 
dart at you. It shall be done in the 
following manner: I will take passages 
from some of his faulty pages, and then 
comment upon them—his bird of Wash. 
ington, for example, in which I shall 
have to remark on the drawing, or the 
Humming-bird, which he tells us can fly 
in six days after it is hatched, &c. &c. 

“This mode of carrying on the war- 
fare will answer well my ends. It will 
give me an opportunity of again bringing 
upon the stage certain individuals with 
whom I have not yet quite squared up 
accounts ; and, at the same time, I trust 
it will be to you a kind of ‘ cave ne titubes’ 
—that is, a hint, a warning, lest you make 
another false step, in your exertions to 
sound again in the public ear, ‘ O Can- 
dour, whither art thou fled ?1—certainly 
not to Walton Hall.’ 


«« T have the honour to be, sir, 
your very obedient 
and humble servant, 
** Cuartes WATERTON, 


** Walton Hall, Jan. 27, 1835.” 


I challenge the 


He knew how to manufacture, 


We are just the boys for each other.” 
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ODD THOUGHTS ON STRANGE SUBJECTS. 


BY MORDAUNT COUPLET, 


ESQUIRE. 


Containing his Meditations, not among the Tombs, but on Donkeys and Monkeys— 
Rainbows — Philosophy and Poetry—Homer’s Fifteenth Iliad — Joshua with the 
Sun and Moon— Philip Van Artevelde— Schiller’s Wallenstein —Cymon and 
Iphigenia—a neglected Scotch Pastoral Poet— and on a very important Per- 


sonage, the said M. C., Esq., himself, 


Tue Donkey said to the Monkey— 

But what had the Monkey said to 
the Donkey ? 

Why the Monkey told the Donkey 
that “ It was an Ass—for that Its Sire 
had been an Ass before It.” 

And did the Donkey resent the 
imputation ? 

s; It kicked up Its heels behind, 
and gave the Monkey a topper for 
luck. 

And what did the Monkey then ? 

Why —he gathered himself up from 
the ground, and scratching his sore poll, 
began to chatter. 

And what then ? 

Why, the Donkey replied with a 
Bray. 


That was at any rate in character. 

It was. 

Now this is an Allegory which I, 
Morvaunr Covuptet, Esquire, pic- 
tured forth on certain transactions 
formerly and lately occurring, and on 
certain speeches formerly and lately 
made, at certain meetings formerly and 
lately held in the loyal and flourishing 
city of London, in relation to certain 
Mon-Keys and Don-Keys holding high 
offices in trust among their fellow- 
citizens. 

I am not vain enough, however, to 
expect that it will be at once under- 
stood in this most literal of all ages. 
For which opinion I have the following 
good reasons, with sundry others : 


«* There was an awful Rainbow once in heaven — 


We know her woof, her texture ; 


she is given 


In the dull catalogue of common things. 
Philosophy will clip an Angel’s wings, 
Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 

Empty the haunted air, and gnomed mine — 
Unweave a Rainbow, as it erewhile made 

The tender-personed Lamia melt into a shade.” 


Thus it is, most gentle reader, that 
Endymion Keats gave currency to an 
opinion very general, that Poetry and 
Philosophy are incompatible one with 
the other. In fact, the entire poem of 
Lamia, whence these lines are extracted, 
is written with the intention of express- 
ing this only moral. Their mutual op- 
pugnancy he sets forth in the persons 
of Apollonius and the Lamia—the 
former representing your scientific fact- 
monger, or nature-poker, and the latter 
poetic fiction-—under the fable of a 
serpent turned into a woman by the 
power of Hercules, and in that shape 
alluring a scholar to love and marriage. 
The house in which they had been 
happy is enriched with ornaments of 
rare device, like a faery palace ; and 
hither are the wedding guests invited ; 
and hither comes a purposely uninvited 
guest, the aforesaid Apollonius, “* who 


(to continue this delectable story in the 
quaint language of Burton), by some 
probable conjectures, found her out to 
be a serpent, a lamia, and that all 
her furniture was, like Tantalus’ gold, 
described by Homer, no substance, but 
mere illusions. When she saw herself 
descried, she wept, and desired Apol- 
lonius to be silent; but he would not 
be moved: and thereupon she, plate, 
house, and all that was in it, vanished 
in an instant. Many thousands,” con- 
cludes the Anatomist of Melancholy, 
“took notice of this fact, for it was 
done in the midst of Greece.”* 

On the passage just quoted the poem 
of Keats is founded, as an apt answer 
in the affirmative to the important ques- 
tion proposed by himself in so many 
words — 

‘“* Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ?” 


—————_ 


Memb, 


* Anatomy of Melancholy, part iii. sect. 2, 1, Subs. 1 
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Keats is not the only poet who has 
adduced the Rainbow as an instance 
in point eminently — nay, strikingly — 
corroborative of this opinion. Camp- 
bell thus addresses the rainbow : 
“Task not proud philosophy 

To teach me what thou art— 

Still seem, as to my childhood’s sight, 
A midway station given 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

Aswhen I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ? 


Strange Subjects. 
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When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws !” 


To me, I confess, these laws are neither 
“cold” nor “ material "—but, on the 
contrary, living and spiritual ; for they 
are the utterances of the Eternal Will 
and Power and Wisdom. Such, also, 
they appeared to the poet Akenside ; 
and it is with much propriety, in my 
judgment, that he asks, in his Pleasures 
of Imagination, 


“* Or shall I mention where celestial Truth 
Her awful light discloses, to bestow 
A more majestic pomp on Beauty’s frame ? 
For man loves knowledge, and the beams of truth 
More welcome touch his understanding’s eye 
Than all the blandishments of sound his ear, 


Than all of taste his tongue. 


Nor ever yet 


The melting Rainbow’s vernal-tinctured hues 

To me have shone so pleasing, as when first 

The hand of science pointed out the path 

In which the sun-beams, gleaming from the west, 
Fall on the wat’ry cloud whose darksome veil 
Involves the orient; and that trickling shower, 
Piercing through every crystalline convex 

Of clust’ring dew-drops to their flight opposed, 
Recoil at length, where, concave all behind, 

Th’ internal surface of each glossy orb 

Repels their forward passage into air, 

That thence direct they seek the radiant goal 
From which their course began ; and, as they strike 
In different lines the gazer’s obvious eye, 
Assume a different lustre through the brede 

Of colours, changing from the splendid rose 

To the pale violet’s dejected hue.” 


There is also a majestic passage in 
Glover’s poem on Sir Isaac Newton, 
sufficiently proving by an actual in- 


stance the possibility of union between 
poetry and science. 


‘* Bright Angel of the lamp of day, 
How shall the Muse display his greatest toil ? 
Let her plunge deep in Aganippe’s waves, 
Or in Castalia’s ever-flowing streams, 
That, reinspired, she may sing to thee 
How Newton dared advent’rous to unbraid 
The yellow tresses of thy shining hair. 
Or didst thou gracious leave thy radiant sphere, 
And to his hand thy lucid splendours give, 
To unweave the light-diffusing wreath, and part 
The blended glories of thy golden plumes? 
He with laborious and unerring care, 
How different and embodied colours form 
Thy piercing light, with just distinction found. 
He with quick sight pursued thy darting rays, 
When, penetrating to th’ obscure recess 
Of solid matter, there perspicuous saw 
How in the texture of each body lay 
The power that separates the different beams. 
Hence over Nature’s unadorned face 
Thy bright diversifying rays dilate 
Their various hues: and hence, when vernal rains 
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Descending swift have burst the low’ring clouds, 
Thy splendours through the dissipating mists, 
In its fair vesture of unnumbered hues, 


Array the showery Bow.” 


Having thus produced two poets on 
both sides, the question seems to me 
fairly raised, whether poetry and phi- 
losophy be or be not compatible—and 
whether this generally-admitted in- 
stance of the Rainbow decides for 
either—and which? 

This example takes us back to the 
earliest times. Hence Campbell apos- 
trophises it thus : 


‘* Fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thon didst shine, 
How came the world’s grey fathers forth 

To watch thy sacred sign ! 


And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God. 


Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 
The first-made anthem rang 

On earth delivered from the deep, 
And the first poet sang.” 


Doubtless, a poet sang the birth of 
that glorious apparition in the arch of 
the reconciled Heaven: there its key- 
stone, its two piers on either extremity 
of the rejoicing earth. But was the 
poet’s song unaccompanied with phi- 
losophy? Is there no love of wisdom, 
then, in religion? Is theology not a 
science? That which made the Rain- 
bow “awful,” what was it? Was it 
not the mystery of truth, the associa- 
tion of theologic faith, of religious be- 
lief, and hope, and fear? Verily, that 
celestial emblem may be brought ra- 
ther in evidence of the inseparable 
connexion, than of any irreconcileable 
dispathy, between poetry and philo- 
sophy. 

Without Wisdom, it had been a 
mere tri-color phenomenon without 
meaning. It was Wisdom that ap- 
pointed it to be a Sign; and it is the 
counsel of as wise a man as the son of 
Sirach, that we should contemplate it 
with reverence: ‘‘ Look upon the rain- 
bow, and praise him that made it, 
Very beautiful it is in the brightness 
thereof: it compasseth the heaven about 
with a glorious circle, and the hands 
of the Most High have bended it.” 


Nor should the knowledge that we 
have since acquired of its texture 
weaken the force of the precept ; nay, 
it might rather strengthen it: for is 
not the knowledge itself his gift ? 
That knowledge, in fact, may be 
brought in corroboration of the “lovely 
visions” which are said to be destroyed 
by optical science. It may be true, 
that poets have not yet availed them- 
selves of it. What then? A fund of 
imagery lies hoarded up in the trea- 
sures of Scripture and of nature, yet 
capable of extended application! The 
physical circumstances, indeed, have 
been made use of by some mystical 
writers in their schemes of symbolisa- 
tion. Nay, they find references to 
these in the poetical books of the Bible. 
Does the apocalyptist represent the 
Angel of the Covenant with a Rain- 
bow on his head, and though clothed 
with a cloud in his earthward descent, 
yet having his face as the sun? What, 
say they, can be better adapted to the 
original designation and imposition of 
this beautiful sign? For is it not be- 
gotten of the sun upon a cloud —yet 
only upon a thin cloud? and appeareth 
it not with the sun only, and while the 
thick showery clouds are dispersing? 
Nay, even the old poetic fictions, 
Grecian or Roman, are referable, by 
means of similar interpretations, to 
philosophical causes. Iris Thaumantis 
jilia —“ the daughter of wonder,” 
whence Thaumantias—“ the wonderful 
appearance,” may refer to the miracu- 
lous origin of the Rainbow as a cove- 
nanting symbol—a theological idea, as 
we have before said, having a scien- 
tific ground, a philosophical _ basis. 
And this offspring of Admiration and 
an QOceanide (interpretable, perhaps, 
into the sun and a dissolved cloud), 
is celebrated as the messenger of the 
gods, or herald of atmospheric change, 
and placed under the direction of Juno, 
or the queen-principle (the Recrva) 
ofthe air. I have seen an explanation 
of an episode in the Iliad, ingeniously 
elicited by means of similar references. 
Jupiter, incensed at the artifice of 
Juno, sends her, as the reader well 
knows, in the fifteenth book, to Iris 
and Apollo, with his directions re- 
garding Neptune, who had assisted the 
Greeks against the Trojans. Iris ac- 
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cordingly commands the unwilling 
Neptune to leave the battle ; while 
Apollo reinspires Hector with vigour, 
and recovers him from a swoon into 
which he had fallen, having been struck 
by Ajax with a prodigious stone. Thus 
has the father of poets described the 
inundation of the sea during a con- 
tinuance of foul weather, and the sub- 
sequent co-appearance of the Rainbow 
and the Sun; the former as prophetic 
of fair days coming, and the latter, as 
cheering with hope the party who had 
been previously annoyed with the 
overflow of waters and the moisture 
of the atmosphere. This interpretation 
appears to me easy and natural, and I 
see not why it may not be readily ad- 
mitted. Let it be conceded, and we 
lave in this passage an example of the 
compatibility of science and of song. 

How beautifully the phenomenon of 
the Rainbow is symbolically blended 
with the sacred language of religious 
science, every reader of the Scripture 
will attest. It is a possible, and would 
be a pleasing task, to trace, in this in- 
stance, the harmonies between Nature 
and Grace, philosophically considered ; 
but the investigation is of too sacred 
and operose a kind to be here either 
properly or adequately pursued. The 
suggestion in this place is quite suf- 
ficient, and will be well enough un- 
derstood by all capable of appreciating 
the subject. 

So much for the rainbow. But we 
have been gravely told ere now that 
the Sun himself had been made’ un- 
pan by the intrusion of science. 

recollect reading a statement some- 
where, that the Copernican system had 
destroyed the _— of the heavens ; 
and in proof of the assertion reference 
was made to the nineteenth psalm: 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament sheweth his handi- 
work. In them hath he set a tabernacle 
for the sun, which is as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber, and re- 
joiceth as a strong man to run a race. 
His going forth is from the end of the 
heaven, and his circuit unto the ends 
of it.” All this magnificent imagery 
and living representation was declared 
by the writer referred to, to be incom- 
patible with the mere astronomical 
notion of the sun being a sedentary 
centre, round which other bodies re- 
volve. In reply to this, the fact may 
be adduced, that some commentators 
of great name have found in this very 
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description only a glowing embodiment 
of scientific truth. These have inter- 
preted “the heavens” to express an 
ethereal fluid, in which the Omnipo- 
tent has fixed a tent for the solar light 
(‘‘tabernacle for the sun”); from which 
as a point (or “end’’) the celestial 
fluid emanates, and by which, in its 
reflux, its progress is stopped, having 
in its circumference included the four 
points of the compass. That by “ set- 
ting a tabernacle” the fixed station of 
the solar orb is meant, is clear to such 
reasoners, from a comparison of this 
passage with one in Job xxv. 5, con- 
cerning the moon; of which, by Bil- 
dad, the contrary is affirmed: “ Behold 
even to the light of the moon, and he 
hath not fired its tent.” By this in- 
terpretation, it is evident that the poe- 
tical and philosophical are reconciled ; 
imagination and reason unite; the 
beautiful and the true are in their 
expression, as they always are in their 
essence, one and the same. 

* But surely,” I hear some objector 
reply, “ Joshua, when he commanded 
the sun and the moon to stand still, 
supposed their previous motion?” On 
this subject I acknowledge a great dif- 
ficulty, particularly as the incident is 
clearly of a poetic, an epic character, 
having been copied by the historian 
from a lost prophetic, or poetic book, 
the Book of Jasher. Let us, however, 
for a moment cede the point. Would 
it not have been equally, or even more, 
poetical in him to have commanded the 
earth to stand still, to stay her revolu- 
tion—and not hers alone, but that the 
entire system should ‘pause, until the 
hero had done the day’s work ap- 
pointed him todo? But perhaps the 
objective reality of the miracle is 
disputed—nay, its very possibility 
may be denied. What, then? Why, 
then, I contend that, in this instance, 
the poetical and the philosophic are in 
an especial and admirable manner 
blended and combined. 

They are well united in the suppo- 
sition predicated of Joshua. His lan- 
guage has reference to appearances, 
and not to realities ; and such reference 
would thus furnish the key-note to the 
other parts of the narration. They 
would all partake of the same character 
—they would be subjective, not objec- 
tive ; and in preserving this character 
throughout, the poet and the philo- 
sopher are equally and appropriately 
employed. 
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As this way of considering the great 
episode in the Book of Joshua is novel, 
I will dwell somewhat at large upon it. 
Review the cardinal circumstances. 
All the kings of the Amorites that 
dwelt in the mountains were gathered 
together against Gibeon. Joshua went 
up from Gilgal in haste—he travelled 
all night, and came therefore suddenly 
on the foe. A great slaughter ensued ; 
the enemy are chased “ along the way 
that goeth up to Beth-horon,” and are 
smitten to ** Azekah, and unto Mak- 
kedah.” Nay, more, “as they fled 
from before Israel, and were in the 
going down to Beth-horon,” great 
stones from heaven were cast down 
upon them unto Azekah, and they 
died. ‘ There were more,” adds the 
historian, “ who died with hailstones 
than they whom the children of Israel 
slew with the sword.” Here was a 
remarkable combination of circum- 
stances, calculated to excite all a war- 
rior’s energies of body, all the powers 
and the enthusiasm of his mind. The 
night journey, the sudden surprise, 
the attendant success, the pursuit, the 
unexpected aid, had awakened all that 
was in the soul of Joshua ;—all was 
on the stretch, alive, impassioned. In 
such a state of emotion it was, and 
surrounded with companions equally 
inflamed by the surprising events they 
had experienced in common, that in a 
high access of inspiration he exclaimed, 
in the sight of Israel, to the sun then 
rising and the moon setting, “ Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon, and 
thou moon, in the valley of Ajalon !” 
Sublime demand, and felt to be rea- 
sonable at the time; but which upon 
an inferior occasion would have seemed 
only extravagant. But there are mo- 


* This occurred at “ the Battle of Thrasimene.” 
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ments when “a whole life may be 
curdled in an hour "—when man rises 
above his ordinary nature, impossibi- 
lities appear to cease, and improba- 
bilities are clean out of mind. Such 
was now the situation of Joshua. 

Under the influence of feelings like 
these, the Israelites, with their leader, 
pursue the enemy. They perform pro- 
digies of valour, surprising even to 
themselves—their right hands teach 
them indeed terrible things —they have 
covered, too, an extraordinary space of 
ground —in a word, they have accom- 
plished full two days’ work in one. 
Has not, then, the sublime appeal of 
Joshua been answered? Verily, for 
them, and in their apprehension, “ the 
sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 
until the people had avenged them- 
selves upon their enemies. Is not this 
written in the Book of Jasher? So the 
sun stood still in the midst of heaven, 
and hasted not to go down about a 
whole day.” 

What other measure of time had 
they but the work they had performed, 
and the ground they had passed over? 
Probably none. A sun-dial would not 
have tested the time, even had a single 
individual been at leisure to watch it, 
but would have coincided with the 
progress of the day, whether faster or 
slower; and clocks and watches were 
not in existence to intimate that either 
they or the sun and moon were in error. 
No such examination, no such contrast 
was thought of—all was haste ;—no 
looking up even to the sky in the 
intensity of that day’s pursuit—as, on 
another occasion, an earthquake might 
have rolled away unheeded under their 
feet.* Butwhen the victory was achieved 
—behold, they saw the sun and the 


“* Such was their mutual ani- 


mosity, so intent were they upon the battle,” says Pliny, ‘‘ that the earthquake, 
which overthrew in great part many of the cities of Italy, which turned the course 
of rapid streams, forced back the sea upon the rivers, and tore down the very 
mountains, was not felt by one of the combatants.” Byron has alluded to this 
circumstance in the fourth canto of Childe Harold, stanzas xiii. and lxiv. :— 


‘* And such the storm of battle on this day, 
And such the frenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 
An earthquake reeled unheededly away ! 
None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet, 
And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet : 
Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet! 


The earth to them was as a rolling bark 
Which bore them to Eternity ; they saw 
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moon, for the sun was setting and the 
moon rising —and they took reckoning 
of the amount of their labour and their 
acts, and recollected the command of 
Joshua; and truly they concluded, 
“ There was no day like that before it 
or after it, that the Lord hearkened 
unto the voice of a man: for the Lord 
fought for Israel.” It was indeed a 
long day’s work ; not less for the num- 
ber of its acts than that of its hours. 
And whether the poet Jasher were or 
were not aware of the scientific solution 
of the phenomena, the theme could not 
with either poetic or philosophic pro- 
priety have been otherwise treated. 
Thus it is possible to answer the last- 
stated objection—not that I have any 
motive or interest in disputing the ob- 
jective reality of the miracle, being well 
aware of the corroboration furnished by 
the Euterpe of Herodotus, in which he 
records the tradition of the Egyptian 
priests, who had told him that the sun 
had four times deviated from its course, 
having twice risen where he uniformly 
goes down, and twice gone down where 
he uniformly rises ; without, however, 
producing any alteration in the climate 
of Egypt,—the fruits of the earth and 
the phenomena of the Nile having 
always been the same;—a tradition 
generally referred to this miracle and a 
similar one in the time of Ahaz when 
the sun went back ten degrees. Both, 
of course, are liable to the same subjec- 
tive interpretation, and both are equally 
the subjects of historical testimony. 
The process to which I have sub- 
mitted this sacred episode in holy writ 
has gone somewhat beyond the mark 
intended —for it has not only shewn 
the union of philosophy with poetry, 
but the use of it also in criticism. 
If, indeed, philosophy is to be found 
enshrined in poetry, a philosophic 
critic is required to detect it. This 
position has been demonstrated by the 
course of opinion in regard to Shake- 
speare. Previous to the lectures of 
Coleridge and Schelling, Shakespeare’s 
genius was supposed generally to stand 
in opposition to his judgment. The 
two great critics just mentioned shewed, 
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what will never henceforth be disputed, 
that a poet’s judgment is in precise 
proportion to his genius, and that de- 
fect of one argues defect of the other, 
and an admission of either is an ad- 
mission of both. Of all writers— in 
his style and language, no less than 
in his discrimination of character— 
Shakespeare is the most philosophical. 
The metaphysical acumen of many of 
his maxims is not to be surpassed. 
Milton, again, was behind none of his 
age in theological learning, in political 
science, or psychological analysis ; and 
the results of these studies are to be 
found sublimated into glorious poetry 
in his divine epics and dramas—solemn 
masques and “ gorgeous tragedy.” 

* Poetry is philosophy with seraph’s 
wings.” Such was one of the sayings 
of the lamented Coleridge. To this it 
may be added, that they are twin-born. 
Hence, in all ages we find them flou- 
rishing or decaying together. Shake- 
speare was not alone; with him, or 
about his time, were Sir Thomas More, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Philip Sydney, 
Bacon, and Hooker, With Milton and 
Dryden were Dr. Henry More, Har- 
rington, Hobbes, Cudworth. Ina sub- 
sequent period, of a meagre kind, were 
both the schools of philosophy and 
poetry — two forms of French frivolity, 
equally wanting in depth and freedom. 
Pope, in his Essay on Man, shewed an 
instinct for their revival and reunion. 
This, however, was reserved for the 
so-called Lake Poets. The eloquence 
of Coleridge seems to have unsealed 
(though, perhaps, unconsciously to 
Semmens the fountains of deep 
waters in the souls of Wordsworth and 
Southey. Hence we perceive thought 
combined with feeling in the poetry of 
both; as also in the compositions 
of Charles Lamb, Charles Lloyd, and 
Walter Savage Landor. 

Contemporaneously with these, Ger- 
many gave birth to a new race of poets, 
as precessors or co-factors with the pro- 
fessors of a new philosophy, founded 
by Kant, and carried out into more 
remote results by Fichte and Schelling. 
Thus we find Schiller and Goethe 





The ocean round, but had no time to mark 

The motions of their vessel ; Nature’s law, 

In them suspended, recked not of the awe 

Which reigned when mountains tremble, and the birds 

Plunge in the clouds for refuge, and withdraw 

From their downtopping nests ; and bellowing herds 
Stumble o’er heaving plains ; and man’s dread hath no words.” 
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working in the quicksilver mines of 
metaphysics and science, and from 
thence elaborating the pure ore of 
poetry. Our own country has lately 
seen an imitation of Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein, in the Philip van Artevelde of 
Mr. Taylor: a work which only wants 
originality to claim the highest praise 
of merit. Constructed out of one of 
the histories of Froissart, the author 
has contrived to engraft upon it many 
of the thoughts contained in the tran- 
scendental essays of Coleridge; and 
in his preface thereto has been careful 
to point out how necessary is philo- 
sophy as an ?mgredient in that poetry 
which would aim at the greatest ex- 
cellence. Notwithstanding that most 
of the finest meditative passages are 
borrowed in the way just indicated, 
they nevertheless appear with the best 
effect in this dramatic romance. To 
some of these I would direct attention, 
had I space. I feel called upon, how- 
ever, to mention, that the reflections 
on Miracles are completely taken from 
a certain imaginary conversation in a 
former number of Recina, between 
Oliver Yorke and Walter Savage 
Landor. 

Philosophy is no bad ingredient in 
a sister-art— painting. Boccacio’s fa- 
mous tale, and Dryden’s celebrated 
poem of Cymon and Iphigenia, are 
both of them equally philosophical 
and poetical. A boor made a gentle- 
man of by the force of Love, by the 
contemplation of Beauty! Loveable 
and beautiful idea! as Leigh Hunt 
would say. A picture by Mr. George 
Patten appeared on this subject, at the 
last exhibition at Somerset House. It 
was a work worthy of being contem- 

lated, even after that of Sir Joshua 
Ravavids. It is as original in con- 
ception as novel in execution. The 

oint of time chosen is the awaking of 
htennies when, rising, she perceives 
with surprise, and yet with recognition, 
the half-satyr Cymon, who has started 


back, “‘propp’d upon his staff,” on” 


remarking her motion; having, appa- 
rently, before occupied himself in 
bending over her sleeping charms. 
In the act of rising, the drapery falls 
from the upstarting Iphigenia, and ex- 
hibits one of the loveliest of female 
forms, lightly springing from her rest- 
ing-place on the right foot, which is 
tapered off with an extraordinary power 
of expression. The slaves also oppose, 
at the other end of the picture, a tone 
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of hue and colour highly in contrast 
with that of the Iphigenia; while that 
of the manly Cymon forms a harmo- 
nising medium for the two between 
whom he stands. Too much praise, 
besides, can hardly be bestowed upon 
the mere adjuncts of the picture— the 
trees and the foliage—palm, astrapia, 
and others of an oriental character, 
which give breadth and novelty to the 
effect. 

Notwithstanding the forwardness 
implied in the act of recognition and 
rising, on the part of Iphigenia, a sen- 
timent of modesty = retiredness is 
given to her figure by a very simple 
artifice, reflecting the highest credit on 
the artist: the “slight cymar” with 
which the form had been “shaded,” 
is flying in a direction away from the 
object of her attention. Such touches 
of sentiment as this, serve to indicate 
the rank of art to which Mr. Patten is 
aspiring, and more than prophesy his 
ability to attain an exalted stage of 
ambition. Only by his endeavour to 
dwell in a region superior to what he 
sees around him, occupied by his con- 
temporaries, has he been enabled to 
reach to that excellence which, in my 
estimation, renders the present effort 
the best of all the pictures exhibited 
the last season at the Academy. This, 
perhaps, would be saying little; and 
I feel the injustice of the comparison : 
for it is not so much by comparison as 
by contrast that the merits of this great 
production come out, and compel the 
sufirages of cultivated taste and of 
practised artists themselves. The Clas- 
sical, the Abstract in Painting, whether 
from want of patronage or aptitude, 
has had scarcely a name to live among 
us. At one effort, the Cymon and 
Iphigenia has not only given the Ideal 
an existence in English art, but exhi- 
bited it in a state of high perfection. 

After what I have said, it will not 
be supposed that I am so far gone in 
philosophy, as to have lost taste for 
meg not apparently philosophical. 

Yo; still 
** My heart leaps up when I behold 

A Rainbow in the sky. 

So was it when my life began . 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die! 

The child is Father of the Man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


Burns, and Bloomfield, and Cun- 
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ningham, accordingly, have yet charms 
for me; and, to tell the truth, some 
simple poetry of the sort, of which the 
world knows nothing. It was several 
years ago that poor Edward Irving 
put into my hands a small volume of 
Scottish poetry, entitled, Twelve Dra- 
matic Sketches, founded on the Pastoral 
Poetry of Scotland, by W. M. Hether- 
ington, A.M.* That eloquent man 
recommended it to my attention, as a 
worthy representation of divers Scotch 
ballads and traditions. I received it 
with not a little confidence in his opi- 
nion ; for, however misguided he might 
have been in other matters, in relation 
to his country’s traditionary lore and 
ballad poetry he was a match for any 
man in the United Kingdom. 

The author of this little book is a 
young man, a presbyterian clergyman ; 
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the same who lately gave to the world 
a theological work regarding the Ful- 
ness of Time —a subject which he has 
treated with considerable tact and elo- 
quence. Sorry am I that this chapter 
must here terminate; else would I 
render some account of these dramatic 
pastorals, and delight my readers with 
specimen-extracts of the most approved 
quality. I mean, indeed, to make oc- 
casion for this, some day or other. I 
cannot do it now, because I feel that, 
just at this point, 1 have to propound 
and answer a most important inquiry. 

It is this: 

“ Who is Mordaunt Couplet ?” 

Myself. 

“ Exactly so. But who are you ?” 

Dear reader! To a question so 
weighty, I must reserve the answer for 
another opportunity. 


THE SECOND TRIUMVIRATE. 
(From an unpublished Poem.) 


CONTENTS. 


Sudden Alarm of the City at the News of the Proscription — The Consul Pedius — 
Murder of Cicero— Invocation to Jupiter — Eulogy of the fallen Patriot — 


Beauty of his Works — Cleopatra — Picture of her Passage down the Cydnus — 
Apostrophe to Antony— The Poisonous Effects of Pleasure — His Recollections 
of Home — Cesar’s Triumphs and Death — Brutus and Cassius— The Glory of 
the Augustan Age — Conclusion. 


How the wild cry of wonder and affright,+ 
City of princes, broke upon thy night, 

And horror, like the blackness of eclipse, 
Darken’d around thee, as from quivering lips 
In gasped words the tale of murder ran, 

And deadly paleness sat on every man ; 
While through each gloomy and forsaken street 
Were heard the echoing sounds of flying feet, 
And the hoarse voice of one who strove in vain 
To lull the bitter agony of pain,— 

He never saw the midnight hour again ! 
Demon of rapine! then thy sword was bared, 
And the ferocious face of vengeance glared 


* Edinburgh, Constable and Co.; and Hurst,Chance, and Co., London. 1829. 

+ At the celebrated conference of Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, near Bononia, 
the last thing, says Hooke (Rom. Hist. vol. ii. p 258) which they adjusted, was the 
list of a proscription which they were determined to make of their enemies. They 
reserved the publication of this list till their arrival at Rome, excepting about seven- 
teen of the most obnoxious of the republican party, among whom was Cicero. These 
they marked out for immediate destruction, and sent their emissaries away directly to 
surprise and murder them. Four of the number were taken and killed, in the com- 
pany of their friends, and the rest hunted out by the soldiers, in private houses and 
temples ; which filled the city with universal terror and consternation, as if it had been 
taken by an enemy. So that the consul Pedius was forced to run about the streets all 
the night, to appease the fears of the people. But he himself was so shocked by the 
horror of the scene, that he died the day following. 
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Upon the hero, who with placid eye 
Gazed on the steel,— how could he fear to die !* 


Where slept thy red arm then, Olympian lord,— 
Where the fierce lightning of thy fiery sword, 
Which on celestial rebels ruin flashed, 

And to the dust the insulting giant dashed ! 

O that the Muse, with hand well-skilled and strong, 
Could fling the arrows from the bow of song, 

So might her lips the fame of Tully sing, 

And make his glory live upon her string! 


Think how, even in the dark tempestuous time,t 
When the apostate’s feet were dyed with crime, 
And e’en the boldest spirit quailed to see 
The queen of nations dashed upon her knee,-— 
Serene, unmoved, the patriot father rose — 
Rome’s genius, launching thunder on her foes. 
But sweeter far with memory’s visions blend 
The pupil’s tender pleadings for his friend ; { 
And those glad words which through the mourner’s breast 
Pour the meek quiet of the land of rest.§ 

The patriot is not dead —his charmed life 
Sprung up immortal from the assassin’s knife : 
He is not dead, that life no sword could kill— 
In every glowing thought it liveth still. 

Long as the hum of bees and breath of thyme 
Come softly wafted on the Doric rhyme, || 

Or Homer thunders with his power divine, 
And cloudless beauty breaks from Maro’s line, 
So long thy touching truth, surpassing art, 
Loved of our youth shall bind thee to our heart ; 
And memory often in the silent gloom 

Suspend her votive garlands on thy tomb. 


What beauteous vision, gleaming from afar, 
Shines through the mist of ages like a star ? 
Come from the burning region of thy birth— 
Come in thy lustre, Venus of the earth !{ 

O to have seen thee when thy galley rode 

Over the Cydnus’ heaving breast, that glowed 

Beneath it, and the oars of silver threw 

The sparkling water to the sun, like dew; 

While as they rose and fell a line of light 

Along the river flashed upon the sight ; 

So when by shepherd bards in Arcady 

Spirits from verdant groves were seen to fly, 

Full to the sun their pinions were unrolled, 

And flower, and fount, and tree were touched with gold. 


* As soon as the soldiers appeared, the servants prepared to fight ; but Cicero 
commanded them to set him down, and make no resistance. Then looking upon bis 
executioners with a presence of mind and firmness which almost daunted them, and 
thrusting his neck as forward as he could out of the litter, he bade them do their 
work, and take what they wanted.—Hooke’s Rom. Hist. vol. ii. p. 271. 

+ Alluding to the conspiracy of Catiline, which struck terror even into the bravest 
hearts; various circumstances tended to deepen the feeling of alarm. The army 
was at a distance with Pompey, and a general dissatisfaction pervaded all ranks of 
the people. The intrepid conduct of Cicero at this eventful crisis is too well known 
to require comment. 

t Pro Archia., § His moral writings. 
|| Theocritus, | Cleopatra. 
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Come to me, Fancy, if thou e’er hast bow’d 
Thy face unto me from thy “ cave of cloud,” — 
If e’er thy purple sandals have been seen 
By my glad eyes upon the dewy green, 

In the bland May-time, when amid the dark 

Of the warm-matted grass is heard the lark,— 
Speak to me with the voice which did inspire 
The souls of thy beloved sons with fire—+ 
When on their lips was poured thy cheering ray, 
And Venus breathed Ambrosia through their lay. 
Upon a silken couch, where the amorous wind 
Played with her locks, the enchantress was reclined,— 
And lovely boys, the Cupids of the place, 
Showered from pictured fans upon her face 

The colours of the rainbow,— music crept 

As from the lips of those who never wept, 

And odours, like the bloom of eastern flowers, 
Seemed to steal upward from the crystal bowers ; 
While that magician’s bark did proudly glide, 
With the broad golden shadow by its side ; { 
And thou, Egyptian Circe,—but in vain 

I seek to paint thy beauty in my strain ; 

A mournful silence o’er the cithern creeps, 

And while the poet sings, the Christian weeps! 
Angel of love! not thus shouldst thou abide 
Weaving thy spells, a tempter at our side : 

In ancient days, when from thy flowery home 
Thy white feet wandered on the earth to roam, 
To thee oft turned our banished father’s eye, 
And e’en the desert smiled when thou wert by ! 


Then leave us not, O blessed spirit, still 
Be with us, cheer us, in the night of ill! 


* Ben Jonson. + Saleen and Dryden, 

¢ The prow of the vessel was of gold. The particulars of this picture are histo- 
rical. Shakespeare’s beautiful description is known to every one ; but it may be 
interesting to compare with it the passage in All for Love ; or, the World well Lost, 
where Dryden enters the lists with his great rival. In this composition, which the 
poet expressly tells us was the “ only play he wrote for himself,” the genius of 
Dryden is seen in uncommon splendour. 


Ant. To clear herseif 
For sending him no aid, she came from Egypt; 
Her galley down the silver Cydnus rowed — 
The tackling silk, the streamers waved with gold. 
The gentle ny mphs were lodged in purple sails ; 
Her nymphs like Nereids round her couch were placed, 
Where she, another sea-born Venus, lay. 

Dola, No more: I would not hear it. 

Ant. O, you must! 
She lay, and leant her cheek upon her hand, 
And cast a look so languishingly sweet, 
As if secure of all beholders’ hearts, 
Neglecting she could take ’em : boys, like Cupids, 
Stood fanning with their painted wings the winds 
That played about her face. But if she smiled, 
A darting glory seemed to blaze abroad, 
That men’s desiring eyes were never wearied, 
But hung upon the object: to soft flutes 
The silver oars kept time, and while they played 
The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight, 
And both to thought. ’Twas heaven, or r somewhat more ; 
For she so charmed all hearts, that gazing crowds 
Stood panting on the shore, and wanted breath 
To give their welcome voice. 
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Still may thy hand, by pleasure unbeguiled, 
Uplift the Tent of Beauty in life's wild, 

That, when our weary feet can toil no more, 
We all may find a welcome at thy door! 

But where is he, the mighty chief of war ; 
Why slumbers now the thunder of his car? 
Awake! awake! a thousand longing eyes 
Pine for thy golden eagle in the skies! 

Shake off the magic of the siren’s chain— 
Gird on thy sword —be Antony again ! 

O, drunk with frenzy, round thy reeling head 
With tossing plumes the cloudy air grows red ; 
And through the gloom thy sickening eye can trace 
Vengeance, with all the Gorgon in her face! 


Had virtue then no spell to break thy trance — 
No charm to kill the poison of a glance ? 
Abandoned Roman! did no voice within 
Denounce that maddening festival of sin ? 

It warned in vain! by thee no drop was spilt, 
Draining with thirsty lips the wine of guilt ; 
Through every vein the black infection stole, 
Forcing its rank contagion on the soul ; 

While the soft hand of pleasure did unbind 

Each slackening nerve, each muscle of the mind,— 
Unlifted then the standard of thy pride— 

The warrior’s arm hung palsied by his side ! 


Pleasure! thy sword is mighty, hewing down 
With one fell sweep all honour and renown; 
And he, who might have dwelt with gods in fame, 
Lives only in the blackness of his shame ! 
Yet sometimes broke upon the sleeper’s ears 
The shout of trumpets and the clash of spears, 
And the shrill twanging of the Parthian string, 
And the swift rushing of the eagle’s wing, 
Riding in triumph o’er the field of slain,— 
The hero woke—and was entranced again! 


And oftentimes, when music’s charm had shed 
Its balmy dew upon the dreamer’s head, 
He strayed through many an Italian track, 
Where cherish’d faces on his heart came back, 
Shining into his eyes,—while every breeze 
Wafted familiar voices through the trees ; 
And the wild stag, with bright untroubled eye, 
Scattering the moonlight from the leaves, swept by, 
Flinging from its tall horns at each light bound 
Fantastic shadows on the chequered ground ; 
Or, sweeter far, at every dying close 
Of the soft melody, a vision rose 
Of her the beautiful forsaken flower,* 
Pining with sadness in her lonely bower! 


* Ant. I took Octavia, 
This Cesar’s sister; in her full pride 
And flower of beauty did I wed that lady, 
Whom blushing I must praise, because | left her.—All for Love. 

One of the noblest conceptions of Dryden is that passage in the tragedy where he 
supposes a supernatural sign to be given of the coming destruction of Egypt. 
Dryden’s dramatic works are familiar to so few, even among scholars, that the follow- 
ing lines may be extracted without apology. . 

Last night, between the hours of twelve and one, 
In a lone isle o’ the temple while I walked, 
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And joyful footsteps bounded on the floor, 

And laughter echoed through the opening door— 
The pleasant harmony of childish glee, 

And little hands crept softly o’er his knee ; 
Delightful scenes that wandering fancy drew,— 
But with his waking thoughts the vision flew ! 


And hath the muse no hymn of triumph found 
For thee, the loved of fame, the laurel-crowned ?* 
O sea of ages, let thy floods divide— 

Roll back the stormy darkness of thy tide ! 
Give up the noble dead, thou mighty sea— 
Give up the buried cities of the free! 
Unconquered chieftain! o’er a trembling world 
Long were thy banners of dismay unfurled, 
Long from beneath thy chariot wheels arose 
The stifled agony of human woes ! 

Hark to the voice of vengeance, like the roar 
Of the black tempest foaming on the shore ! 
Hark! how from Spanish glen and British wood 
Leapeth the victim's eager cry for blood ! 

In the bleak desert, from among the bones 

Of the proud princes ofa hundred thrones — 
From every rocky pass and flowery sod 
Ascends the voice of vengeance unto God ! 


Yet who hath listened to thy name of fear, 
Nor dropped the sacred tribute of a tear — 
Gazing with straining eye and struggling breath 
On the majestic horror of thy death ! 


Rise from the shadows, Brutus! with that look 
Which beamed on Tully when thy bold arm shook 
The dagger of thy vengeance, and thy knee 
Bent at the holy shrine of liberty !+ 
O eloquent and great! in thee there dwelt 
The power to vanquish crime, the heart to melt. 


A whirlwind rose, that with a violent blast 
Shook all the dome ; the doors around me clapt ; 
The iron wicket that defends the vault 

Where the long race of Ptolemies is laid 

Burst open and disclosed the mighty dead. 
From out each monument in order placed 
Anarmed ghost starts up. The boy-king last 
Reared his inglorious head. A peal of groans 
Then followed, and a lamentable voice 

Cried, Egypt is no more! 

* Cesar. 

+ Cicero himself tells the anecdote. ‘‘ Cesare interfecto statim cruentum alte 
extollens Marcus Brutus pugionem, Ciceronem nominatim exclamavit, atque ei recu- 
peratam libertatem est gratulatus.” This striking incident is worked up with great 
spirit by Akenside, in his noble poem The Pleasures of Imagination. 


And speak, O man! does this capacious scene 
With half that kindling majesty dilate 

Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Czsar’s fate, 
Amid the crowd of patriots, and his arm 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

When guilt brings down the thunder, called aloud 
On Tully’s name, and shook the crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country hail ! 

For, lo! the tyrant prostrate on the dust, 

And Rome again is free! 
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Well may the muse for thee a vigil keep, 
Well may she sit beside thy grave and weep ! 
Weep that no torch of purer light was given 
To guide thy erring footsteps into heaven ! 
And thou, too, Cassius! whose unquiet soul 
Was always bounding forward to the goal 
Which fickle fancy with uncertain hand 

Por ever shifteth in her phantom-land — 
Although the voice of time with loud acclaim 
Hath taught the soul to bow before thy name, 
Last of the Romans! not in thee we find 
The simple truth, the singleness of mind,* 
That labour for our country’s good alone, 
Making each sorrow of her heart our own ! 


But, lo! the storm is past ; serene and fair + 
Peace breathes her lustre through the troubled air ; 
Revenge with heavy step from earth hath flown, 
And mercy crowns the victor on his throne. 

Led by the hand of thought, I seem to climb 
Some lofty tower above the clouds of time,— 
Before mine eyes the countless legions glow, 
And the fierce eagle’s pinions sweep below,— 
While from ten myriad voices is uphurled 

A pean for the monarch of the world! 


Rich summer of the soul! when green and strong, 
Stretched out the ever-blooming tree of song ; 
And eloquence,{ in many a glittering fold 
Of freshening beauty poured its waves of gold. 
River of light! long as the circling sun 
Wanders around the earth thy stream shall run, 
And from its crystal bosom shall arise 
Forms of celestial brightness to our eyes! 


OF IRELAND IN 1834. 


BY AN OFFICER IN A MARCHING REGIMENT. 


Berore I proceed, according to pro- 
mise, to deal with certain of the details 
in Inglis’s book, I would first say a few 
words about the two classes of persons 
who form the greatest present plagues 
of Ireland, and who seem to combine 
in themselves the worst properties of 
locusts and of gad-flies. They sting 
the wretched peasantry to madness, and 
goad them to outrage and to crime, and 
they prey upon their scanty substance 
in the full spirit of reckless devastation. 


It is scarcely necessary to say I allude 
to the priests and agitators. Now, as 
to “ tHe priests.” I have already ob- 
served, that Inglis has drawn a proper 
distinction between the foreign and the 
home-made Irish priest, but I wish to 
say something more upon the subject. 
Amongst the former class, it has been 
my fortune to meet, and this not un- 
frequently, with individuals who were 
learned, and pious, and of a strictly 
moral and philosophic life, and, con- 


* This is to be understood as applying to the private virtues of Brutus, whom even 
Antony admitted to have been actuated in the assassination of Cesar only by a belief 


in the excellence of the action. 


In his outward life and behaviour, observes Middle- 


ton (Life of Cicero, vol. ii. p. 364), he affected the rigour of a stoic ; yet, bya natural 
tenderness and compassion, was oft betrayed into acts of effeminate weakness. As we 
advance towards the termination of the Triumvirate, the light of a more tranquil and 
glorious epoch breaks upon us. Misery and death are hehind ; the power and intel- 
lectual fertility of the Augustan age are before us. 


+ Augustus. 


¢ In its general, not particular signification. 
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sequently, in every respect the oppo- 
sites of the common herd of Irish priests, 
whose whole existence is a disgusting 
picture of imposture, without know- 
ledge or talent, and of hypocrisy, un- 
graced by good breeding. This body 
of Romish churchmen was once nu- 
merous in Ireland as the red deer, but 
now exists in scarcely so many repre- 
sentatives. I speak of the priests edu- 
cated abroad, who formed, in the coun- 
try, a strange and perfectly distinct 
body of men, and one in every respect, 
and especially in character, manners, 
and appearance, superior to the per- 
sons licensed by Maynooth to deceive 
and mislead their fellow-countrymen. 
It is true the character of the foreign 
priest was far, indeed, from being un- 
exceptionable. To say nothing of the 
ceadilloes proper to humanity, which 
fis vow and isolated condition in the 
world might, peradventure, magnify 
into crimes, he must be, to a certain 
extent, a simulator and a patron of 
ignorance ; for, on the multitude’s ve- 
neration of his person, and on its blind 
acquiescence in the assumptions of his 
church, does his daily bread depend : 
but still, from having mixed in good 
company abroad, and having there ob- 
served a variety of men and manners, 
he must inevitably have acquired a cer- 
lain suavity and liberality of feeling, 
and with it, most probably, that dislike 
to violent innovation, even for the ho- 
liest ends, which is inherent in all dis- 
interested and cultivated minds, well 
knowing, as they must, that such can 
never be unattended with misery to the 
existing generation, how great soever 
may be the good they work for a re- 
mote posterity, and that, accordingly, 
they are to be dreaded equally with the 
storms of a tropical climate, which, 
though verdure and abundance follow 
in their train, are sure to scatter present 
ruin and devastation around. These 
men, therefore, were little likely to be 
made an instrument in the hands of 
the designing ; and, consequently, in 
old age at least, they were wont to sub- 
side into as harmless members of so- 
ciety as their unnatural situation in it 
would permit. 
_ With the native priest, however, it 
is far otherwise. Born in the lowest 
class of the people,—taught (to borrow 
old Ben Jonson’s phrase) “ small La- 
tin and less Greek” under some hedge 
—sub viridi fronde—he goes to May- 
nooth, where, after having been im- 
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mured for three years, without the 
slightest opportunity of acquiring one 
gentlemanly feeling or idea, or without 
having once approached the flowers of 
literature, —though with an obscure 
diligence he may have been examining 
the thorns at their stem,—he is returned 
to his birth-place, to put to shame the 
old proverb about prophets, inflated 
with bigotry and untempered zeal for 
his church, and disaffection to the con- 
stituted authorities, — qualities which 
render him a fit tool, wherewith the 
more crafty disturber of the public 
peace may work upon the evil dispo- 
sitions of the peasantry. Then as to 
manners and 2 rance, these fellows 
fall far below the foreign priests. No 
man improves more by travel than an 
Irishman; and of course the church- 
man has his share in this. Still, the 
manners attained by the student of St. 
Omer, of Salamanca, or of Rome, were 
not, it is true, those of a gentleman— 
which, if not actually a matter of free- 
masonry, are yet only to be acquired in 
early youth and in the best society,— 
but, at all events, they were never dis- 
pleasing; you remarked they were 
punctilious, but you considered the 
mechanical discipline under which the 
possessors had been reared; you ob- 
served that they were adulatory, and 
something hypocritical withal, but you 
remembered thatchurchmen and women 
are of necessity simulators; you saw 
that they were antiquated, but you re- 
garded them with the kindly feelings 
we are wont to contemplate all memo- 
rials of the times gone by. Again, in 
appearance these men had a scarcely 
less decided advantage : good looks are 
always amongst the natives of the Eme- 
rald Isle directly in proportion to their 
rank and station in society; in other 
words, in proportion to the admixture 
of Norman or Danish and Saxon blood 
—the aboriginal Celts and Milesians, 
who form one extreme link of the chain, 
being an exceedingly ugly race of sa- 
vages ; while the Anglo-Irish, who con- 
stitute the other, are decidedly amongst 
the handsomest men produced within 
the British islands. Now, the expense 
attendant on a foreign education, such 
as it was, prohibited the lowest class 
from engaging in the pursuit; so that, 
when returned from abroad, the priest 
generally looked the character he pro- 
fessed. But it is altogether different 
with the modern Irish priesthood ; and 
thus it happens, that the rough form 
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and rugged features, which would not 
shew amiss at the tail of a plough, are 
at once frightful and ridiculous in the 
sad-coloured garments proper to their 
profession, and involuntarily remind 
you of a showman’s bear, decked out 
in grotesque finery for a fair or festival. 
Between the priest of Maynooth and 
the gentleman, of whatever religious 
persuasion, there is naturally a prin- 
ciple of repulsion. On the one side, 
there is aversion and contempt towards 
the ignorant barbarian, who debases 
and almost desecrates the character of 
a religious teacher; and on the other, 
there is the most rancorous hatred to- 
wards a being, who is felt to be of an- 
other order—almost of another essence, 
and who is known to be deeply con- 
scious of this difference. Now, the ter- 
rible evil therefrom resulting is, that 
“the hostile feelings of the priest to- 
wards the gentry, which he, however, 
only nourishes in common with the 
peasantry, seems to sanctify the hatred 
of the latter, and to lend the justification 
of religion to all his most atrocious 
deeds; making, even in cases of blood- 
guiltiness, that a sacrifice, which other- 
wise, even in the eyes of savages, must 
have been a murder. And observe how 
easily is this result arrived at! Because 
the moral authority exercised by the 
priests over their flocks is greater than 
ever yet existed in any theocratic go- 
vernment ; ay! greater than in Egypt, 
inasmuch as it is unsupported by any 
of the multitudinous accessories of the 
priestly establishment and system of 
rule which Egypt enjoyed, excepting 
only their being still able to keep the 
population in ignorance, and is never- 
theless enormous in extent. Mr. Croly, 
himself a priest, observes, in his excel- 
lent pamphlet— 


** Itis a prevailing notion in this coun- 
try, that priests possess the most extra~ 
ordinary powers imaginable; that the 
visible and invisible world is under their 
control; that they can, at their will and 
pleasure, make sick or make well; give 
prosperity or adversity, damnation or 
salvation.” 

It is no matter of wonderment, then, 
that when the Irish priests oppose 
themselves openly to the laws of the 
land and institutions of the country, 
and intimate, let us call it, to speak 
tenderly, an indifference to a breach of 
the commandments of the Lord, in cases 
where the lives and properties of ob- 
noxious individuals—heretics or Anglo- 
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Irish gentlemen—are concerned, we 
should find the dispositions and opi- 
nions of the peasantry to be such as 
Mr. Croly describes them, in a passage 
which I shall quote hereafter, — or to 
see that, when a single priest, like him. 
self for instance, may, in obedience to 
the mandate of that Saviour, whose 
minister he is, preach ‘* peace and good 
will to men,”—he should be disre- 
garded and despised by his parishioners, 
who find so many more congenial in- 
structors—so many who auspicate, and 
sanctify, and share the savage passions 
which swell within the bosoms of their 
acolytes. Croly says: 


*« Nothing can persuade them but that 
they ought to hate and exterminate—if in 
their power—all such as differ from them 
in religion. It gives them great offence 
to see their priests on friendly terms with 
Protestants ; and such priests as stand in 
this sort of relationship, are, by way of 
reproach, denominated Protestant priests, 
In the country, the lower orders make no 
scruple whatever in combining against 
law and order, and massacring, if they 
can, all those who do not join in their 
combinations. In their late anti-tithe 
war, they set no more value on the life of 
a fellow-creature, than on the life of the 
most worthless brute; and many who 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law 
for murders of the most revolting de- 
scription, could with great difficulty be 
brought to acknowledge the justice of 
their sentence. They considered it no 
breach of God’s commandment to murder 
a tithe-owner, or a tithe-receiver, or a 
tithe-collector, or a tithe-valuator, or a 
tithe-process-server, or even any one that 
would not assist them in the great and 
good work of extinguishing tithes alto- 
gether.” 

Such, then, was the state of things! 
And did their priests protest against 
this style of carrying on the good work? 
Some half dozen of the old priests did ; 
—men, like Mr. Croly, of learning 
and of proper feeling ;—men who had 
sounded the heart of the sonpip AGI- 
TATOR to its foul depths, and were con- 
scious of his motives ;—who knew their 
barbarous parishioners to the inmost re- 
cesses of their souls,—who were conse- 
quently well aware how ready and 
reckless an instrament they presented 
to the bloodstained (and well may heso 
call them, but not for his paltry duel), 
the bloodstained hands of an O’Con- 
nell. These men deprecated disturb- 
ances, and denounced murder from 
their altars; and offered, moreover, all 
that they dared—a passive resistance 
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to Agitation. But how were they re- 
warded by their superiors; men, too, 
who used to be, in a great degree, per- 
haps are still, of the better order of the 
Irish priesthood? They were either 
deprived of their benefices, their re- 
yenues, and authority, like Croly, ac- 
tually ; or they were virtually stripped 
of them, by having two or three young 
zealots, red-hot from Maynooth, quar- 
tered upon them, whom they were com- 
pelled to support, and pay salaries out 
of their own funds ; and who, by the 
countenance of the diocesan, were en- 
abled to thwart, and oppose, and bear 
them down in every way that might 
seem meet to them. But hear Mr. 
Croly’s account of the proceedings upon 
the part of the priests generally —an 
account which is confirmed by the re- 
ports of every election, every tithe af- 
fray, every disturbance of the public 
peace. Croly declares— 

“Their congregations every where 
have shewn an utter disregard to law and 
to the constituted authorities; nothing 
among them but sedition and insubordi- 
nation; burning and maiming; murder 
and massacre—mob-law, in short, the 
greatest of all curses, the order of the 
day. What did the priests—the guides 
and pastors of the people—do under 
these circumstances? Did they set their 
faces against this unhappy state of things? 
Did they preach obedience and subordi- 
nation? Did they inculcate submission 
to the authority of law; or aid in pre- 
serving the peace and tranquillity of so. 
ciety !—all which they were bound to do 
a8 ministers of the gospel and priests of 
the Roman Catholic Chutch. This is a 
Position that cannot be disputed. It has 
been always the boast of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church that she teaches her chil- 
dren to observe the laws, to respect the 
civil magistrate, and to do nothing incon- 
sistent with the public peace and with 
individual security. The Irish Catholic 
Priests have not this time past preached 
these doctrines to the people. It would 
be too much, perhaps, to say that the 
priests themselves were the original 
iustigators of the misguided multitude. 
There is no doubt that many of them acted 
@ prominent part in the business ; and the 
impression on the minds of the common 
People was, and is, that the priests guve it 
their full and unqualified sanction.” 


So much for their mode of dealing 
with the souls and bodies of their pa- 
shioners ; let us now inquire how they 
deal with their pockets! Croly is an 
indisputable authority upon this sub- 
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details respecting the mode in which 
the revenues of the Roman Catholic 
church are collected, he sums up in 
one sentence— 


“« In short, the entire system at present 
pursued by the Irish Catholic clergy as 
to money matters, or matters of church 
finance, is to make the very most of their 
ministry in gross and in detail ; and, re- 
gardless of consequences, to render every 
part and parcel of religion, whether we 
regard the administration of sacraments 
or the celebration of Divine worship, 
subservient to considerations of self- 
interest.” 


Ay, indeed, talk of the exactions of 
landlords—of tithes—of taxes! This 
is the very worst exaction ofall. The 
landlord may lower his rents—he may 
go upon the principle of ‘ live and let 
live!’ He has, in fact, lowered his 
rents every where, during the period to 
which Croly refers. The clergyman 
never yet received in Ireland a tenth 
part of his lawful tenth. Taxes may 
be reduced and removed—they have 
been reduced and removed. The land- 
lord, the clergyman, the government, 
is accessible to the voice of pity! The 
priest never is. His exactions have 
been continually on the increase. He 
wrings from the miserable peasant his 
* voluntary contribution’ with the most 
reckless heartlessness, and under the 
most terrible sanctions of religion. Re- 
ligious rites (again I use Croly’s words) 
are transformed ‘ into merchantable 
commodities, which the priest prices, 
and turns to the best advantage he 
can.” 

Every thing is sold. Marriages are 
regularly bargained for. The honest 
proper match may be broken off by an 
exorbitant demand; the clandestine 
and improper union may always be 
effected by a liberal dcnative. Ex- 
treme unction, which the Irish Papist 
deems necessary to enable him to glide 
into paradise is bargained for between 
the ministering priest and the dying 
sinner ; the one nicely calculating upon 
the superstitious fears, the other upon 
the avaricious apprehensions, of his an- 
tagonist, who is perilling his fee by 
each lingering moment of delay. On 
this Croly touches with a tender hand. 
This much, however, he does state :— 


‘« This rite is often administered under 
most distressing circumstances — amid 
sickness, lamentation, destitution, and 
want ; yet money is demanded in most 
cases, particularly in the country ; and 
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instances occir of payment being de- 
manded beforehand, and even of money 
being pocketed by the priest which had 
been given as alms for the relief of the 
dying. ° * Often when 
the money is not to be had, bitter words 
take place in the very hearing and pre- 
sence of the poor dying person.” 


Confession, too, is paid for, and fur- 
nishes the most steady source of the 
priest’s revenue! Under pain of pub- 
lic abuse and exposure, he compels 
each member of his flock to confess to 
him, at least twice a year; well, then, 
confession is bought and sold. Is it 
very unlikely, then, that absolution is 
also a marketable commodity? The 
penitent is fully persuaded, that abso- 
lution once granted, his whole score of 
sins is wiped away, and that he goes 
forth with a clear breast, and the liberty 
thereon to inscribe a host of new crimes 
which, when sufficiently accumulated 
to become burdensome, may be again 
forthwith removed for “a consider- 
ation.” This is not the doctrine of the 
enlightened Roman Catholic—it is of 
the Irish peasant! The penitent, then, 
is willing to buy, and this to the utmost 
extent of his means! Can it be credited 
that the priest is not willing to sell? 
He is a grasper of money. His maxim 
is, and he will not condescend to dis- 
guise its influence on his heart and 
actions, 


* querenda pecunia primum est ; 
Virtus post nummos.” 


His whole life is a libel upon the 
sacred profession. Why, then, should 
he be over-nice upon only one point— 
why should he hesitate to apply a salve 
to a wound which he has been himself 
instrumental in inflicting, to remove 
from his follower’s soul the remorse for 
a crime which he has at least indirectly 
instigated ? Admitting, then, that the 
willingness to deal exists on both sides, 
there can be no doubt that the bargain 
is frequently effected: and see to what 
a frightful state is not society in Ireland 
reduced by this single circumstance !— 
a state more awful than any which ever 
before came to pass in any com- 
munity wearing the show of civili- 
sation. Here you have a multitude 
of savage-minded men, from whose 
minds all feelings of remorse in this 
world, and of the sanction upon crime 
in the world to come, is and are sum- 
marily and peremptorily removed. But 
this is a subject upon which it were 
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idle for me to dwell; each man’s own 
imagination will furnish him with a 
rushing throng of appalling ideas, which 
cannot fail to strike him aghast the 
while they are under his contempla- 
tion. Let me then return to the greedi- 
ness for gold, which the priests so 
unblushingly display, and observe, on 
the authority of Croly, that it has been, 
or at least their exactions have been, 
regularly on the increase for the last 
thirty years ; that is to say, since agita- 
tion became rife in Ireland. Agitation 
costs every body, except O'Connell, 
something. In fact, to the few gentle- 
men who were engaged in it (I believe 
there are none at present) it proved a 
very expensive amusement indeed. 
The gentlemen who returned tne 
SORDID aGiTaToR for Clare in 1828, 
O’Gorman Mahon and Thomas Steele, 
could enlighten the world upon this 
subject. 


‘* Every priest, looking to his peculiar 
necessities, or to self-interest, makes the 
most he can of his ministry, and multi. 
plies his exactions without any reference 
to statute law or episcopal authority. It 
is a fact that the exactions are continually 
on the increase ; and that the main atten- 
tion of the clergy appears to be directed 
towards the enlargement of their in- 
comes. The dues are now nearly double 
what they were thirty years ago; so 
that, strange as it may appear, amid the 
decay of trade and commerce, agricul- 
ture and manufacture, the revenues of 
the Irish Catholic church are in a con- 
stant, steady, progressive state of im- 
provement.” 


As an additional authority in proof 
of the sordid avarice of the priests, I 
may quote a fact stated by Inglis, and 
which I myself know to be correct,— 
namely, that when an emigrant peasant, 
or an Irish labourer employed in Eng- 
land, fancies to forward money to his 
family, it is always committed by him 
either to the care of the parson of the 
parish, or some one of the Protestant 
gentry. He would not dream of trust- 
ing the priest with it. He well knows 
it would never reach its destination; 
and he dared not look for redress even 
from the expression of public opinion 
by proclaiming the fact. 

The very mode, indeed, of collecting 
the revenues of the Roman Catholi¢ 
Church is fraught with evil to the 
community, and effectually prevents 
the spread among the people of Pro- 
testantism, or, indeed, of any other 
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furm of true religion. It will be recol- 
lected that, even in Roman Catholic 
countries, the secular clergy never 
have had a chance with friars. How, 
then, could the clergy of our church 
ever compete on any thing approaching 
equal terms with such persons, and 
persons so situated as the Irish priests, 
who have a direct and positive pro- 
perty and interest in each and every 
member of their flock ? 

From this mode of collection, too, 
and the priest’s dependence upon it 
for support, it is evident that the most 
useful education he could possibly re- 
ceive would be that of a pettifogging 
attorney. Croly says, 


“The mode of exacting -clerical dues 
is quite arbitrary and capricious ; fixed- 
ness and uniformity are out of the ques- 
tion, Almost every thing depends upon 
the temper and disposition of the clergy- 

” 
man, 


Now, is not this in other words to 
declare that, in the Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland, the rewards are not 
as in all other Christian establishments 
in the world for piety, learmng, mor- 
ality, ability, and zeal as a preacher 
of the gospel and curate of souls; but 
for subtle intrigue, for low cunning 
and charlatanerie, for base flattery of the 
Worst passions of which human nature 
is capable, and for connivance, if not 
absolute abettance, of the foulest and 
most atrocious crimes? Is it possible 
that a good clergyman can exist in an 
establishment supported on such prin- 
ciples; nay, is it possible that a good 
man could continue to belong to such 
areligious community? I should an- 
$wer both questions in the negative. 
Ifa man should disdain to pursue the 
slippery and most criminal arts to which 
I have alluded, he will assuredly be 
persecuted by his clerical brethren and 
left to starve by his parishioners. Mr. 
Croly has an independence, and was 
enabled in consequence to pursue the 
independent course; but he is almost 
@ solitary instance of an Irisn priest 
who was really conscientious, and could 
afford to be so. 

But if, in all that I have been here- 
tofore saying, it appears that the priests 
do infinite injury to the multitude, no 
doubt there can be that equally true it 
isthe people inflict a like amount of 
moral injury upon their ghostly minis- 
lers; and if an irrefragable argument 
were needed against what is styled 
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“the voluntary principle, or system” 
in religion, it would be furnished in 
the present state of Ireland, the condi- 
tion of its peasantry, and the character 
of its priesthood. Croly says, that while 
all the priests either preached or counte- 
nanced lawless combination, that many 
were secretly opposed to it. Some un- 
doubtedly were, but not many. The 
reasons he himself assigns for hostile 
and treacherous conduct towards the 
government and the Anglo-Irish party, 
are equally strong with respect to priest 
and peasant. National and religious 
prejudices—sectarian hatred—coward- 
ice (and, of course, that hate towards 
the brave which cowardice begets) and 
a general perversity of morals. Here 
is his own statement of the case :— 


‘* But many of them yielded reluctant- 
ly to the torrent ; and appeared to give 
their approbation to that which they in 
reality condemned. They went with the 
multitude instead of guiding the multi- 
tude; and suffered religion and morality 
to be completely turned topsy turvy. 
What was the cause of all this?) Many 
causes, no doubt, may be assigned. Na- 
tional and religious prejudices might have 
had a share, sectarian hatred, cowardice, a 
general perversity of morals. But can it 
be said that the present state of clerical 
dependence for support upon a capricious 
multitude had no share in determining 
this unbecoming conduct on the part of 
the Irish Catholic priesthood ? The mul- 
titude held the strings of the clerical 
purse ; and wo betide the unfortunate 
priest who would set himself in opposi- 
tion to their wishes! As a body, they 
became all powerful in this respect. 
The common cry among them was, that 
they would not uphold any priest who 
would not back them in their proceed- 
ings; and instances could be produced 
where this threat was carried into execu- 
tion, and upright individuals of the 
clerical body were made the objects of 
every species of injustice and persecu- 
tion. The dread of poverty, and of being 
cut off by those to whom they looked for 
subsistence, contributed powerfully to 
make the body at large become mere 
time-servers, and overlook the obliga- 
tions of their sacred ministry. It was a 
kind of general apostasy, arising from 
base considerations of a self-interest. 
Accordingly, they either preached or 
countenanced lawless combination, and 
suffered the temple to be profaned.” 


There is, sooth to say, a good deal of 
truth in this; while, at the same time, 
it must be felt that it required but a 
gentle violence to push the peasant- 
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priest to the head of a movement, with 
which, as a man, he altogether sympa- 
thised. It is fact, too, that the best- 
minded of the higher order of popish 
priests have been sadly bullied by 
O’Connell and his tail. Although 
guilty of the beastly hypocrisy of kneel- 
ing in the mud before a priest who 
would condescend to do his work, he 
would not be deterred, by any zeal for 
religion or its ministers, from endea- 
vouring to starve the priest who might 
in any point conscientiously resist his 
authority. And his influence over the 
people in a matter to which abstract- 
edly they are, as we shall see by and 
by, not at all adverse,—and his power 
with such of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties as the dignitary he kneeled to, 
would certainly enable him, in ninety- 
nine cases out of the hundred, to carry 
his design into effect. The only priest 
who ever ventured to resist him, with- 
out suffering materially by the collision, 
was Doctor Doyle,—a man of learning 
and energy, and of high and fearless 
enthusiasm. Mark what Croly urges: 

“ They (the demagogues) appear, in- 
deed, to have got the full control over 
the Irish Catholic Church ; and they ac- 
cordingly exercise a despotism over it, 
such us it could hardly be supposed sub- 
ject to, if it were in the closest alliance 
with the state. They have repeatedly 
overawed the bishops within the last 
thirty years: that is, during the period 
that they themselves have been figuring 
away in the body politic. They have 
scared them from their position respect- 
ing clerical peusions, and respecting the 
royal veto; have made them look on with 
fear and trembling at the profanation of 
their chapels, which have been turned 
into political club-houses ; and the pro- 
fanation of their clergy, who have been 
used as political demagogues. Let the 
bishops speak out, and declare how they 
have writhed these thirty years past un- 
der the shackles of political agitation, 
and lamented in secret the fallen state of 
their order in this country.” 


Thus, then, stands the case. The 
agitators act upon the people — the 
people upon their priests—and their 
priests react upon the people with a 
tremendous forcee—a moral force, which 
would seem, in contradiction to the 
laws of physics, to act in the rebound 
with a tenfold greater power than it did 
under the intluence of the original im- 
pulse, even after having added to it 
the maximum of accumulated velocity. 
Now, in this double, and apparently 
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indivisible action, lies the difficulty, 
Prevent the barbarous people of Ireland 
from acting upon the priest, who is now 
of a congenial nature with their own, 
and you prevent the priest from acting 
upon the people. 

All men, down to Inglis, have re. 
marked that the Levites of the Irish 
(who, be it remembered, claim kindred 
with the Jews as well as the Persians), 
are a tribe of the very lowest class in 
society, and have deplored that the 
priesthood of an uncivilised population 
should be thrown into such hands, 
A state-provision has been proposed 
for them; and it has been fairly con- 
tended and concluded, that a settled 
comfortable income would tempt men 
of better rank and higher qualifications 
into the ministry, and that, before long, 
the character and conduct of the Irish 
priesthood would be greatly improved, 
Undoubtedly! You would have a nun- 
ber of what Mr. Croly has termed 
** Protestant priests,” — men, perhaps, 
of polite information and liberal senti- 
ments ; but what ofthat? I set aside 
all objections upon the part of those 
who entertain conscientious scruples, as 
to the propriety of lending any aid to 
Popery. I contemplate not the opinion 
of those learned persons, Catholic and 
Protestant, who believe that there is no 
essential point of difference between 
the respective doctrines of the two forms 
of religion, which might not be arranged, 
and who therefore conceive that im- 
mense benefit would accrue from dis- 
arming the Irish clergy of all anti-Pro- 
testant zeal, which might have its source 
in their own interests or apprehensions; 
—but I simply ask, “ Cui bono?” 
You create this new caste of priests! 
They are of a superior order. Butwill 
they act upon the populace ?— will the 
rabble trust them ?—will they raise that 
rascaille rabblement of Kerne to theirowa 
standard? No! no! no! Destroythe 
reciprocate action of priest and people, 
and you put an end to the power of the 
priest. Elevate him, and you depnve 
him of the arts by which he is now 
strong ;—you raise him above the cov- 
fidence of his flock ; —the peasant will 
have nothing to do with him ;—itisa 
idle work! If he were to go to aly 
body above the rank and order of his 
present pastor, he would go at once 0 
the Protestant clergyman —to the red 
gentleman. Your improved priest he 
would regard as “ a half-gentleman, 
and despise accordingly. This protest 










































































of yours would then be left without his 
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flock, which would speedily indemnify 
itself for his loss, by choosing another 
“of the right sort ;” or by throwing 
themselves altogether into the arms of 
the friars, who, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Emancipation Act, 
now swarm in various parts of Ireland, 
and are, in all places where they ap- 
pear, destroying the credit and usurping 
the authority of the regular clergy, al- 
though not labouring under the disad- 
vantage of being possessed of “ vested 
rights,” like the seculars of other coun- 
tries, but living the life of sturdy men- 
dicants, even as the friars themselves 
are wont to do! 

No benefit, therefore, in my opinion, 
whatsoever, would accrue from the ex- 
penditure of public money in paying 
the priests, so long as the people re- 
main uncivilised, and the agitators are 
permitted to inflame their passions and 
direct them into channels fatal to the 
peace, and dangerous to the security, 
of the country. In another way you 
may raise the character of the priest, 
and enjoy all the benefit of that eleva- 
tion in his communication with the 
people ; and that is, by raising the cha- 
racter of the people themselves. Civi- 
lise the peasantry ; and to do that, you 
must coerce them into tranquillity, and 
utterly suppress agitation; and having 
civilised the people, you will be sure 
to change the whole conduct, bearing, 
objects, and nature of the priests; for 
they, to hold their places, must be in 
the very van of the march of improve- 
ment. The advances made towards 
civilisation—and rapid have they been 
of late years in many parts of the island 
~—have already tended, in no small de- 
gree, to shake the influence and autho- 
rity of the priests. Their exactions are 
such, and their modes of enforcing them 
so very offensive, that let the state of 
society be but a little farther advanced, 
and they will be contemptuously re- 
sisted. An Irish peasant parts with 
his money as he does with drops of his 
heart’s blood ; and nothing, not even 
superstition, or his innate love of law- 
lessness, would induce him to give one 
single eleemosynary farthing, either to 
a political or a clerical beggarman, if it 
Were not in the hope of gratifying his 
soul-cherished wishes of plunder and of 
revenge— of repossessing himself of that 
soil which he fancies should be his, and 
which he considers is usurped—and of 
revenging himself, by the extermination 
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of the Sassenach Protestants, whom he 
regards as the usurpers. Civilise him ; 
make him an industrious, and respect- 
able, and comfortable member of so- 
ciety, and you at once dry up the source 
of profit both to priest and agitator! 
Even as it is, he pays very unwillingly, 
and in every possible case evades con- 
tribution where he can. We have the 
authority of Mr. Croly upon this sub- 
ject; and it must be confirmed by the 
observation of every body who is prac- 
tically acquainted with the state of Ire- 
land. In one place, Croly says: 


‘Doubtless many persons cheerfully 
contribute to the support of their clergy, 
and pay without reluctance upon every 
necessary occasion. But, on the other 
hand, very many act a different part: 
many who would, if left to their own free 
choice, pay not a single stiver into the 
ecclesiastical treasury. These persons 
part with their money through terror of 
public exposure, and the superstitious 
fear of sacerdotal hostility. Church dues, 
in short, are sanctioned by custom, and 
exacted by an authority as powerful— 
perhaps more powerful—than that of the 
law of the land.” 


In another passage he remarks, that 
dread of the priest no longer prevents 
them from following the bent of their 
own evil inclinations, in cases wherein 
he will not countenance them ; and in 
another place he openly declares : 


‘« The people are losing their respect 
fcr their priests and for religion, which 
is now, to all appearance, rendered com- 
pletely subservient to the exaction of 
money. ‘The priest and his flock are 
continually coming into hostile collision 
on pecuniary matters—the former endea- 
vouring to enforce his demands by the 
dint of terror; the latter paying with the 
utmost reluctance, and quite ripe for 
shaking off the expensive yoke of clerical 
authority.” 

Stronger testimony than this upon 
the subject there could not well be: 
but matters have even gone farther than 
the reverend gentleman has stated. The 
priests have been frequently known to 
resort to actual personal violence, when 
they found that threats and denuncia- 
tions were in vain. One of the most 
amusing scenes ever witnessed, I have 
been told by a bystander, was a race 
made by that Father Prout, so cele- 
brated in Fraser’s Mugazine, from the 
altar, in full canonicals, up Water- 
grasshill, in pursuit of a long-legged 
parishiouer, who was endeavouring to 
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escape without paying his dues. After 
a protracted streaele of speed, Prout 
succeeded in overtaking the object of 
his chase, whom he brought back in 
, 

triumph to the chapel, giving him “a 
kick or a box” every half-dozen yards 
of the way. In« leed, it is no very un- 
usual thing to see a couple of burly 
priests standing at the chapel door, 
with shillelahs in their hands, to ad- 
monish the forgetful of the necessity of 
contributing to the peculiar * benevo- 
lence” then in question. Inglis, even 
in his run through the country, wit- 
nessed one of these exhibitions. He 
says: 


‘“* ] am sorry to be obliged, in this 
place, to record a fact, to which I could 
not have given credit on any evidence 
Jess conclusive than that of my own eyes. 
The Roman Catholic chapel is newly 
erected, and is yet unfinished; and T 
was told, that the anxiety to obtain funds 
for its completion, gave rise to the enac- 
tion of some curious scenes at the door. 
1 went there, about ten o'clock, and I 
certain'y did witness a scene of a most 
singular kind. The gates were shut, and 
four men stood by. One had a siiver 
salver, to » the larger contribu. 
tions; two were provided with wooden 
ladles, for the copper offerings ; and these 
they shook in the ears of every one who 
approached: and one man, the priest, 
stood, just within the gate, armed with a 
shillelah ! No one was admitted who did 
not contribute! I saw a man attempt to 
pass without contributing ; and I saw the 
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priest push and buffet the man, and, at 
length, strike him several times with his 
stick, and knock his hat off his head! 
This is no matter of hearsay. I saw it; 
and I saw from thirty to forty persons 
kneeling outside of the gate, on the high 
road,—poor persons, who had not a half. 
penny to spare. ‘Io be more and more 
sure that this was the cause of their re. 
maining without, I gave some halfpence 
among them, and saw them admitted,” 


And now, to conclude this branch of 
the subject, I think I have said enough 
to shew, that it is a fallacy to Suppose 
any good could, under existing circum. 
stances, result from a state-provision for 
the Irish priests. I trust [ have shewn 
that their character, and the peculiar 
and involved relations between them 
and the people and the nature of the 
people, are such as absolutely to pre- 
vent the possibility of any national 
benefits accruing from a line of policy, 
which has a pk: susib le appenene e, and 
which, at a superficial glance, might 
seem fraught with pregnant advantages. 
I believe | have shewn, too, that in 
raising the character of the people, you 
would also raise that of the priests ; and 
thus obtain, by reflection, from these 
same priests, great moral benefits for 
the people. I should hope, too, that it 
is clear, that the first steps towards 
raising the character of the Irish people, 
must be the enforcement of tranquillity 
and the suppression ofagitation. Now 
turn we to O’Connell and his tail. 
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PITT AND PEEL; 
OR, *TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 


A Tale of March 1784 and March 1835. By an old Parliamentary 
Rhyme Maker. 


I. 

’Tis half a century ago, 
And but one twelvemonth more, 

Since leagued the Whigs to overthrow 
Will Pitt in 84. 

The month we just have passed beheld * 
The triumphs of their force ; 

Saw Surrey saddled for the field, 
And Fox with passion hoarse ; 

It saw them, when at first they wou 
The Commons’ factious vote, 

Night after night in fiercest tone 
Straining the desperate throat. 

But vain was all their fury blind — 
Vain all their clamorous zeal. 

And may we now not hope to find 
Another Pitt in Peel ? 


if. 


The king they strove with haughty words 
To bully from his right ; 

They vowed to make the trembling lords 
Bend low before their might. 

Not once alone was wished success 
Attendant on their side ; 

Full fourteen times with numbers less 
Did fearless Pitt divide. 


* That is, February. From January to March 1784, Pitt was in the minority 
in the House of Commons on fourteen divisions. He was supported throughout 
by George III., the House of Lords, and all the solid interests of the country. 
On one division the majority was fifty-four against him,—it at last dwindled 
to one ; and then Fox gave up. Fox had attempted to stop the Supplies, to suspend 
the Mutiny Act, and other violent things. Pitt was pressed to dissolve the house, 
but he refused to do so, until he had fairly beaten them ; and at the next election 
168 of the majority were unseated. The history of this factious proceeding is well 
given by the Bishop of Winchester, in his Life of Pitt, vol. 1. There are very 
many features in the struggle similar to what is now going forward: we hope the 
result will be the same. The Earl of Surrey, the last Duke of Norfolk, moved one of 


the resolutions,— Fox exclaiming, the night before, “ Saddle black Surrey for the 
field to-morrow !” 
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Fierce resolution, tart address, 
Sedition’s reckless threat ; 

The angry speech, the blustering press, 
All undismayed he met. 

They passed him as the idle wind 
Sweeps over rocks of steel ; 

Like noise, like threats, we hope will find 
Another Pitt in Peel. 


Ill. 


At last their factious blaze was sunk, 
Their party valour gone ; 

Their proud majority was shrunk 
From three score down to one. 

Then, not till then, did Pitt arise 
To crush the baffled rout ; 

And spite of suppliant prayers and cries 
Turned the base vermin out. 

Well was the battle fought ;—his part 
Well played the brave old king ; 

And Chatham’s son with truest heart 
Did to his monarch cling : 

Then were their foes to scorn consigned — 
Spurned with contemptuous heel,— 

So may their mean successors find 
Another Pitt in Peel. 


IV. 

And can the men on whom is cast 
Whiggery’s dark mantle’s fold 

Compete with those who long have past — 
The New Whigs with the Old? 

In Spencer of the leaden eye 
Does Fox’s genius lurk ? 

With Sheridan can Russell vie ? 
Is Morpeth quite a Burke? 

North’s coalition none can fail 
To mark with note of blame ; 

But what links Melbourne to the Tail 
But bonds of filthiest shame ? 

Fear we not, then, their strength combined,— 
Despair not of the weal ; 

A George in William shall we find,— 
Another Pitt in Peel. 
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THE SEA-SPRITE; OR, A VOICE FROM THE DEEP. 


“« The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last, 


The rattling showers rose on the blast, 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’d, 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellow’d ; 
That night a child might understand 


Tuere is to me something particularly 
attractive in the bustle ofa shipwright’s 
yard; there, in general, every man ap- 
pears to be ‘nterested in his occupa- 
tion: and it is curious also to watch 
the gradual progress of a vessel des- 
tined, most probably, to float on dis- 
tant seas, to carry men and merchandise 
from clime to clime, overcoming diffi- 
culties and dangers which, merely to 
reflect on, make a landsman shudder. 
In a small sea-port town, where [ some- 
time ago took up my residence, I first 
acquired this taste. A  shipwright’s 
yard stood invitingly near my dwell- 
ing, and, being an idle man, its bustle 
and activity soon drew my attention, 
and insensibly it became the boundary 
of my walks; for if I started in a com- 
pletely opposite direction, I seldom 
omitted a peep into the yard before I 
returned to my solitary meal. In truth, 
it was a spot to have attracted any 
one who delighted, like myself, in the 
charms of nature; it commanded a 
view of the river, which thence bore 
greatly the appearance of a winding 
lake, enclosed by hills of various forms, 
richly cultivated, and adorned with nu- 
merous cottages and farm-houses, em- 
bosomed in their little orchards, or 
standing amid corn-fields. In the 
distance an elegant mansion, with its 
park-like scenery, greatly embellished 
a picture rendered animatedly beautiful 
by the numerous small vessels which 
ever and anon glided over the surface 
of the water. It was a scene that never 
tired; and what says the poet? 

“ Scenes must be beautiful which, daily 

viewed, 
Please daily.” 


And such was 
** Praisejustly due to that that I describe.” 


_ And yet this lovely spot was not vi- 
sited by many, except upon business ; 
for the good people of C were far 





too much engaged in their money- 
making matters to be great admirers 
of landscape; indeed, many among 
them seemed almost unconscious with 


The deil had business on his hand.”—Burns’ Tam O'Shanter. 






how liberal a hand Nature had shed 
her bounties around them. A few per- 
sons would, however, occasionally drop 
in; and it formed a part of my amuse- 
ment to converse with and observe the 
peculiarities of some of these: they 
mostly belonged to a lower class of 
life, and though each were oddities in 
their way, I had more particularly no- 
ticed a little weather-beaten old man. 
He was always very respectably dressed 
in a complete suit of blue, and his 
wide trousers and round jacket told 
that, if “ Othello’s occupation” were 
“gone,” his old habits were still dear 
to him. In fact, he had served his 
majesty; and with better luck, or, per- 
haps, with more prudence, than the 
generality of his brother Jacks, he had 
contrived to settle down in his old 
age into a quiet little haven of his own 
—a retired boatswain. 

This last circumstance, when ex- 
plained to me, accounted at once for 
his very extraordinary voice. To what 
shall | compare it? Once, when I 
was a child, a kind friend presented 
me with a gull; it was the first I had 
seen; I was in ecstasies. The poor 
creature had had its wings cut, and it 
was very sociable—it would receive 
food from my hands: in short, it was 
my great delight. An unfortunate idea 
entered my mind—why should not my 
pet be as smart as Pompey? Even 
Mrs. Tabby had her red collar; and 
a red collar, most assuredly, would I 
tie round the neck of my gull. A piece 
of red worsted stood unhappily near; 
I thought the necklace very becoming, 
and as the gull moved up and down 
his head, I fancied that he also was 
pleased. Two days of heavy rain kept 
me a prisoner in the house; on the 
third I hastened to find my bird, which 
was allowed to wander in the garden. 
I heard a strange noise — it proceeded 
from the gull; he did not come to me 
as usual —he refused to eat; nothing 
would he do but croak: at last he 
tumbled down and died. They told 
me that my beautiful necklace had 
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choked him—the rain had shrunk the 
worsted. Well, the boatswain’s yoice 
to my ear was like that of a half-choked 
gull. There was great frankness of 
manner about him, and the first time 
we met he accosted me, “ seeing as 
how I was a stranger ;” and a few 
days made us excellent friends. Under 
his instruction I began to. understand 
something of the frame-work of a ship, 
could distinguish the kelson from the 
keel, and, in my own opinion, was 
getting very learned. My new ac- 
quaintance, in common, I believe, with 
most of bis profession, was strongly 
tinctured with superstition; yet I do 
not fancy that he was afraid of ghosts : 
no, he had a sort of veneration, of re- 
spect for them, and he did not like to 
hear their existence doubted. This 
idea of his was the cause of many ar- 
guments between him and his friend, 
Mr. Timothy Chipps, the ship-builder. 
Chipps, who was a conceited sort of 
fellow, was a sceptic on the subject of 
ghosts; never having, as he said, seen 
ene. The dialogues of these worthies 
were often very entertaining ; with an 
iperedible fearlessness they would 
plunge, to my apprehension, beyond 
their depth, on this and various other 
subjects; but they had a manner of 
their own by which they floundered 
through all difficulties. One afternoon 
T had strolled to my accustomed post, 
and, seated on part of an old main- 
mast, was enjoying a delightful breeze, 
which, coming from the sea, obliged 
the various craft on the river to work 
down. Their picturesque movements 
strongly arrested my attention; some- 
times the western sun shone on the 
tanned sails of a small sloop, giving 
to view their many patcles—emblems 
of the service they had seen; then the 
vessel, gliding on, fell into the shadow 
of the tall hills, and left the sunlight to 
an elegant little brig, whose very white 
sails, lively streamers, and bright sides, 
shewed her to be new to the element 
on which she was so gaily adventuring. 
1 could not but compare her to the 
young heart entering on the stream of 
life—all gaiety itself, it inspires gaiety 
ip Others; it dreams not of hurricane 
ner tornado, it can steer clear of rock 
or quicksand : all, all is sunshine, and 
nought but pleasure rides on the glit- 
tering wave. 


“ And gaily shines the fairy land — 
But all is glistening show, 
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Like the idle gleam that December's beam 
Can dart on ice and snow.’’ 


Tor see, my brig has arrived at the 
shadow ; but, lo! she quickly emerges, 
and is as bright as ever. 


‘* Sweet Hope, with conscious brow, 
before her flies.” 


I continued to watch her progress, 
and that of the other vessels, until the 
eastern and western hills, apparently 
uniting, hid them one after another 
from my sight. 

I was disturbed in my reverie by 
the old boatswain. He had, as was 
not uncommon with him, a wonderful 
story to tell; but I was not pleased 
at the interruption, and being in no 
very good humour, I scarcely attended 
to his long yarn ; in the midst of which 
Chipps, coming towards us, seated 
himself on the old mainmast. 

“ Pleasant weather this, sir,” said 
he, with a complimentary smirk and 
nod of the head, addressing me, 

{ replied accordingly. 

“ ] was telling Mr, B. of that cu- 
rious adventure of Master Trevor’s the 
other evening,” said the boatswain. 
** And now, sir,” turning to me, * I 
would be glad to know what you think 
of it.” 

This was rather a puzzling question. 
I had heard something ofa tall white 
figure, with flaming red eyes, but what 
it exactly was I did not know. I an- 
swered at random, “ Upon my word, 
Mr. Shank, I cannot say.” 

** Not say, sir!” said Chipps, To 
be sure you don’t hold with my friend 
Shank here, that it was a ghost Master 
Trevor saw? He! he!-——beg your 
pardon, sir—can’t help laughing at 
that. You don’t know Master Trevor, 
sir: 1’ll bet my life there’s some spree 
in the wind.” 

I now saw fit to acknowledge my 
want of attention, and, apologising for 
it, the story was repeated, It appeared 
that Master Trevor, as they called him, 
had chosen to tell a story of his pas- 
sage through a certain lane haying been 
intercepted by a mysterious appear- 
ance, which had, he said, frightened 
both him and his horse. His story 
had had this effect, that there were not 
found as yet any sufficiently bold to 
venture, after dark, past the spot on 
which this vision had appeared. Some 
people, like our ship-builder, were sa- 
pient enough to have their doubts; but 
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the young gentleman was a general fa- 
vourite, and why should they thwart 
any joke of his?’ My two companions 
were soon in the heat of argument, 
each supporting his own opinion with 
considerable vivacity: the one, as it 
appeared to me, resting his faith on 
the certainty that nothing supernatural 
had ever visited him; the other re- 
posing unlimited confidence in the 
many legends pf his innumerable ship- 
mates, and their very numerous friends. 
He also quoted Scripture. There was 
the witch of Endor, and the spirit she 
had raised ; Mr. Chipps coulda’t deny 
that. Chipps said something of early 
days of the world; I was appealed to 
repeatedly, but neither allowed me an 
interval to speak. I was really very 
much amused. 

At length the boatswain, with the air 
of a man who fancies that be has at 
last clinched a stubborn nail, said, 
“ Now I'll tell you, Mr. Chipps, and 
you, sir, jf you'll listen to me, what 
happened on board a vessel that I 
once sailed in, I wasn’t on board of 
her, do you see, when this here that I 
am going to tell you about took place : 
no, but it was only just the voyage 
afore I joined her; and I heard it from 
Tom Fid himself—he was the mate, 
you must know, and one of those to 
whom the visitation came. Poor Tom! 
he didn’t much like to speak about it! 
but he would talk now and then, when 
his heart was cheered with a glass of 
grog; and there was many that has 
beard him tell it as well as me: but 
he’s gone now, and so are most of 
them it’s like. Well it was, maybe, a 
matter of forty years ago; for I wasa 
youngster then, and not so well to do 
in the world as [am now. You know, 
Mr. Chipps, I hadn’t always my little 
snug cottage yonder.” | 

“No, no, I am old enough to re- 
member that, Bill Shank,” said Chipps, 
giving me a knowing wink: “ but get 
on — don’t be so d--d prosy.” 

“ Well, then, it was the end of Oc- 
tober, there was the ship Good Intent 
lying at anchor in Yarmouth Roads, 
with her top-sails at the mast-head, 
awaiting the weather-tide; with, I do 
suppose, a matter of twelve sail in all, 
beside herself. The ship’s company 
was down below—at dinner, maybe 
—but as to that I can’t say; if so be 
it was so, they dined late that day. 
Nicholas Truck, the master, who was 
a very friendly man, he says to the 
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smate, ‘ Tom Fid,’ says be, ‘ come down 
ty the cabin, and I'll give you a glass 
of grog.’ Tom goes, you may suppose, 
no ways loath. There they was, in the 
midst of talk and freshening the nip, 
when all of a sudden they hearse a 
voice, for all the world like as if they 
was hailed by another ship, ‘ Good 
Intent, a-hoy!’ ‘ Go on deck, Tom,’ 
says the skipper, ‘and see who’s hail- 
ing.’ Tom goes on deck—he can’t see 
no one; but he sings out, ‘ You, Jack 
to the man that was on the look-out, 
‘who was that that hailed?’ ‘ No one 
didn’t hail, as I know; I didn’t hear 
nothing.” Tom was a little puzzled 
even then, as I have heard him say. 
He looked about, and see’d all was 
well—light airs—fine weather-—and 
down he goes below. ‘ It was a mis- 
take, Captain Truck, sir,’ says hes and, 
both looking a little solemn like, they 
goes on a-sipping the grog. Presently 
there comes again, ‘ Good Intent, a- 
hoy!’ This time, Tom doesn’t wait 
to be sent; but he springs up uper 
deck, and he swears a terrible oath, 
‘ What the h—ll are you at there, Jack 
Earing? Is there nobody hailing now, 
you deaf son ofa sea-cook?’ * Why, 
Tom, how should there be any body 
hailing? and if there was, how should 
we hear them, seeing as how we be so 
far a-starn?’ says Jack. Tom thought 
a-bit, and he couldn’t but see that Jack 
was right; and so he goes down again. 
Well, he had scarce opened his mouth, 
when louder than ever they hears, 
‘ Good Intent, a-hoy !! Old Truek 
jumps up at last, pokes his head 
through the companion, and sings out, 
‘Hollo!’ ‘Clue up your topsails, 
and take ’em in! let go your best 
bower-anchor!’ says the same voice. 
‘I’m d—d, but that’s queer!’ says 
Tom Fid. ‘I say, avast there, Tom! 
belay swearing; it’s no time for that 
’ere sort o’ thing, for do you see, to 
my thinking, this here voice has’nt 
spoke for nothing. Call up the hands, 
Tom,’ says the skipper; and up he 
springs on deck. His orders was obey- 
ed, and soon Tom’s at his elbow. 
‘ Don’t you see a something past the 
common brewing away there to the 
east-south-east?’ says Truck. And 
sure enough Tom looked, and if it 
wasn’t as black as pitch! To work 
they went ; the topsails was soon clued 
up and handed, the yards pointed to 
the wind, the cable ranged, the anchor 
let go, and the cable veered to the 
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rounding. No sooner was the cable, 
stoppered than, my eyes! it did be- 
gin! Well it was for the little ship 
the bower-anchor was in the ground, 

and all snug: she couldn’t else have 
weathered that night. It’s not for man 
to say with what force the wind blew, 
nor how the heavy seas broke over her. 
And now it was getting on evening, 
and it was soon so thick they couldn’t 
see the bowsprit end. There was heavy 
thunder, and it did lighten uncommon! 
Tom was an old sailor; he had seen 
many a squall down between the tro- 
pics (that’s somewhere near the line, 
you know, Chipps), yet he never be- 
fore nor since, as he told me, seen the 
likes of this. The Good Intent was 
riding bows under—she was always a 
good roadster, and she behaved well 
that night, sure enough. There was 
but one misfortin’—that was a sad one. 
Whiles they was bending the sheet- 
cable, a heavy sea washed poor Jack 
Earing overboard! Astarn he went, 
and, like a true seaman, as they said, 
he never let go his sarving-mallet. 
Tom Fid had like to have shared the 
same chance, but he catched by the 
foretopmast back-stay, and so saved 
hisself. The loss of poor Jack was a 
damper; and there was no need for 
that, with all the trouble they had 
about them. For the matter of twelve 
hours it blew a mere hurricane ; some- 
times they could just desarn one poor 
vessel drifting by, for all the world like 
the flying Dutchman (which Tom see’d 
with his own eyes, when he was off 
the Cape); then comes another, and 
she was dismasted; then two poor 
souls aboard of each other; and it was 
awful to hear the cries of the poor 
wretches as they went down. But 
what was to be done ?— they couldn't 
give them no help: it was terrible to 
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think on! Well, daylight came at 
last, and by that time the wind had 
lulled a good deal; it began to clear 
away, and such a sight as was seen to 
the norrard!—-the whole shore covered 
with wrecks! Of the whole twelve, 
there wasn’t one left ; nora soul saved, 
so far as Tom could ever hear. The 
Good Intent was the only one of the 
thirteen that rode that gale out. Now 
let me ask you what you think of that? 
What was it saved the little ship—ay ? 
Answer me that, Mr. Chipps ?” 

“T tell you what it is, Shank, I 
don’t like for to doubt your word: 
it’s a strange story you’ve been telling, 
and it’s hard to swallow; but maybe, 
arter all, such things has been —forty 
years ago people was so hignorant! 
Bat I’m still o’ mine own way o’ think- 
ing —there’s no ghosts now-a-days} 
and good reasons why.” Then raising 
himself on tip-toes (for he was a short 
man), he added, with much seif-satis- 
fied gravity, “* The Scriptures have got 
such a hold of the world, do you see!” 

I thought, how useful has been the 
schoolmaster ! 

Shank got up half-puzzled, and more 
than half-angry ; he seemed like one 
defeated at his own weapons. I could 
not resist the question as to what be- 
came of Truck. 

“ Why, sir, both he and Fid went 
on very well together for some time 
after I lost sight of them ; but they got 
into bad ways, as I have heerd tell— 
used to drink —so the owners turned 
them off, and nothing wasn’t heerd 
about them for a matter of eight or ten 
years, and then they was taken with 
arms in their hands a-fighting in the 
West Indies; and both of them was 
hanged at Kingston for piracy. They 
wasn’t born to be drowned, poor 
fellows!” 
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THE HUNTER OF COMAR, 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Tue hunter of Comar went out on the morn, 
To bring down the deer with her breaken horn, 
The hart or the hind, in the grey twilight, 
Or the pride of the forest, the stag in his might. 
And O! as that carl’s heart bounded for joy, 
As he crept through the brake in his bavaroy, 
With unbounded head and his locks wide waving, 
To hear the stag bell his rival a-braving ; 
And the carl he said his heart within, 
“ Brave fellow! I'll make you rue your din !” 
Ile crept through the brake, through the heath, through the wood, 
With his heart and his visage intent on blood ; 
With a grin on his cheek, and a crease on his chin, 
And a pant, pant, pant, the breast within. 
But the king of the forest had bounded away, 
Afar to the desert, by belloch and brae ; 
For he spread his wide nostrils adown the glade, 
And scented the track of the reeky plaid: 
And the carl upraised his head from the heath, 
And he cursed and he banned him below his breath — 
“ The scoundrel has wiled me a weary way, 
But I'll be with him some other day.” 
Then far and wide the height he scans, 
Till o’er his left shoulder peeped he ; 
There he was aware of two beautiful fawns, 
So lightly gamboling o’er the lea. 
They were young twin roes without offence — 
The very emblems of innocence ; 
So blithe of mood, so bright of blee, 
It was a joy the things to see, 
As, cheek to cheek along the dew, 
They leaped, they bounded, and they flew: 
Then turning momently the chase, 
Strain in the unambitious race. 
The carl crept round right cautiously, 
And his deadly tube then levelled he ; 
And he took his aim with ruthless art — 
My malison light on his heart ! 
The thunder roars, the flash is streaming, 
The twin roes on the height lay screaming ; 
And, tumbling about in their agony, 
They rolled in each other’s arms to die. 
The carl ke gorbled a gruesome laugh, 
And said for the corn he had got the chaff — 
Two trashy things, of poor twin birth, 
That made more noise than they were worth. 
Then he glanced toward the rising sun, 
Primed his old nose, and loaded his gun, 
And said to himself, “ Though small the prey, 
It will be the easier carried away.” 
IIe strode up to the spot of death, 
But he lost his sight-and he lost his breath ; 
And there he stood, like a statue grim, 
Powerless and rigid every limb, 
While his grey locks stood an end, as wide 
As the withered heath on the mountain’s side 
For instead of the twin roes in their lair, 
Two lovely babies lay bleeding there! 
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They lay in each other’s arms and weeped, 
While their purple blood had the gowan steeped ; 
And their soft blue eyes in tears that swam, 
Were mild as the eyes of the dying lamb. 

And each was saying unto the other, 

* O dear, dear sister! where’s our mother? 
For she might have lifted your drooping head, 
And stemmed your wounds which sorely bled. 
I am weak and faint, as you may see — 

Dear sister, can I do aught for thee ? 
O thou old hunter, of mortal crime! 
This deed thou shalt rue till the end of time !” 

“ O heavens!” he cried, ‘* what shall I do? 
I have shot two fairies, and sore may I rue! 
I'll never do good in earth nor in heaven, 

And into hell at the last be driven. 

O! plague be on each deceitful elf— 

Then he wept and he cursed them into himself ; 
For I grieve to tell it — but, past all bearing, 
The carl had a blackguard trick of swearing. 

Then the Hunter he rugged his old grey hair, 
And he wept with a bray like the trampet’s blare ; 
Till the echoes roared by bank and burn, 

And the red buck bellowed in return, 

And the chestnut hind rose from her den, 

And looked with terror adown the glen: 

For there seemed o’er all those heights sublime 
A terror of some unearthly crime. 

But the Hunter of Comar stood in dismay, 
And he cursed himself and he cursed the day; 
And he heaved his good gun by the stock, 

And dashed her to pieces against the rock ; 

And aye he cried, with woful brow, 

*¢ Oh, wo’s my heart, poor creatures! for you ; 
Oh, where shall I bear you, or where shall I run! 
Poor, poor, little babies! what shall be done ? 
But be you things of perdition or bliss, 

I cannot leave you in state like this.” 

He lifted them up, and carefully laid 

Them side by side in his highland plaid, 
And he hasted away adown the steep, 

And with sorrow heard them wail and weep ; 
Till one of their voices his ear did strike, 

In a hissing sound he did not like : 

“* Oh, stay! oh, stay! our time is nigh: 
Here lay us down on the sward to die!” 

The Huiiter obey’d, for he ’gan to feel 

They were heavier than a load of meal. 

The Hunter, almost crushed to death, 

Laid down his burden upon the heath, 

And opened his plaid, with heartfelt grief, 

To bring the poor sufferers some relief ; 

And what do you think was there instead ? 

Nay, raise not the hands, nor shake the head, 
Nor turn aside with doubtful eye, 

And say, with Lockhart, “ The thing ’s a lie!” 
For the tale is as true as ever was told — 

Two writhing serpents, of horrid mould, 

With eyes of a fierce unearthly gleam ; 

While each was as long as a weaver’s beam. 

“ O Lord !” cried the carl, “ this trick is well planned : 
I have shot two infernals, as I may be banned !” 
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Then the Hunter he uttered a grievous howl, 
For the pangs of terror now needled his soul ; 
He dashed through the brake with a bound and a ban — 
He sprang o’er the rocks, and he roared as he ran — 
But still the two serpents came flappering on, 
They flung themselves sideways, o'er stock and o’er stone — 
They lost not a hop-stop, for all his wild haste, 
Till they twined themselves round his legs and his waist, 
And tangled him so that he could not get on. 
Then down went the Hunter, with shriek and with groan ; 
But he fought for his life (which, to all men, is dear), 
And he swore in a voice that was dreadful to hear. 

In folds of despair the serpents now bound him: 

They bit him, they stung him, they twined themselves round him ; 
And one, with his fangs and his visage uncouth, 
Dashed his ugly head in the old Hunter’s mouth ; 
Which choked him, and stopped his loud clamours of fear — 
It was the last insult that mortal could bear ! 

What will not a man do for life and for breath ? 
One effort remained yet between him and death. 

The old Hunter made it with shove and with shock — 
He sprang from the monsters, and leaped o’er the rock. 
But one was before him, of fathomless height — 

He could not get over it do as he might ; 

So he leaped and he scrambled, and shouted amain, 
For the monsters were at him and round him again. 
But the Hunter that moment — ’tis truth that I tell — 
Was released from the demons as if by a spell. 

Oh, sirs! do not laugh ; for ’tis really ridiculous 
To turn into frolic a case so periculous : 

Yet where do you think was this man of the moor, 
But capering about on his own bothy floor ? 
Hallooing for help to the rocks and the rivers, 

And smashing the bickers and crockery to shivers, 
And kicking and cursing, the monsters to scare : 

But the whole was a dream, for no serpents were there — 
No babies were murdered — no fawns had a fall, 

And his gun was unbroken — the best thing of all! 
His palate, true, burned where the serpent’s head lay ; 
But be washed it with whisky, and that went away. 
Then the old Hunter lifted his hands and his eyes, 
And fixed them on heaven with reverend surprise ; 
And he cried, “ O my God ! to adore thee ’s my part, 
For this lesson of mercy impressed on my heart ; 

For to guilt and to cruelty thou hast assigned them, 
That the sting of the serpent comes ever behind them. 
And bless’d be thy name, who canst lead men aright, 
In the scenes of the day or the dreams of the night!” 
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PROSPECTS OF THE MINISTRY. 


Wes take the pen in hand at the instant 
of the first division in the new House 
of Commons. That division inflicts a 
defeat on Sir Robert Peel’s administra- 
tion,—a defeat which, though gained 
by a narrow majority, may yet prove 
the forerunner of many others. Still 
we feel neither despair nor dismay ; 
no, nor even a doubt of the final result, 
if only our pilots are clear-sighted, and 
well-nerved for the arduous conflict. 

Why should we doubt or hesitate as 
to the result? With the king, the 
peers, and five-sixths of the educated 
people of England on our side, shall 
we quail before the ten-pounders of 
Shadwell and St. Lukes, or before 
their worthy representatives, Stephen 
Lushington and Tom Duncombe? Is 
England — fair, and wealthy, and in- 
telligent England,— to be ruled by the 
delegates of the thieves of Field Lane, 
or of the savages of Connemara? It 
is impossible ! 

The calculations of our last number 
are now fully justified. We there 
reckoned the Conservative party in 
Parliament at 270. On the question 
of the Speakership, ten of their num- 
ber were unavoidably absent ; but the 
remainder, with the addition of about 
forty Conservative Whigs, recorded 
306 votes for Sir Charles Sutton. The 
coalition of all the other parties in the 
house — Whigs, Radicals, and Irish 
Papists— mustered 316. 

The conclusion drawn by the Whig- 
Radical journals from this division is, 
that the present ministers ought to, and 
must, immediately resign. On the 
other hand, we hold it to be perfectly 
clear, both that they ought not, and 
that they need not, take any such step. 

First, as to the path of duty in this 
matter. When Sir Robert Peel re- 
turned from Italy at the call of his 
sovereign, and without a moment’s he- 
sitation assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, neither himself nor any other 
person, friend or foe, ever imagined 
that he had entered upon a course of 
mere ordinary routine, or easy and 
pleasant arrangement. Three-fourths 
of the House of Commons, at the mo- 
ment of his assuming the premiership, 
stood in direct and uncompromising 
hostility to him. A dissolution was, 
therefore, clearly inevitable; and upon 
the results of that dissolution, under 


all the circumstances, no one could 
with any safety calculate. Yet, under 
all these circumstances of doubt and 
discouragement, did Sir Robert Peel 
obey the call. Can he, now, merely 
because the task proves an arduous one, 
decline the labour? Obviously not. 
No one feels more satisfied of this, we 
are sure, than he himself. 

Nor could any Englishman, situated 
as Sir Robert Peel is, desert his sove- 
reign in the hour of difficulty, except 
he were able to direct his eye towards 
some other party, more able to con- 
swruct a stable administration than he 
himself could expect tobe. It may be 
all very well for statesmen to resign in 
a fit of chagrin, when the worst that can 
happen is that another set of ministers, 
professing an equal attachment to the 
constitution, and of more extensive 
party connexions, may be called upon 
to supply their place. But at the pre- 
sent moment it is no matter of doubt, 
that the monarchy, the peerage, and the 
established church are all subjects of 
the most desperate and uncompromising 
attack, and that no other administra- 
tion than that which now exists can be 
rallied to their defence. To desert the 
king, therefore, at this crisis, would be 
to declare, that nothing remained to 
the sovereign save an immediate sur- 
render of the monarchy into the hands 
of Russell, Durham, O’Connell, and 
Hume. And this, we are sure, will 
never be said to William the Fourth by 
Sir Robert Peel, ut a moment when 
tens of thousands of his best subjects 
stand prepared for any emergency 
which the constitution of their country 
has provided against. 

But not only is it clear that no other 
administration can be formed upon the 
basis of attachment to our great institu- 
tions, but we must also add, that it is 
equally apparent that, in the event of 
the failure of the present effort, it must 
be all but impossible to construct a 
governmentatall. Three hundred and 
six members, by voting for Sir Charles 
Manners Sutton, have, in effect, de- 
clared themselves to be attached to our 
existing institutions. Supposing their 
leaders to resign office, and the whole 
306 to sink into entire quiescence for 
a period,—in what way would the ma- 
jority of 316 proceed ? 

In that miscellaneous and hetero- 
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geneous body, we have Sir George 
Grey and Mr. Wakley,—the governor 
of the Bank and Mr. O’Connell,—Mr. 
Charles Grant and Mr. Roebuck. Is 
it possible to imagine or invent any de- 
finite line of policy in which these in- 
dividuals, and many others quite as 
much opposed, could possibly unite ? 
All may agree to “ hate the Tories ;” 
but, should “the Tories” resolve to 
retire, and leave them to form a govern- 
ment of their own, could they achieve 
such an undertaking ? 

Unquestionably not. There is no 
imaginable system that could be in- 
vented by one section of these new 
allies which would not be vehemently 
proscribed by another. The affairs of 
the state must of necessity devolve 
upon some section of this majority of 
316; and then, with a government 
conducted by them, and opposed by 
the remainder of “ the Reformers,” 
every proposition, except the Conserva- 
tives abandoned the house, must, one 
after the other, be negatived. 

In short, the Conservative body is at 
present very decidedly the strongest in 
the House of Commons. It may be 
possible, once or twice, by the union 
of every other class or description of 
politicians in that assembly, to out- 
number them bya bare majority. But 
there is no other party or opinion in 
that assembly which can, from its own 
ranks, furnish out an equal array. 

What follows, then, but that that re- 
signation for which the Whig-Radical 
papers are clamouring, would be, not 
only an act of the greatest cowardice on 
the part of the present ministry, but that 
it would also be an act of the highest 
wrong towards both the king and the 
people. It would be an abandonment 
of a difficult post, at the hazard of 
anarchy and destruction to the whole 
community. 

No, there will be no resignation ! 
That no such step is contemplated at 
the present moment by Sir Robert Peel 
we are fully warranted in asserting. 
But it is not of him, or ¢o him, that we 
speak. We rather address ourselves 
to the people, many of whom are ask- 
ing, with doubt and consternation, 
whereunto matters are tending. To 
them we say,—be patient, be constant, 
— firmness and steadiness will carry 
us well through. 

But how? it is asked on every side, 
— How is a government to go on in the 
midst of such difficulties as these. To 
VOL. XI. NO. LXIII. 
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which we reply by another query,— 
Are we to have a government at all, or 
to remain any longer a nation? If we 
are, then, what course is open to us, 
save that of placing the administration 
of affairs in the hands of the strongest 
party in the legislature, and of looking 
to that party to conduct affairs as they 
may best be able. 

But the opposition will repeat their 
attack. Granted. They may carry an 
amendment to the Address. They may 
then apply to the sovereign to dismiss 
his ministers. All this has been done, 
against William Pitt, in 1784; and all 
this was braved, and the minister who 
braved it held his seat for twenty years. 
Resolutions and addresses are well 
enough in their way, and may always 
be taken at what they are worth; but 
an address to remove a minister, car- 
ried by 316 votes against 306, ought 
not to alarm either the minister or his 
sovereign, or to affect in the least his 
predetermined policy. 

But they may impeach, or stop the 
supplies. Yes, and to this point the 
Destructives would doubtless willingly 
urge their followers; but can they ? 
that is the question. Are there not 
many in the list of Mr. Abercromby’s 
supporters who will be ready enough 
with a vote for a speaker, or for an 
amendment to an address, but who 
will pause before they send the funds 
down 5 per cent., or produce a com- 
mercial convulsion which may make 
havoc of their own fortunes. A little 
factious opposition may be all very 
well; but the question whether Sir 
Robert Peel or Lord John Russell 
shall lead the Commons may be not 
quite worth a convulsion which might 
shatter the whole framework of civil 
society. 

Nor are we to forget, that a majority, 
at least, of the present House of Com- 
mons stand pledged to their consti- 
tuents to offer “ no factious opposition” 
to Sir R. Peel. Shall they be allowed 
to violate these pledges with impunity ? 
or shall not the people have one more 
opportunity of declaring their wishes, 
as to whether William the Fourth, by 
his minister Peel, or Daniel O’ Connell, 
by his, Lord John Russell, shall in future 
reign over these realms? But, even with 
the present House of Commons, we 
apprehend no such ex reme or despe- 
rate measures. It would be both easy 
and proper to say to a minister who 
attempted to retain power in direct 
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opposition to a clear and decided ma- 
jority of the people’s representatives,— 
it would be quite right to say to such 
an one, Your perseverance becomes in- 
sulting; we will not endure or tolerate 
your presence any longer. But a clear 
half of the house—that half represent- 
ing the sense of at least three-fourths of 
the property of the empire—is not to 
be thus treated with contempt. If 306 
members of the house of Commons, 
with the King and the house of Lords 
at their back, agree to place the reins 
of government in certain bands, it is 
neither just nor possible that a bare 
majority of 316 votes in the lower house 
should overrule and negative the whole. 

The ministry, then, can and will 
maintain their ground. Theadvantage 
gained by the late elections has been 
fully equal to our  anticipations. 
From about one-fourth of the house, 
the Conservative phalanx has swelled 
to nearly a half. “A clear stage” 
they are sure of, though it will proba- 
bly be accompanied by “ no favour.” 
Their “ measures,” in short, will de- 
cide their fate ; and by the acceptability 
of these with the public will they finally 
stand or fall. 

We come, then, to the question, as 
to what are the duties of the ministry 
towards the country and towards them- 
selves. To both they owe consistency, 
and a steady adherence to principle. 
But they also and equally owe to each, 
a course of conduct suitable to the 
present emergency, which will enable 
them to maintain the position they have 
taken, by answering the expectations 
of the people at large. 

The grand maneuvre of the Whigs 
for the last five years has been, to 
assume to themselves the exclusive 
right to the title of Reformers. This 
trick constitutes their main stock-in- 
trade. Nor can it be defeated by words 
orarguments. The only effectual reply 
to it must be a practical one. Let the 
Conservatives shew an alacrity, as well 
as a willingness, to effect all really 
useful reforms; and, by a few months 
steady perseverance in this course, the 
misapplication of the word “ Re- 
former,” as something opposed to Con- 
servatism, will become manifestly ab- 
surd and intolerable. 

Under the state of things which ex- 
isted prior to the passing of the Re- 
form-bill, a deliberate and leisurely 
progress in these matters might be 
the wiser plan. But in existing cir- 
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cumstances, it is clearly the greater 
prudence to be prompt and decided. 
The public mind, in its present state 
of excitement, demands to know at 
once what is meant to be done. Keep- 
ing principle ever in view, and “ con- 
ceding” nothing to mere * expediency,” 
let every matter which can fairly be 
brought under review be forthwith 
scrutinised, and a decision taken. A 
few months would suffice thoroughly to 
convince the great body of the intelli- 
gent classes, that, without Destruction, 
they might calculate upon all desirable 
Reforms. 

A large and sufficient Reform of the 
Church is known to be in preparation. 
We have already declared our convic- 
tion, that nothing will so certainly 
establish the character and power of 
any «administration as a measure of 
this kind. But it must be a decided 
and honest measure. We use this 
language from a conviction that various 
efforts are making to wear down and 
fritter away its character. Buta failure 
here would be nothing less than ruin. 
If the expectations of the people be 
disappointed in this matter, another 
triumph of the Whigs is inevitable ; 
and with the Whigs must come in 
O’Connell ; and before the Church 
gets out of their hands she will be 
pretty considerably attenuated. 

Every thing, then, depends on the 
character of this measure. A plan 
which satisfies, not the enemies of the 
Church, but the great body of the 
middle classes, who are not her ene- 
mies, will utterly ruin the game of the 
Opposition. But a timid or trifling 
proposition would throw all into their 
hands. No spoliation is wished for 
by the people. No concession of the 
principle of an establishment is de- 
sired. But the greatest possible effi- 
ciency which can be gained from the 
ascertained funds is what the people 
will expect, and without this they yvill 
not be satisfied. 

It is unquestionably true, that this 
question is, perhaps, beyond most 
others, surrounded with difficulties. 
Hardly a proposition can be made 
against which some just and powerful 
argument will not be levelled. In no 
part of the case can the statesman hope 
to proceed undisturbed. At every 
step his way must be chosen amidst 
opposing advantages and evils. 

If it is proposed to apply a large 
portion of the cathedral property to the 
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endowment of new livings in large and 
ill-provided parishes, forth comes a 
most able and excellent man, and di- 
lates for an hour on the advantage of 
maintaining canonries and prebends, 
for the encouragement of learning, and 
the affording comfortable leisure to 
those who are disposed to devote them- 
selves to theological researches. 

We admit the validity of the argu- 
ment. Let it have its full weight in 
the consideration of the question. But 
let us not overlook the fact, that, if we 
scrutinize the present list of canons and 
prebendaries, we shall not find one out 
of ten of their number who have ever 
done, or who are likely to do, any 
thing whatever for theological litera- 
ture ! 

The governing point, however, ought 
to be this: the Church is in actual 
danger, at this instant, from the neg- 
lected state in which the Tower Ham- 
lets, and Finsbury, and Birmingham, 
and Manchester, and Sheffield, and a 
score of other places have been left. If 
you do not meet this evil, dream not 
that you can preserve, even for another 
dozen years, any establishment at all. 
Devote a part of the wealth of Dur- 
ham and Westminster to repair these 
breaches, and you preserve the citadel. 
But neglect this plain and obvious 
duty, and the O’Connells and Roe- 
bucks and Wakleys will soon have the 
ordering of the whole. 

Again:—It is pleaded that the 
smaller livings might in many cases be 
augmented, by borrowing somewhat 
from such as are unreasonably large. 
Here the objector again appears, and 
asks, looking at the advowsons in pri- 
vate hands,—what right have you to 
diminish the rectory of X, which is in 
the gift of Mr. A., in order to augment 
the perpetual curacy of Y, which be- 
longs to the family of Mr. B.? 

The difficulty is a real and sub- 
stantial one, and may be admitted in 
its full force. But does it furnish any 
reason why the crown, the bishops, 
and other public bodies, should not at 
once begin the work, in those cases 
where no private interests would be in- 
terfered with? Obviously not. Pro- 
ceed then, at once, and without an 
hour’s delay, with that part of the plan 
which presents no difficulty; and, if 
necessary, postpone the remainder of 
the subject till a few months’ discussion 
shall have solved the problem. 
Another objector fears that in en- 
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forcing non-residence and abolishing 
pluralities we shall disband and de- 
prive of employment a large number of 
the curates of the establishment. This 
apprehension, however, is perfectly 
groundless. We rather propose to in- 
crease than to diminish the actual 
amount of duty performed in the exist- 
ing churches and parishes ; and con- 
sequently it is clear that quite as 
many hands must be employed as 
ever. But more,—the very first object 
in any plan of chuch reform which 
could meet our views, would be to 
create a large number of new parishes 
and new churches in many of our large 
towns. Clearly, therefore, it would he 
necessary rather to look for an addition 
to the number of our clerical labourers, 
than to provide for the subsistence of 
any deprived of their employment. 

In fact, in the case either of the 
church or of any other of our institu- 
tions, real honest reforms, planned by 
those who are sincerely attached to the 
institutions themselves, must in all 
cases turn out to be strengthening, not 
weakening, measures. We wish that 
every Conservative could be convinced 
ofthis, and could learn, not to dread the 
name of reform because the Agitators 
and Destructives have assumed it, but 
rather to resolve to wrest it from their 
grasp, and to restore it to its right use 
and appropriation. 

While we are writing, the Speech of 
his Majesty, on opening the Session, is 
put into our hands. Its spirit is admi- 
rable,—combining adherence to princi- 
ple with a willingness, and more than 
a willingness, with a desire, to proceed 
forthwith in the consideration of, and to 
the carrying into effect, every descrip- 
tion of practical reform. At the same 
time there is manifest, on the part of 
the opposition, a burning animosity— 
a malignant determination to go all 
lengths, and to run all hazards, rather 
than permit the present administration 
to remain in power. We speak, not 
from obvious and apparent symptoms 
merely, but from an actual knowledge 
of the state of feeling in the enemy’s 
camp. We know that the individuals 
who feel themselves to be the ejected 
party—the Russells, Hobhouses, Greys, 
and their confréres—have fairly lost 
all balance of mind. As far as they 


are concerned, they are ready to over- 
turn monarchy, aristocracy, church, and 
every thing else, rather than not regain 
And all this is the 


their lost position. 
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highest sport and enjoyment to the 
O'Connell, Hume, and Warburton 
party. More apt and willing instru- 
ments, or in a more agreeable mood, 
they could never hope to find. As far 
as these two parties are concerned, we 
might reckon, had they but the power, 
on a Tower-hill exit for Sir Robert 
Peel, before three months were over. 

But they have not the power! God 
be thanked, that, although Finsbury, 
and Tower Hamlets, and Galway, and 
Paisley, and Dundee, have all agreed 
to return as choice a selection of revo- 
lutionists as could well be selected, 
still we are not yet under the rule of 
Saffron Hill or Petticoat Lane, or of 
the priests of Ireland. Besides a body 
of 280 Conservatives, prepared to de- 
fend the breach, if necessary, with their 
lives, there is a reserve of at least 150 
rational and moderate Whigs, who 
mean nothing like revolution, nor the 
least approach to it. At present, at 
least, there appears no probability of 
these gentlemen being urged into any 
violent measures. They may express 
their opinions, once and again, that the 
Whigs are the preferable leaders of the 
government, and they may aid, when 
called upon, in whiggifying some of 
the propositions of the government; 
but they will hardly go the length of 
disbanding the army, or of stopping 
the payment of the dividends! 

Should, however, a sufficient portion 
of this body be seduced into that con- 
tinual and perplexing opposition which 
would clog the wheels of government, 
and injure, more or less, all the great 
interests of the state, there still re- 
mains to us the dernier resort of the 
constitution,— one more appeal to the 
people, one more solemn interrogation 
addressed to the electors of the three 
kingdoms,— whether Sir Robert Peel 
or Daniel O’Connell shall conduct the 
government of the country ; or, rather, 
as the latter, as far as England is con- 
cerned, is altogether impossible, whe- 
ther there shall be any government at 
all? Ofthe result of such an appeal 
there can be no doubt. 

But we cannot believe that this ne- 
cessity will ever arise. It is not to be 
imagined of a set of English gentle- 
men, of which class we may calculate 
upon about four hundred in the present 
House of Commons, that they will be 
guilty of so wild, so reckless a thing, 
as to attempt to overthrow a govern- 
ment merely on the ground of personal 
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dislike, without being able even to 
imagine how, or by whom, it is to be 
replaced. Hardly could this be tole- 
rated among reasonable men, even in 
the minor affairs of life; much less 
can it when the peace and welfare ofa 
nation depends on the decision. 

Yet, can any thing be more clear 
than this,—that were the present minis- 
try actually and entirely ejected, it 
would be a matter of all but impossi- 
bility to construct an administration in 
their room. For this, if attempted at 
all, must be attempted in one of two 
ways. Either a dozen men of similar 
principles must form the cabinet, ora 
dozen men of opposing principles. If 
the first, for instance, were attempted, 
and the Russels and Hobhouses were 
left to frame a ministry from among 
their own set, how many beyond 150 
or 160 votes could such an administra- 
tion get together in the House of Com- 
mons? And if Sir Robert Peel, at the 
head of nearly twice that force, is 
called upon to resign, as being too 
weak to conduct the affairs of govern- 
ment, how could so greatly inferior a 
force pretend to assume his place ? 

But suppose the whole body of “ Re- 
formers,” including all of every class 
who have just seated Mr. Abercromby 
in the speaker's chair,— suppose this 
entire mass to be called upon to frame, 
from amidst their jarring elements, a 
cabinet, how endless would be the con- 
fusion, if freedom of speech and action 
prevailed ; and how frightful the apos- 
tasy, if mutual concession were the 
principle adopted. 

The last must of necessity be the 
course attempted. A cabinet pulling 
half-a-dozen different ways could not 
by possibility exist a fortnight. A dis- 
tinct and clear line of policy must be 
adopted, and that policy must be either 
Whig, or else Radical. In support of 
that policy, whatever it was, the whole 
miscellaneous body now forming the 
opposition in the House of Commons 
must be united. None could be spared. 
A bare majority of ¢en can afford to 
part with no single adherent. Lord 
Lansdowne’s and Lord Carlisle’s sons, 
on the one side, must unite closely and 
intimately with Mr. Wakley of the 
Lancet office, and Mr. Williams of 
Watling Street. O'Connell and his 
tail,— Warburton and Hume and all 
their set,—Silk Buckingham, Roebuck, 
Kennedy,— all must be included in 
the arrangement, or that arrangement 
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will fail to do that which is, at the very 
outset, assumed to be necessary, namely, 
—the uniting around the government 
an actual majority of the House of 
Commons. 

But how is it possible for this coali- 
tion to be formed, without an abandon- 
ment of principle ten times more foul 
than that which is falsely imputed to 
Sir Robert Peel. The very names of 
O’Connell, Hume, Grote, Tennyson, 
and Roebuck, are all identified with 
plans and propositions which have 
been again and again scouted by Lord 
Melbourne and the Whigs. Is the 
Ballot, for instance, to be conceded by 
Mr. Grote, by Hume, O'Connell, and 
all the Radical party ; or, is Lord John 
Russell to eat up his Devonshire 
speeches against it, now hardly four 
weeks old? So of Triennial Parlia- 
ments. Mr. Tennyson may be induced 
to cushion the question; but will all 
the hundred Radicals, from the Scotch 
boroughs, and from the English ten- 
pounders, be thus quieted on this fa- 
vourite topic? Does Mr. O'Connell 
mean to retract his phrase, “ the cant 
of national faith ;”’ or do Messrs. Deni- 
son and Pattison intend to fight under 
his banner without any such retracta- 
tion? The Corn-laws, also; —Will 
Hume and the free-traders join an ad- 
ministration which cannot do without 
them, and yet stipulate nothing on this 
point? O’Connell and nearly fifty of 
his followers are pledged and sworn 
never to rest till they have secured the 
“ independence” of Ireland; Hume, 
Roebuck, and their squad are equally 
engaged to bring about the ‘‘indepen- 
dence” of the Canadas. Is the em- 
pire, then, to be forthwith dismem- 
bered; or are these gentry to swallow, 
in the face of the country, all their ten- 
times-recorded pledges? 

We return to the question. Ina 
Whig-Radical Ministry, the policy 
adopted must be either Whig or Radical. 
Medium there isnone. It must be Bal- 
lot or no Ballot; Colonies or no Co- 
lonies; Short Parliaments or Long 
Parliaments; Corn-laws or no Corn- 
laws; an Established Church or the 
Voluntary System ; Repeal, or a con- 
tinuance of the Union. Aye or no 
must be said, on each of these points. 
If, then, the Whigs turn Radicals, what 
becomes of their characters? If the 
Radicals surrender all their principles, 
what becomes of theirs ¢ 
Our ears are’ perpetually dinned with 
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accusations of “ apostasy” and “ in- 
consistency,” levelled against Sir Robt. 
Peel,—and on what grounds?) Why, 
forsooth, merely on such as these,— 
that he opposed a particular measure, 
called by the Whigs “ a Reform-bill,” 
and was therefore dubbed by them an 
Anti- Reformer ; that he is to be com- 
pelled to wear this title, whether he 
likes it or no, to the end of his days; 
and that, whenever he attempts to pro- 
pose any really desirable reform, an 
outcry is to be raised of “ inconsis- 
tency,” and the like. 

Now, look at the beautiful example 
of consistency which these staid and 
punctilious preachers of political mo- 
rality are themselves affording. At 
this present instant, Daniel O’Connell, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Duncannon, 
and the rest of that clique, are holding 
hourly confidential conferences, with a 
view to expel Sir Robert Peel, and to 
seat themselves in his room. 

Daniel O'Connell is working night 
and noon to restore Melbourne, Rus- 
sell, Duncannon,and Co. Now, what 
was his publicly-declared opinion of 
these people only four months since? 
In his letter to Lord Duncannon, dated 
the 11th of last October, he says: 

“¢ T defy any man to mention any one 
single act you (Lord Duncannon) ‘have 
done to conciliate the people of Ireland, 
or to obtain their confidence. 

“Lord John Russell cherishes to- 
wards Ireland feelings of proud and ma- 
lignant hatred. 

“ Lord Lansdowne is hostile to Ire- 
land, with a hatred the more active and 
persevering. 

“ Lord Melbourne is utterly incom- 
petent for the high office he holds.” 

These were the deliberate and re- 
corded opinions of O'Connell, in Octo- 
ber last, touching the characters and 
talents of the Whig leaders. These 
same men he is now labouring to re- 
place in power, and yet no one charges 
him with inconsistency ! 

But the conversion from hatred into 
love is reciprocal. The noble Whigs 
in question are most ready to receive 
O’Connell to their arms, and to give 
him their entire confidence. Nay 
more ; they must seriously intend to 
offer him some high appointment,— 
for they are openly caballing for their 
own return to office; and they know 
as well as any one else that they can 
neither regain office nor keep it when 
regained except by his help, and that 
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help obtained by sharing it with him. 
What, then, was their opinion of 
O'Connell a short time back ? 

The official organ of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s ministry, the Morning Chro- 
nicle, writing on the 9th of October 
last, says of the Irish leader : 

“ Mr. O’Connell is new an agitator 
from necessity. He must be an agita- 
tor, or he is nothing! and government 
have exposed themselves to some ridi- 
cule by supposing that he could cordially 
coalesce with them in any plan for the 
pacification of Ireland. is tactics are 
those of the devil in the old legends,” 
&e. 

The contracting parties, then, in this 
new “ holy alliance,” would seem to 
meet on tolerably even terms. Each 
has described the other, not as mere or- 
dinary fools or knaves, but as the very 
perfection of wickedness. The agita- 
tor, but the other day, accused the 
Whigs, not merely of the grossest im- 
becility, but of actual hatred, “ malig- 
nant hatred,” to his native country. 
They, on their part, alleged it to be 
morally impossible, that he should be 
brought to consent to the peace of 
Treland,— for that his policy was ¢hat 
of the devil, and his gain and livelihood 
was derived from her troubles. And 
these are the upright, and _high- 
minded, and “ consistent” politicians, 
who are now, after about fourteen 
weeks have expired since these public 
accusations of each other, prepared to 
shock the public mind by the revolting 
spectacle of their fraternisation; and 
who are joining in the most zealous 
efforts each to establish the other on 
the government of these islands. If 
they mutually wished to prove the 
justice of the other’s severest remarks, 
what surer course could they take than 
this most unprincipled one? 

But the surest defeat and disgrace 
await them. It may be in their power 
to plunge each other in a lower abyss 
of moral degradation and contempt 
than any other set of English politi- 
cians ever knew; but it is not possible 
that a government, founded on a med- 
ley of falsehood and tergiversation, can 
be endured by Englishmen a single 
week. Let us turn, then, to one other 
topic, which the first day’s proceedings 
in the House of Commons forces upon 
our notice, and from the consideration 
of which we desire never to flinch. 

Notice was given by Mr. Ward — 
and we perceived the occurrence with 
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great delight — that, at an early day, 
he should call the attention of the 
house to the Irish Church, with a view 
to its reduction, &c. &c. 

We repeat, that we rejoiced on per- 
ceiving this notice; the subject is one 
which ‘greatly needs discussion, and on 
which we have little doubt that the 
truth must finally prevail. It is also 
very desirable that the present ministry 
should have an early opportunity of 
explaining their principles, and of jus- 
tifying those principles by argument. 
We, therefore, hail the approach of 
this opportunity with the most sincere 
satisfaction. 

Much more depends upon this ques- 
tion than may, at the first glance, ap- 
pear to be connected with it. The 
notions and the propositions of Mr. 
Ward are taken from the superficial 
view of the facts of the case; but their 
consequences, whether he perceives 
them or not, do inevitably lead to the 
clearing out all religion from our in- 
stitutions, whether in Ireland, Scot- 
land, or England; and to the substitu- 
tion in its room of a public profession 
of national indifference, if not of na- 
tional infidelity. 

Mr. Ward’s propositions, as to the 
facts of the case, are two: first, he 
pleads that a large church establishment 
is kept up for the use and benefit of a 
small number of persons; and, 
condly, that this church is maintained 
by taxing the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, who derive no benefit from its 
ministrations. 

Now the latter of these facts is either 
a gross blunder or a falsehood. The 
Church of Ireland is maintained by a 
charge upon the land. This charge 
may happen to be collected from the 
occupiers, who are, perhaps, in two 
cases out of three, Romanists; but it 
really falls, as every one capable of 
reasoning knows, upou the owners, who 
are, in more than nineteen cases out of 
twenty, Protestants. To simplify this 
part of the question, it would, doubt- 
less, be desirable to change this ar- 
rangement, and to let the payment 
come direct from the pocket of the 
landlord. There can be little doubt 
that this will shortly be done. 

But why, asks Mr. Ward, do you 
propose to keep up a Protestant Church 
where a large majority of the people 
are Romanists. Uur answer is, be- 
cause, being sincere and conscientious 
believers in the Scriptures, we believe 
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the Protestant faith to be a true one, 
and the Romish to be a falsehood and 
a delusion. And, further, we see, 
even in Ireland itself, that the one 
tends to the well-being and happiness 
of the people, while the other leaves 
them in wretchedness, superstition, and 
crime. With this view, how can the 
Protestant proprietors of Ireland—and 
nineteen-twentieths of the land is in 
the hands of Protestants—how can they 
consent to support the Romish priest- 
hood, or doubt that their duty lies in 
the fostering the Protestant faith? Or 
how can the legislature of the empire, 
in which, also, nineteen out of twenty 
profess the reformed religion, compel 
the Protestant landlords of Ireland to 
devote a portion of their incomes to 
the support of that which both believe 
to be agross and ruinous superstition. 

Mr. Ward's fundamental position is, 
that we cannot know, in religious mat- 
ters, what is truth or what is error; or 
which party is right or which is wrong. 
Consequently, argues he, all that we 
have to look to is, the wish or belief of 
the majority ; and, as the majority in 
Ireland is popish, it is absurd to keep 
upalargely-endowed Protestant church. 

“ What is truth?” asks Mr. Ward. 
The question forces back our mind to a 
scene in which the same question was 
asked by another public character. 
“What is truth?” asked Pilate, when 
Christ had used the word in his hear- 
ing. But he shewed the indifference 
and scepticism which prompted the 
question, by going out without waiting 
foran answer. And in another hour— 
not seeing any guilt proved against his 
prisoner, nor understanding or caring 
for the “ religious disputes” of the 
Jews,— he carelessly ordered the ac- 
cused to be put to ‘death, merely be- 
cause it seemed to be the wish of the 
multitude that he should do so! 

But if we know not, any more than 
Pilate, what is truth,—and if the dis- 
putes of sects as to the meaning of the 
Scriptures are to lead us to suppose 
that God has given to mankind a book 
without any meaning at all!—then 
away with all churches, and all creeds, 
and all professions, at once. Why call 
ourselves Protestants any longer; and 
why keep up a certain form of religion, 
and an established mode of worship, 
either in Ireland or in England? If 
we know not what is truth, away with 
all these things ; and let men be of any 
religion, or of no religion, without the 
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state or the government troubling itself 
any thing about the matter. 

Such, however, is not the line adopted 
by the present ministry. His majesty’s 
speech must explicitly declares his at- 
tachment to a certain known and de- 
clared system of belief. We start, 
therefore, from a totally different point 
from that of Mr. Ward, and our course 
must of necessity be altogether differ- 
ent. The King of England is a Pro- 
testant, and the head of the Protestant 
Established Church. The Peers of the 
realm are, with about half-a-dozen ex- 
ceptions, of the same belief. The 
House of Commons, now open to all 
parties, is yet composed, by the votes 
of the people, of above five hundred 
members of the Established Church, 
and less than one hundred Romanists 
and Dissenters. How are all these 
component parts of the legislature, 
then, to be asked to surrender the 
Church? Admitting Ireland to be its 
weakest point, still how is it to be 
argued, that because Protestantism is 
outnumbered in that country, therefore 
it needs not the aid of the state?) Or 
how, maintaining an establishment at 
all, can the legislature call upon the 
Protestant proprietors to support any 
other faith than that which they them- 
selves, in common with the King, the 
Lords, and the Commons of the em- 
pire, believe to be the most pure, and 
scriptural, and beneficial one ? 

No! there is no secure standing for 
any statesman, at any period, and least 
of all in these days of trial, except on 
the ground of principle ; — principle, 
conscientiously adopted, and resolutely 

maintained. If, in matters of religion, 
mankind are left, in truth and reality, 
altogether in the dark, then is it per- 
fect folly and absurdity to maintain a 
national church; or in any way to 
commit the state to any views or no- 
tions in religious matters. But if in 
truth and soberness ** we know what 
we worship,” then must all other con- 
siderations of policy, expediency, po- 
pularity, or the support of more or less 
individuals, fade away, and become 
altogether impertinent, when brought 
into view of a question of such vast 
importance. 

Every thing turns upon this point. 
The maintenance of a system of reli- 
gious belief in which we ourselves 
have no confidence, or which we hold 
to be dubious and of uncertain cha- 
racter, is, in the last degree, prepos- 
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terous and unjustifiable. But if the 
Bible be true, then is the line of duty 
as clear and as peremptory as it is 
possible for any moral principle to 
be. 

We speak to those who admit this 
first position, and to them we say-—— 
Follow out your belief to its legitimate 
results. If the Scriptures be indeed 
the word of God — if they are not a 
gross and monstrous imposture—then 
are they of the last importance, and of 
the greatest value, to the human race. 
Supposing them to be true, it must be 
the first duty of every ruler or legis- 
lator to provide for the propagation of 
their doctrines among his fellow-men. 
Supposing them to be true, it must be 
not only right, but a matter of para- 
mount interest, to do every thing within 
the limits of possibility to diffuse their 
conients among mankind. To this 
end, an established church is clearly 
required ; and when the proprietors of 
a country have allotted certain reve- 
nues to the support of that church, 
nothing can be matter of more import- 
ance than to guard over and aid in the 
just administration of those revenues. 

And when an imposture such as that 
of Romanism presents itself,condemned, 
on the very face of it, by two infallible 
signs — its hatred to the Bible, and its 
injurious effects on the morals and 
comfort of a people, what remains but 
the most determined and unhesitating 
opposition? To all who infringe no 
statute, protection must be equally 
afforded ; but beyond that the real 
patriot cannot go. Popery is the con- 
victed enemy of the human race, the 
unquestionable source of all kinds of 
ignorance and immorality; and, from 
a Protestant legislator, it can expect no 
step beyond the barest tolerance. It 
is a pure unmixed evil. As presenting 
itself in the persons of individuals, it 
cannot be harmed ; but as a principle, 
it must be the subject of interminable 
hostility. 

This, then, is our attitude; and an 
attitude which cannot be changed 
without hazard. The fullest and most 
complete toleration, and equality of 
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civil rights, is already conceded, both 
to the Romanists and Dissenters. But 
both are openly struggling for more: 
They regard with envy and jealousy 
the declared attachment of the state to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
Romanist dislikes the first term, the 
Dissenter the second. They are-ready 
to unite to put an end to both; and 
since there seems no possibility of 
usurping her place, and of uniting the 
State either with the Papist or the Dis- 
senter, they would gladly dissolve the 
union altogether, and leave the com- 
mon-wealth without any profession of 
religion at all! 

The dishonesty, however, of this 
compact, is obvious from the fact, that 
whenever either the Romanists or the 
Dissenters have been strong enough to 
act upon and effect an alliance with 
the government, there they have inva- 
riably done so. That Romanism is 
allied with the state in all the Popish 
kingdoms on the continent, is perfectly 
notorious ; — that the Dissenters will- 
ingly availed themselves of the pro- 
tection of the government, in the days 
of our own commonwealth, is just as 
indisputable ;— why, then, do they 
both unite now to decry the * Union 
between Church and State?” Why? 
but because they each see that the en- 
viable post cannot be theirs, and are 
therefore desirous that it should be 
held by no other religious body ! 

In all this, however, there is no 
ground whatever for a doubt or hesita- 
tion in the mind ofa statesman. The 
envy or jealousy of other bodies can 
never furnish ground for abandoning 
a plain duty. To the Papist it may 
appear intolerable, that a Protestant 
legislator should perseveringly uphold 
a Protestant Church; but to the legis- 
lator himself it appears no such thing. 

The one point of—is it érwe, or is it 
Jalse, makes the whole difference. To 
believe in the truth of a doctrine, and 
to believe, also, that it is of vast and 
general importance, leads, inevitably, 
in the mind of an honest man, to the 
most strenuous and decided exertions 
in its propagation and support. 
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